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When you are dead and all the past is vain, 
And stilled for ever this too-great past of ours, 
Shall men acclaim you martyr-crowned with flowers 

Plucked from the happier earth to be again 

For that you smiled your part thro* years of pain, 
Seeing not light, save far beyond your days. 
Seeing not sunrise bright with paeans and praise. 

But night's sad calm — and peace beside your slain ? 

Or shall you seem blind pawns in some vast game 
Waged by dead mind and passion passed away 
Long ages ere you lived and dreamed; whose play 

Speeds to the clash of Titans forged in flame 

By living Genius, whose inspired shame 
Soars like a dim, red star to light our way ? . 



Fravce, 1918 
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BOOK I 

THE EXILES 

Sei mir gegriisst, du ewiges Meer, 
Sei mir gegriisst zehntausendmal 
Aus jauchzendem Herzen, 
Wie einst dich begrussten 
Zehntausend Griechenlierzen, 
XJngluckbekampfende, heimatverlangende, 
Wdtberfihnxte QxiechenherzeiL 

H. Heine, NordseehUder. 



THE LOST HORIZON 



CHAPTER I 

UNWELCOME GUESTS 

IYING amidst the crowded highways of the Atlantic 
^ there still remain spaces aloof from cosmopolitan 
curiosity and seldom traversed by regular trading craft. 
Prom time to time the figure of a liner may loom above 
the horizon for an interval, or the empty seascape may 
be quickened by the passage of some squalid, toiling 
tramp. A lingering trace of smoke along the sea-line, a 
grimy scar across the lifeless distance — the invader has 
vanished into forgottenness, and the desert sea returns 
to its sleep. 

One of these backwaters may be discovered within a 
couple of days' fair sail of Teneriffe. Its fringes are 
entirely unfrequented, since a straggling trade in fruits 
and other chance commodities with the Central Ameri- 
can Republics occasionally passes this way. Anyone 
who has dabbled in this commerce will probably remem- 
ber Captain Harper of the s.s. Ocean Prince, A plain 
sort of fellow, they might inform you, to set at the por- 
tal of a story. To which the answer would be simply 
that Harper holds his place by right of circumstance. 
It was Harper's hand that set in possession the odd 
sequence of misadventures which culminated in the 
affair of the White Atlcmtis. These incidents have never 
achieved popularity owing to the rivalry of weightier 
events elsewhere. They happened, in fact, to clash in 
time with two historic episodes — ^first, the mission of the 

3 
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German gunboat Pcmther which threatened to set the 
earth alight with warfare and, secondly, Mr. Burgess' 
triumph over the Channel, which caused even the earth 
and its wars to be forgotten, and easily diverted com- 
mon interest from the rape of the White Atlantis, 

The story of that rape and of all that led up to it is 
set forth here, not chiefly on its own account, but rather 
for the sake of those stranger motives which lie be- 
neath it. '' When like meets like in an alien universe, 
youth is brief, but its hours are long." Such a contact 
is the essential argument of this story. But we must 
open the narrative with Captain Harper and the s.s. 
Ocean Prince. 

A sullen, forbidding sort of shadow he must have cast 
upon a certain exquisite night towards midsummer, as 
he paced the after-deck in brooding perplexity. Like 
others of his kind, whose life is passed in company with 
the prof oundest mysteries of creation, he had no use for 
mystery in any shape. A simple man, of undistinguished 
origin, whose rise had been a struggle with many ele- 
ments, he regarded the wonder-world of the Atlantic, 
with all its changes and monotonies, as the ordinary 
background of his business — ^very much as the neigh- 
bourhood of Cannon Street may have appeared to his 
nephew in the City. He was perfectly convinced that 
his brother-in-law, the mate of the Ocean Prince, was 
equally unsusceptive to the mysterious. Such, at least, 
had been his impression until rather less than an hour 
ago. 

The strangeness was first apparent a little after moon- 
rise, when he chanced upon his brother-in-law outside 
his cabin. The latter had accosted him theatrically, 
with a would-be wink and a jab between the shoulders, 
and incontinently vanished up the hatchway with the 
adroitness of a burglar in clogs. True, he had accom- 
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panied these proceedings with a gesture plainly meant 
to insinuate a world of things unsaid. He had de- 
scribed a sweeping semicircle with his forefinger, even 
while his features were performing that disquieting 
grimace. It was clear that something definite was in- 
tended, perhaps some object lying upon the curve of 
transit. But which object? Was it the moon or the 
Bear Constellation — the funnel or the man at the wheel? 
Or was it intended to recall the existence of the ten 
mysterious beings whom the Ocean Prince had taken 
aboard in the harbour of Santa Cruz de TorriacaY 

From this point Dick's behaviour had been growing 
more and more unaccountable. Shortly afterwards Har- 
per had observed him staring attentively into the hold, 
only to leap aside like a surprised conspirator as the 
skipper stumbled over a coil of rope. No words had 
passed between them at the moment. But about half an 
hour later another inexplicable rencontre had occurred. 
This time it was the captain's turn to be startled, ad his 
brother-in-law crept up gingerly to his elbow and re- 
peated the jab and the grimace. Only, this time, he had 
capped his queer contortions with a solemnly whispered 
*' Later on." 

But now, when the moon was well under way, mid- 
night only an hour or so ahead, it was surely time for 
some explanation. In the absence of clearer indications 
the puzzled skipper made an effort to think backward. 
The voyage had been consistently uneventful right up 
to their arrival at Santa Cruz. There the absence of 
customs ofScials and that blank, deserted beach — of 
course, the Revolution. Captain Harper had momen- 
tarily forgotten the Revolution. But, nevertheless, it 
was a circumstance. Rather queer how fond these for- 
eigners were of revolutions! Had there ever. been a 
revolution in Great Britain? He doubted it. William 
the conqueror, of course. . . . But that was a long 
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time ago. . . . The captain turned with a sudden whistle 
of inquiry. 

A glowing cigar was coming towards him out of the 
shadow of the deck-house. He exhaled a gasp of relief. 

'* Fine night, Q-eorge," the mate commented. The 
skipper growled a sort of reply. 

* * Qoin ' beautiful, she is. Clean as a rocket. ' ' 

This time the growl was withheld. 

** Ought to make San Felipe Friday mom'n. Do it 
easy, short o' bad luck and dirty weather." 

*' Is that what you was meanin' to tell me down the 
hatchway? " asked the skipper. Some moments passed 
before the mate replied. 

** Question is, George," he proceeded in a whisper, 
** are we goin' to stop at San Felipe? Or is it a straight 
run on to Las Palmasf " 

** I don't see the reason — unless you've 'card some- 
thin'." 

** That's it, George. Now you're talkin'." Dick 
flourished a peripheral cigar. 

** Was you 'earin' it while I see you starin' down the 
'old? " retorted the skipper, with his grimmest irony. 

** Well, I 'ad reasons, George. Y'see, it looks to me 
" and the cigar described another fiery arc. 

Meanwhile the skipper's patience was running out. 

** What the hell are you pointin' at, Dick? " he de- 
manded. ** This ain't a mystery-ship." 

The skipper spoke truly. The Oceam Prmce was not a 
mystery-ship. She was a rather undersized tramp whose 
prosaic suggestions were not impaired by abundance of 
coal-dust and grime. 

*' I'm comin' to the point, George. Of course, I'm 
only speakin' for myself. But if I was master of the 
Ocean Prince and we was off San Felipe, those ten un- 
desirables 'd be goin' over the side, without a word of a 
lie." 
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He replaced his cigar at an angle, while the skipper, 
despising these tropical narcotics, began to light a very 
British pipe. He expended six matches in the en- 
deavour, ignoring a splendid shooting star to northward. 
Captain Harper regarded the phenomena of nature as 
no business of his own. 

** Course, I never did like the swabs from the begin- 
ninV' he conceded. The mate nodded invisibly and 
spat. 

* * Dirty lot — thievin '-lookin V ' he proceeded. ' * Never 
mind all the airs they give themselves. Most debowched 
lot o' super-cargoes we ever took aboard." 

*' Still, they've paid good money for their passage,'' 
the captain conscientiously reflected. " We got nothin' 
to complain about." 

** That's just one of them little things that I don't 
fancy about 'em, George. They've all got too much 
money. Why, the jew Is on that woman's neck — tho' 
she ain't got much beside to cover her body. And they 
don't look, somehow, as if they'd earned it honestly — 
not to me, they don't." 

And for some reason he spat again. 

*' Still, it's 'ardly our business to ask to see their 
bankin' books," the skipper reminded him. '* It don't 
always do to put too many questions, when good money's 
comin' in all right." 

The mate shook a sadly unsatisfied head. 

** That young dago — ^Morales — he seems to be the 
best of the crew. I don't see much the matter with him. 
But them six liver-coloured devils in the hold — and the 
Prenchy with that lady of 'is " 

*' She's a common 'ore," the skipper aflSrmed, with 
conviction. 

*' Well, anyway, she's not the sort of woman as I'd 
care to see Nellie 'avin' to do with." 

'* Nor wouldn't I. But then, we ain't takin' 'er 'ome 
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with us to Bermondsey," was the skipper's moral con- 
solation. 
The mate proceeded to his second line of attack. 
'' And I've got a sort of notion that all of 'em was 
mixed up in that revolution, what was goin' on when we 
stopped at Santy Crooze." 

** Well, that don't amount to much, surely. Ain't 
there always been revolutions in Torriacat One, two — 
four altogether since old Gteneral Brandon left the 
country in '98. You ask Cunningham. 'E's interested 
in foreigners, and 'ell tell you. Foreigners is always 
'avin' revolutions — that's my experience. Besides, we 
don't know the rights and wrongs of the case." 

His voice had risen suflSciently to drown a tiny creak- 
ing sound behind the deck-house, which otherwise his 
ear might have detected. The mate lit a second cigar in 
readiness for the long-postponed revelations. Behind 
them the moon was high in her ascendant, and her light 
was pouring silver over the larboard deck whence an 
unseen shadow had swiftly disappeared. 

• •••••■ 

** ... Go down and fetch up Hansen," ordered 
Harper, when the mate had concluded his breathless 
narration. 

His brother-in-law went forward with obvious delib- 
eration. At the forecastle-entrance he halted, staring 
hard into the depths of the underworld beneath his feet. 
He descended a couple of rungs and halted again. Then, 
in a subdued, but penetrating baritone : 
'* Tumble up, Hansen, Captain wants you." 
And Hansen tumbled up. He had lain expecting this 
summons for an hour, and glowed in his heart to feel 
important. There were almost visions before his eyes. 
Captain Harper was waiting impatiently in the 
shadow of the deck-house. As the two seamen ap- 
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proached he fixed a sharp eye upon the Scandinavian. 
The mate relapsed into obscurity and relit his bumt-out 
cigar. 

'* Now, see here, Hansen," quoth the skipper. *' I 
want to know the truth of all this. I don't want any 
fairy-tales, mind you." And he pointed an accusing 
pipe towards the mate's witness, who stood blinking in 
the moonlight. 

'* Well, sir, it is vair little to tell you. I understan' 
Spanish — ^not much, a little. I pass and hear them six 
bloody dagos in the hold — always quarrelling and sing- 
ing and playing cards. Last night I leesten — ^not long, 
a little time. But I understan' some what they talk. 
Sir, they are nossing but bloody desperadoes." 

The skipper nodded petulantly. 

* ' In Spanish, sir, * cuchillo ' mean knife — * capitan ' 
mean * captain ' — and ' oro ' " 

** I didn't fetch you here to give me a parlyvoo les- 
son," protested Harper. 

*' Pardon, sir, but I try to tell what I hear. They 
speak about gold and killing the captain, all a lot of 
murder. And then one says about knowing how to nav- 
igate a ship. My hair begin to jump up straight, and I 
sweat when I leesten. Then they lift the pot, every 
man-jack, and make more uproar. Bloody men, desper- 
adoes, sir." 

There came an odd sort of tightness in Harper's fea- 
tures. But who was to say whether it betokened amaze- 
ment or fear? The mate spat nonchalantly into the 
Atlantic. 

** Well, Hansen," summarized the skipper, *' maybe 
there's something in this, maybe there isn't. That's all 
a matter for the ship's oflScers." 

'' Yes, sir. That's why I tell Mr. Puckle." 

** And quite right, too. But, lookee, Hansen, I don't 
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want you steerin' your nose into things as concerns the 
passengers. You understand that, don't yout You 
signed on as a seaman, not a detective agency, see? " 

And Hansen left the scene with an impression that 
services were scarcely rated at their true emotional 
value aboard the Ocean Prince. 

As soon as the ** ship's oflScers '' were alone again, 
the skipper's manner rather abruptly changed. 

'' What am I to do, Dick? " he pleaded gruffly. '' I 
don 't know what to do. ' ' 

'* There's only one thing, George — what I told you 
afore." 

Harper hesitated. 

** It's all much like a story-tale to me. But they 
looks such ugly devils, and even the other four ain't 
exactly the sort as y'd send y'r bankin '-books ashore 
along of. Specially that pink-faced young devil." 

** Do as I say, George. Drop the 'ole consignment at 
San Felipe, Friday mornin'." The mate's eyes twinkled 
in the starlight. 

** And that ain't so easy, neither," grumbled the 
skipper. ** Armed to the teeth, every man of 'em, and 
powder and bullets too, like as not." 

** Singin' — quarrellin' — ^playin' cards," quoted the 
mate. **We'll find a way, George. Don't forget " 

The skipper's upraised hand commanded silence. A 
moonlit figure was strolling along the deck in their di- 
rection, as gracious a presence as ever stepped out of a 
vision. 

Fine night, Mr. Morales," cried the skipper. 

Good moon. Clear sky. And the sea like a big shavin' 
mirror more'n anything else. I said so jus' now to Mr. 
Puckle, eh? " 

** You did, George," lied the mate, with affability. 

This new-comer stopped and saluted them with the 
grace of an impresario and a smile that seemed insepar- 



it 
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able from his poise. Night and the sea, those master- 
ironists, had achieved in this trio a perfect artistry of 
contrast — ^the two sturdy seafarers, looming clumsily out 
of the shadow of the deck-house, and this other, stand- 
ing erect in the dazzling moonlight, the finished caballero 
in his suit of speckless white. The incisive Iberian fea- 
tures, with their pale opalesque complexion and fine- 
pointed flaxen moustache, responded to that Southern 
midnight as to an age-long, familiar mood. The scion of 
the dead conquistadores seemed to turn as if by nature to 
the moon. 

But the skipper's eye, unused to pry for atavisms, had 
fixed upon the single equivocal detail of that face. He 
had remarked it from the outset, but more than ever 
to-night it appealed to his growing curiosity. That 
double band of common sticking-plaster stretching sheer 
across the impressive forehead — ^wasn't there something 
all but sinister in its insistence? 

*' It is a fine night, sure,'' replied the Creole, with a 
trace of the Yankee intonation. ** I've been thinking — 
we landsmen miss the best that is in life. You have — the 
sea and the movements and the great, empty spaces. 
We've only got the sciences and the stars." 

The two seamen grunted in unison. Morales removed 
the cigar from his lips, and proceeded : 

'* I shall almost regret when we touch Europe, Cap- 
tain. I always learn something from my voyages." 

Captain Harper stared sheepishly in front of him. 

'* I can't say as my voy'ges 'ave learnt me very much, 
Mr. Morales," he answered. ** I suppose I know an 
honest man when I see one. And I think I know the 
other sort as well. There's a lot of 'em about, Mr. 
Morales." 

** And even in Torriaca they are represented," the 
Creole retorted, with laughter in his voice. 

The captain edged away, with the dull suspiciousness 
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of a simple man whose thoughts are overheard. The 
mate threw a slanting glance at the gentle Creole, who 
continued to enjoy his silent laughter and his excellent 
cigar. 

** Well, I suppose they're everywhere," said Harper 
slowly. ** Some's better, some's worse. Torriaca ain't 
the worst, I don't suppose." His thoughts began to 
race in another direction. Morales was alone and plainly 
communicative. Something indefinable in the moonlight 
suggested confidences, the candour and the white light 
of truth. 

** I'm afraid, Mr. Morales," he stammered, ** I didn't 
mention it afore, so p'r'aps I ought to mention it now." 
(He paused to add an impetus to his conclusion.) *' You 
see, sir, bein' responsible and the master of this ship — 
you see, sir, it comes to this — I 've got to be very careful 
— ^you might say, suspicious ..." 

He broke off, feeling that this was, after all, a lame 
translation of the brooding trouble in his heart. For 
one thing, he had made the same observations, not once, 
but a dozen times, on the day when he took the refugees 
aboard. 

The Creole's reply disarmed him once and for all. 

** And, nevertheless, you have freely accorded to my- 
self and my friends — all unknown exiles, who boarded 
your ship at a time of civil disturbance — a passage to 
Europe, in comfortable quarters, without asking so much 
as a question. Captain Harper, from the depths of my 
heart, I appreciate your courtesy." 

There was a ring of unchallengeable sincerity in the 
voice that accorded with the impulsive outstretching of 
the hand. But there was also something more, a fleeting 
magnetism, and for a space it held the captain in its 
charm. 

That moment Captain Harper might have said many 
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things — ^might have found in this strange spell a ready 
solution to the disturbing irresolution in his breast. He 
was almost willing to open his whole heart to this 
stranger with his courtly, Southern nature, his gallant 
sincerity. For one thing was crystal-clear, he assured 
himself. The Creole was superlatively a gentleman. 
Not like some of these high-falutin' captains, or Mor- 
rison, his superior second mate. A real gentleman, 
natural and easy. He would have liked to take him, 
friendly-like, into his favourite saloon at Savannah, and 
let Captain Harrison see them smoking together. 

The fate of several lives — an intricate cycle of happen- 
ings — ^hung for an instant upon that slow-witted sailor's 
indecision. 

He turned round with his sheepish directness and 
met the stranger's eyes, that glittered at him with a 
searching curiosity, as thro' the gossamer of a conscious 
bewitchment. There was something in that sudden con- 
tact which caused him to seek the solid proximity of 
his mate — as if his heart were being sounded by a power- 
ful electric torch. 

The moment had passed for ever. 

Morales turned, himself, to scan the moon-washed 
spaces of the sea. A great Atlantic liner was racing 
away, a twinkling mass of lights across the sea-line. Her 
way was almost parallel to their own, but she was obvi- 
ously gaining every second. For some reason she ap- 
peared to interest Morales. He watched her curiously 
until she had faded to a solitary spark above the horizon. 
He turned at last with a sigh, and seemed to awaken to 
the continued existence of his companions. 

'* Yes — a pleasant night, sure. Captain Harper,'' he 
muttered in a daze. *' The sea like a mirror, as you 
have said. . . . Are you intending to anchor at San 
Felipe? " 
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** Might do — ^might not," was the captain's answer. 
*' Can't always calclate." The mate nudged him 
sharply, and he held his peace. 

Morales threw a last penetrating glance at that almost 
imperceptible twinkle. Then he wished them a courtly 
good night; 

For some minutes neither of the seamen uttered a 
syllable by way of commentary. It was the captain who 
spoke at last. 

" They're all the same crew, Dick — every one of them. 
Some is plain and some is coloured, but it don't make 
much difference as far as I can see. I guess we've got 
to find a way before to-morrow night — do something, we 
must. It's not much like George Harper to sit 'ere, 
thinkin' it over — ^lettin' the chances go by . . . 

** And, mind you, I've still got to settle accounts with 
that pink-faced young devil. Don't forget that, Dick 
Puckle." 

And Captain Harper sauntered aft with a vindictive 
toss of the head. Already he scented something ugly 
and mysterious on the other side of a certain cabin-door 
which had closed behind Morales and his sticking-plaster 
a couple of minutes before. 



CHAPTER II 

THE GUESTS IN COUNCIL 

THE cabinrspace was crowded with a medley of in- 
congruous arms and chattels, so bewilderingly that 
Morales had to pause on the threshold to pick a way 
thro' the scene. 

Let us examine this scene more closely before we tres- 
pass upon it. A small, spare cabin has been divided by 
a hasty, wooden partition with a hasty imitation of a 
door. The hither section, being slightly the larger, is 
encumbered with all the impedimenta of the exiles. The 
light from several lanterns falls confusedly on a coloured 
and disorderly background which might suggest the 
tatters of a routed carnival. Chairs and tables are not 
represented, and the bunks are doing duty as storage- 
shelves. A number of rifles, some packing-cases, a Sara- 
toga trunk, two hammocks swung from the ceiling, and 
an ancient sea-chest, perhaps inherited from the child- 
hood of the Ocean Prince — such are the only utility ob- 
jects in sight But a gorgeous scattering of scarves and 
silks and satchels, a guitar tricked out with many-col- 
oured streamers, and a wealth of semi-barbaric knick- 
knacks and trumperies made a setting more intimately 
in keeping with the human features of the scene. 

The pink-faced youth of Captain Harper's invectives 
lay stretched across the sea-chest over an aged Cottier's 
Weekly, a fine picture of careless content. His coloured 
shirt was open, his Mexican jacket discarded, and he 
was taking no pains to hide the tell-tale bandages which 
swathed his left arm from elbow to wrist. His scarlet 
sash was unwinding itself from his body, and his silver- 
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edged sombrero covered one-eighth of the cabin floor 
with its circumference. At the sound of the Creole's 
footsteps he had sat up lazily, as if resuming a dormant 
interest in the moment. Simultaneously a malaria- 
tinted Frenchman in a crumpled holland suit descended 
from one of the hammocks and stepped in front of the 
door. He stood there planted squarely, his hands driven 
deep in his pockets, his dark up-pointed moustache con- 
trasting oddly with the downward scowl of his lips. But 
Morales did not heed these attitudes. 

He sat down gracefully on the Saratoga trunk, re- 
moved his soft straw hat, and began to address the cabin 
in French. 

'* It is a heavenly night, my friends. All the stars are 
like little moons. I have been talking to the captain and 
the lieutenant of the Ocean Prince, and I have one piece 
of news to tell you. The Alexis traversed the horizon 
about five minutes ago. In thirty-six hours she will 
reach Las Palmas." 

His smile was scarcely reflected by his associates. 
Three pairs of eyes, alighting upon him for a moment, 
exchanged inquisitive glances. Undiscouraged, he took 
out a silver matchbox and lit another cigar. It was one 
of his beloved Pablo Martesas, whose perfume is as sweet 
as the love of a woman, and he inhaled it amorously. 

** Are you perfectly sure that it was the Alexis f " 

There was something in the dark man's accent which 
was not entirely pleasing to Morales — a questioning 
coldness that was almost a discourtesy, a desolating 
absence of confldence. He removed his fragrant 
cigar. 

** It was a Derwent liner, I saw her clearly. And 
only the Pracris and the Alexis have a double saloon on 
the upper deck." 

" And you distinguished all this in the dark? " 

Morales jumped protesting to his feet. 
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'" My dear Montplessis, there is no dark. The stars 
as bright as little moons, the deck like melting silver." 

The Frenchman continued inexorably: 

" You saw all that. But, tell me — ^have you seen or 
heard anything else? " 

'* I have discovered in conversation with the captain 
that we are no longer welcome on the Ocean Prince.'' 

*' And that is all? " 

** My dear Montplessis " But the Frenchman 

waved him away. 

** Then we may go further and inform you that you 
are standing upon a dynamite charge. With your in- 
ordinate taste for metaphor you will doubtless appreciate 
my imagery." 

* * But, my friend, I do not understand. This captain, 
this excellent Monsieur Harper, is a simpleton. I can 
charm him with a smile." 

*' Unfortunately he is only a part of this accursed 
situation. These valiant fellow-countrymen of yours in 
the hold " 

** Ah, they are only little children, little savages. If 
jou hold out a silver watch in the sunshine they are en- 
chanted, they commence to dance and sing. We need not 
fear them, they are our servants." 

Montplessis smiled disdainfully and shook his head. 

*' All the while you were star-gazing and exchanging 
felicitations with that illiterate beast of a sea captain, 
Pauline was •also on deck. She has succeeded in catch- 
ing a pretty piece of dialogue. Your little savages have 
been overheard in the act of arranging a plot to assas- 
sinate you and plunder our common treasury." 

The contemptuous irony in these last three words 
escaped the Creole altogether. In reality, despite the 
romanticists, it is a rare thing for a man to turn visibly 
pale. But Morales accomplished that feat, and the sud- 
den rush of pallor was not unnoticed by his companions. 
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'* There must be some mistake," he almost queried. 

The next moment he regretted the observation. 
Pauline collapsed indelicately out of her hammock and 
joined the chorus of attack. She was tolerably divested, 
even for the tropics, and the outraged courtesan is not 
always a figure of dignity. But Morales paid no atten- 
tion to these fulminations. He merely resumed his old 
position on the Saratoga trunk and struggled to realize 
that he was a fatalist. 

** There is no mistake," contested Montplessis. *' I 
had suspected this danger from the first, and, for myself, 
I should rather have left these savages ashore. For 
their presence we have Reynolds to thank. These fools 
of seamen appear to imagine that their own captain is 
intended. They have nothing to fear, he is necessary to 
navigate this steamboat. But it is possible that their 
fears may be of service to us." 

Morales, smoking dejectedly, saw himself confronted 
with a necessity that was alien to all his nature, a con- 
fiict with realists and realism, the besetting apprehension 
of his life. What was fatalism, but an attitude towards 
the future? And here was something clamant and im- 
mediate — decision, preparation, and probably action. 
Fatalism ? At this moment it seemed as fragile, as help- 
jeas as the smoke of his cigar. He gazed sadly into the 
fragrant curtain which was already beginning to veil the 
shapes of his companions. There is a certain spice of 
magic in cigar-smoke, that dims the angry world of 
things exterior and soothes withal the senses which 
perceive. 

** . . . And it seems to me," Montplessis was insist- 
ing, ** that, if we are to continue this buffoonery of a 
* captain ' and a ' treasury, ' it is almost the time to con- 
sider whether a change of command would not be ad- 
visable." 

But Morales still went on envisaging things through 
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that grateful and consoling fog. Realism defeated and 
driven into the blue distance by the essence of a Pablo 
Martesa ! This was the fantasy of a coward or an ideal- 
ist, yet none the less a revelation in itself. 

He began to discover a thousand brutalities which had 
hitherto escaped him in Montplessis — ^with that woman, 
his companion, born and nurtured in the most infamous 
institution under the heavens. He turned towards the 
other, that brown-eyed Anglo-Saxon, with his slender 
figure, his quaint, exotic vestments, his masses of ruddy 
hair which caught the lantern light. Reynolds had that 
cast of feature which a woman might have thought a 
little effeminate, the cast which belonged to Alexander 
of Macedon and so many others of the grander school 
of action, though piquant, more irregular and weather 
beaten. And Reynolds would scarcely have sat in 
silence, to be taunted by Montplessis and that woman. 

The Creole flung his cigar towards the ceiling and 
jumped defiantly to his feet. 

** After all," he shouted angrily, ** where is the dan- 
ger? Are we not armed? " His outstretched hand 
clutched an obsolete German rifle within his compass. 
'* Have we not all the advantages of authority and edu- 
cation? Tell me, where is the danger? I do not see it. 
Why are you afraid? " 

He stood with folded arms, intently waiting for his 
friends to collapse en masse, 

** It seems to me," said Reynolds, breaking the silence, 
'* that you don't quite grasp what we mean by all this. 
No one's afraid of Captain Harper, no one's afraid of 
the gentlemen in the forecastle, and I haven't seen any 
knees knocking at the thought of our friend on the 
Alexis. But the trouble is, we've got to deal with all 
three. Harper will dump us somewhere the moment we 
give him a chance, our faithful invincibles are only 
waiting till they flnd out where we've got the doubloons, 
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and the other individual, in combination with Harper, 
might be a very difficult obstruction indeed. We've got 
to look three ways at once." 

^' Voili tout/' added the Frenchman, regarding 
Morales. ** It is only yourself that is afraid." 

** I am not afraid. I have said so three times, and I 
do not lie to my friends. Merely I do not see how you 
propose to play out this game." 

* * There are many ways. For example, we may terrify 
this Harper by telling him that our invincibles are plot- 
ting against his life, and offering him our protection. He 
is an imbecile, as you have said. But we must not un- 
dervalue our difficulties. With bad fortune, we may 
never reach Europe, or even Las Palmas." 

For the first time Reynolds began to grow animated. 

** That's another thing," he suddenly exclaimed in 
English. ** It's a matter of dead necessity to find our 
way back to Europe. We've all done beastly things in 
Torriaca. Some of them we had to, I know; but we 
gloried in them, all the same. I'm sick of it now, and 
so are you, if you'd only confess it. It's Europe or 
nothing — our very souls are at stake." 

Montplessis nodded silently, but Morales assumed a 
position of dignified protest. 

** Yet my dear friends," he cried, ** are we not 
pledged to retrieve the Liberal cause, to avenge Her- 
nando Roy era? " 

" My faith, you may/' retorted Montplessis, with a 
decisive twitch of the shoulders. '* For me, no more 
silver-paper Republics, no more ten-franc Dictators. 
However, we have other matters to deal with. If these 
cutthroats must still have a capitan " 

Again Morales sprang forward with an elegant ges- 
ture. 

'' I resign. To you or to Reynolds I leave the task of 
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quelling these rebels. I have failed. Do me at least the 
justice of admitting that I have endeavoured." 

He sank back dejectedly on the Saratoga trunk. The 
Frenchman's words had burnt deeply, and he was hope- 
lessly face to face with revelations which he had been 
fleeing for a couple of years. 

Only two years ago he had ardently imagined that the 
hopes of his stormy childhood, his university visions 
might be realized in this, wild Torriacan adventure. 
Torriaca would be the germ of a marvellously r^en- 
erated ** Latin- America, " Royera would be its second 
Bolivar. . . . Royera 's star grew meaner and bloodier, 
then Morales became the Bolivar himself. . . . Now 
Torriaca was a ** silver-paper Republic " — Royera a 
** ten-franc-Dictator " — ^the soldiers of liberation were 
** cutthroats. *' Bolivar was a fugitive on this Ocean 
Prince, a prison-ship, a place of many alarms. 

In that final flash his vivacity had expired. A shadow 
had fallen upon his senses, and he neither watched nor 
listened to his companions. It was only the shrill voice 
of Pauline which stirred him at last from his coma. He 
rose, and, confronting Montplessis, informed him that he 
now craved his permission to sleep. Then he retired to 
the inner section of the cabin which he shared with 
Reynolds, the Englishman. 

The others watched his exit in solemn silence, politely 
Restraining their smiles until the crazy door had closed 
behind him. Montplessis performed a gesture with 
his shoulders. His companion smiled up at the ceil- 
ing. 

** He has no more Pablo Martesas,'' remarked Mont- 
plessis, with a distinctly sardonic glance towards the 
door. * * His last one had to be sacrificed to that magni- 
ficent declaration of heroism. And now, I suppose, we 
have to reckon without him." 
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*' He was a pretty poor figure in the scrimmage, 
Reynolds answered. ** That little scratch on the fore- 
head seemed to extinguish him, somehow. I really 
thought he would have to be left behind." 

Montplessis thought for several moments, while the 
lady resumed the horizontal on the sea-chest. 

** And now ? " he queried, with a sharply pene- 
trating glance. 

** Well, I take it, we must continue this capitan-busi- 
ness. It's either you or me. For my part . . .'' 

Montplessis reflected dramatically. 

** You're wounded, my friend,'' he said concisely. 
** There may still be some pretty problems before us 
until Las Palmas is reached. And besides " 

Reynolds nodded his acquiescence. That last word 
had been heavy with significance. On the whole, he had 
made a pretty considerable hash of things since ever 
they came aboard. It was mainly his fault that these 
Torriacan devils were here at all. Of course, they had 
fought at his side all the way from Chabrez — ^but still, 
he might have foreseen! Also, he had played the fool 
with Harper, and it was obvious that the skipper had 
had him on his black list ever since. 

** All right, Montplessis. You're older than I am. 
We'll shake hands on it and say * Good night.' " 

Pauline, who had been lolling in various postures 
through a succession of Havannah cigarettes, shot a 
curious glance towards the retiring youth. Even a 
dozen years of more or less professional love had not 
finally quelled that primitive impulse of admiration. 
Montplessis walked up and down the cabin, in further 
deliberation. Once she caught his eye as he passed, and 
refrained from disturbing him. 

At length he took out his revolver, examined the 
chambers, and abruptly stepped out into the corridor. 
The cabin-door closed softly behind him. She heard his 
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footsteps on the deck above, and the sound disquieted 
her. 

Montplessis in the moonlight glanced alertly at the 
bridge. The second mate, Robinson, allowed him to ap- 
proach without curiosity, which seemed to hint that he 
was not included in the skipper's frightened conspiracy. 
Indeed, he was more or less the skipper's antithesis. 
Approaching the hold, Montplessis' ears were assaulted 
by a sudden tempest of song. He identified the source 
of it with a certain little den constructed in order to 
facilitate the transport of savage animals from South 
America. Harper had augmented his income in this 
way for a number of years, but savage animals of a 
rather different type had now succeeded the original live- 
stock. 

Montplessis descended into the hold, picking his way 
through a corridor of fruit-crates towards the puma-den. 
Then, with growing distinctness and discordancy: 

. . . Paquita . . . Paquita — 
i No conoces mi putita? 

The door was locked or barricaded, and his first sum- 
mons seemed to pass unheard. He repeated with the butt 
of his revolver. The concert swiftly subsided, and a 
column of light revealed itself in front of him, inter- 
rupted by a leering, lemon-coloured face. 
i Quien esta, senor? " 
El capitan." 

The door swung wide, and Montplessis strode napo- 
leonically into the den. 

The soldiers of regeneration tumbled heavily out of 
their bunks and lolled at attention, while a little aborig- 
inal sergeant saluted portentously. Montplessis thrust 
his revolver into his pocket and with a swift imperious 
glance absorbed the humble particulars of the mess — ^the 
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dusky brandy-bottles, a musical instrument, a tattered 
set of cards. Religion was represented by a rosary and 
the remains of a mahogany saint. The photograph of a 
nude Parisian model gummed obliquely to the wall sug- 
gested an inkling of the refinements of civilization. 

Sternly and silently Montplessis inspected the hand- 
ful of barefooted ragamufSns while he assembled his 
limited stock of the Castilian. 

** I have come to-night,'' he concluded, ** to inform 
you that the senor capitan, Pacifico Morales, has ten- 
dered his resignation in favour of myself, the capitan 
de Montplessis." He paused impressively. ** One other 
matter, my children. This steamboat is a very bad 
hotel. We are still in peril. We shall soon be safely 
ashore. But in the meanwhile only devotion to duty can 
preserve us from the cupidity of our enemies. We must 
stand united. Otherwise we perish." 

The concert was resumed with vigour as he regained 
the open deck, though this time its waves were punctu- 
ated by heavy blows on the door as if Harper's men were 
following his example, having wearied of music for 
this night. 

** Little children, little savages," he reflected, as he 
paused for a space in the shadow of the deck-house. * * I 
am afraid, monsieur Morales, that you are wrong." 
That paltry tdblecm vivan^ was almost a mirror of the 
universe of men. The drink-bottle — the eternal game of 
hazard — ^with God and the saints in heaven smiling down 
upon the salvation of the world. Then music and the 
ribaldry of art — and always the impostor who calls 
himself ** el capitan." 

And Montplessis, in the full flux of his meditation, 
paused wonderingly. Why was it that, in spite of all his 
sophistries, his Hippokratic contempt of all things 
human, he was conscious of a certain elation at this 
empty title of command f His splendid assumption of 
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bravado in the puma-den, that fine napoleonic gestur- 
ing — ^was it, after all, entirely an assumption? Mont- 
plessis was that one in countless thousands who had 
never consciously lied to himself. His weaknesses were 
plain to him, and they amused him. After all, he was 
but a fool, like other men. 

The strident throbbing of the screw became intrusive. 
This was worse than the chanting of his invinciblesf 
He swung round with a shiver of resentment and made 
his way back to his quarters below. 

Pauline was still smoking lazily on the sea-chest. For 
the thousandth time he studied her complacent outlines, 
her nakedness of limbs and bosom, and the silver-buckled 
garters that were her pride. He had begun to wonder 
whether she belonged not by spiritual kinship to the 
world of things and desires which he had left behind a 
few minutes earlier. 

** Morales has been sobbing like an infant," she con- 
fided. ** I believe that imbecile has broken his heart." 

Montplessis drew off his drab hoUand jacket and fiung 
it across the Saratoga trunk. 

** He has only lost his horizon," was his answer. 



CHAPTER III 

MORALES SEEKS AN ANSWER IN THE STARS 

IT was one of Captain Harper's bitterest convictions 
that the absence of a liberal education is inclined to 
narrow the scope of human purposes like a circle of im- 
penetrable fog. Whatever is undiscovered remains a 
mystery, and Harper, as we have seen, distrusted mys- 
teries. And what could be more uncertain or mysteri- 
ous than an educated man? Normally, of course, he is 
a figure to be reverenced, so Harper duly reverenced at 
least two-thirds of the captains whom he ran against in 
the clubs and saloon-bars of his Central American ports. 
But he was dimly aware, like others, of a seamy side to 
** all this education." That there were unholy, un- 
gentlemanly things afoot beyond that impenetrable cur- 
tain, his nephew in the City was ample warrant. Flats 
in the West End where orgies were held at night-time, 
and society ladies did extraordinary things. His nephew 
knew all about these things, and other evidence was 
always to hand, in the Sunday papers, for example. 
And then there were occasions when even a sea-captain 
was brought in contact with educated men whom he 
wouldn't dream of introducing to his wife and family. 
And the men whom he had picked up in Santa Cruz 
seemed to furnish a woeful instance of this kind. They 
all appeared to have been educated. But they were not 
gentlemen in the sense that he would care to be a gentle- 
man. Why had they brought all these firearms aboard, 
for example ? And what did that young fellow mean by 
saying that they could compel them to give them a pas- 
sage? And those friends of theirs down in the hold — 
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surely they could hardly be defined as gentlemen. Be- 
sides, he had been making some shrewd inquiries during 
the morning, and he had stumbled across some very 
alarming facts. 

In the first place, Dick had made it perfectly clear to 
him that Hansen's earlier statement (confided to Dick 
himself) was considerably more detailed, more disquiet- 
ing, than the one which he had subsequently made under 
the skipper's own cross-examination. Hansen had in- 
sisted then, quite definitely, that a plan was being con- 
cocted down there in the hold to make away with the 
captain and plunder his treasury. And who was to say 
that Hansen was exaggerating ? He was a good seaman, 
not overgiven to drink. . . . And, maybe, all this was to 
be accomplished before they reached Las Palmas and 
civilization at dawn on Saturday. 

Next, he had had a chat about this revolution in Tor- 
riaca with Cunningham, the engineer. Now Cunning- 
ham took an interest in foreigners, and he understood 
all those goings-on ashore. And Cunningham had the 
most appalling stories about the fallen regime in Tor- 
riaca. Bloodshed, pillage, debauchery — it was worse 
than all that business in the Congo. The late president, 
Mr. Royera, had been lynched by a frenzied mob in 
Chabrez, his capital. And Harper's guests were prob- 
ably a few of his associates, who were fleeing from justice 
across the sea. 

Having settled this difficulty about education. Captain 
Harper saw a clear course in front of him. As long as 
daylight lasted, he would have to mask his manoeuvres. 
He must wait for the dark and San Felipe, which they 
ought to make about one o'clock in the morning, if they 
put on extra steam. Be pleasant-like to any of them 
when he met them. And in the course of the forenoon 
they all made their appearance on deck — all excepting 
the dagos in the hold, who rarely left their barrack, like 
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typical foreigners. But the pink-faced young English- 
man and Mr. Morales were strolling about the deck all 
the morning — ^never speaking to one another, like a 
couple of spies. Still, he tried to look civil whenever he 
passed them, because it wouldn't do to let them suspect 
anything yet. 

The Frenchman was the last to make his appearance. 
He swaggered out of his cabin about the middle of the 
morning with a big bundle of papers in his hand. That 
woman (who wasn't his wife) had preceded him about 
half an hour before, and had even tried to draw Dick 
into a discussion. But Dick knew his orders (having 
been the principal agent in their compilation), so little 
was said by either of the brothers-in-law until the dark- 
ness set in. 

The wind lay still and dormant behind them, and 
over that deep purple hemisphere of ocean the shimmer- 
ing heat of the tropics poured down unquenched. The 
Englishman, Reynolds, felt within him the revival of 
some half -forgotten self that seemed to waken as his eye 
swept exultingly over that enormous tumbling desolation, 
ridden with surf and dark and passionate as only South- 
em seas can appear. What was it? — something re- 
echoed from the dear old iEneid of his school days, some- 
thing that ended with ** . . . marmore verso." It had 
been chasing the outskirts of his memory for days and 
days at sea — and now he all but remembered. 

Montplessis, unsuspectful of the impending nexus of 
calamity, sat smoking in the grateful shade of the deck- 
house, his malarial visage agleam with satisfaction. Al- 
ready he seemed to have justified his captaincy. He had 
luxuriated in his hammock for a couple of hours after 
breakfajst, considering, making plaiis, and sounding the 
situation, and waiting for Pauline to leave him alone. 
At length he had crawled out and stepped into the ad- 
joining half of the cabin, whose occupants had already 
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gone up on deck. His object was to examine a certain 
section of the wall. It was quite close to the porthole, 
and he had noticed it whilst pretending to listen to 
Morales several days ago. He thumped it heavily with 
his fist, after the mode of a ship's doctor diagnosing a 
chest complaint. A portion of the planking had been 
broken in, and, as he thought, a hollow lay behind it. 
He took out a clasp-knife, inserted it, and, within a couple 
of minutes, had extracted a piece of boarding about 
eighteen inches by twelve, revealing a cavity deep 
enough to insert his hand. 

He re-entered his own cabin on tiptoe, opened some- 
thing that lay tumbled up in his hammock, and took out 
of it a small brown-paper parcel which Morales had 
tendered to him an hour before. This parcel contained 
the oft-debated treasury, a pile of American greenbacks 
amounting to $67,000. He counted them carefully, re- 
placed them, and tied up the parcel again. Then he 
found a nail and a mallet and returned to the cabin of 
Morales. ' 

He hammered the nail securely into the inner wall of 
the cavity and from it he suspended the parcel by a 
special loop in the string. Then he replaced the board 
with a delicate precision, stepped back a couple of paces 
and scrutinized the whole wall foot by foot. 

The other day his attention had been caught by the 
fact that this board was pressed out of the vertical, leav- 
ing a narrow slit of darkness. It was obviously a piece 
of patchwork in keeping with the general dilapidation 
of this abominable steamboat. He had now adjusted it 
to the common level of the cabin wall, and, parbleu, who 
but monsieur Sherlock Holmes would ever detect its 
singularity? 

Here Montplessis had stretched himself complacently 
and lit a Pablo Martesa, one of several which he had 
filched from this cabin before the stock ran out Then he 
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returned to his own cubicle, unlocked the Saratoga trunk, 
and produced the heavy bundle of manuscript which was 
formally superscribed Mes Memoirs. 

This compilation, which had occupied his leisure at 
intervals through a number of years, resembled a glori- 
fied diary, though the form of past narration was gen- 
erally preserved. From the first he had envisaged the 
insertion of a special provision in his last will and testa- 
ment, whereby this revelation should be withheld from 
publication for twenty-one years after his demise. Then 
at last would it burst upon humanity, to survive for 
ever, and possibly create a school. Montplessis, seated 
in reverie upon the sun-swept deck of the Ocean Prince, 
already heard the posthumous acclamation of the criti- 
cal profession: '* Un Qoncourt exotique " — '' T^vangile 
picaresque " — and much other nonsense such as the 
learned appear to revel in. He scanned the opening 
pages paternally. It was the first time that he had 
glanced at them since the Torriacan debacle. He turned 
back with philosophic amusement to that mordant juve- 
nile dedication penned in new-century Paris. Voila! 
Already he has begun to outlive his childhood in Dau- 
phin6, with its aristocratic inertia, its dead ancestral 
mysticism. Already he is groping in his blindness, 
through persiflage, towards cosmopolitanism and scepti- 
cism — ^those immediate forerunners of exile and adven- 
ture. ** In every modem tragedy the numvais sujet is 
civilization.'' Bravo, Amaury de Montplessis, at one- 
and-twenty! — only, you might have added — *' and cul- 
ture the eternal ingemie.'' He passed on lovingly a 
year or two. Diantre ! At twenty-three he is scribbling 
almost like Morales . . . ** Away from this bourgeois 
age of ours when dullness is esteemed to be the greatest 
of the virtues. The twentieth century is fated to that 
impasse where civilization must end and nothing sue- 
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ceed it. Ah, for but one hour of the old forgotten world 
of chivalry and intoxication and discovery. Ah — 

Pour voler llt-bas avec elles 

Au soleil d'or, au printemps vert. 

I, too, must take wing and seek my fortune far away. 
After all, the earth has not grown smaller, there still 
remain the untravelled continents, the eternal seas. 
Such were my thoughts one morning as I returned from 
a nocturnal adventure in Montmartre. The same day I 
happened to pass the Bourse, and I spat at it in my im- 
potent indignation . . . that mammon-house which is 
corrupting a world." 

Montmartre! The word conveyed an icier significance 
than many chapters of this turgid self-lamentation. 
Montmartre, the starving effort of the Parisian to es- 
cape from the world that he has created! Montplessis 
saw himself, sitting in cafes, with a crumpled shirt, sur- 
rounded by noise. He recalled the stifling nights of de- 
lirious amusement, the endless, heatless morrows, the 
bitter reality of things. And then the black wall of dis- 
covery when he learnt that civilization, even in her pas- 
sions, is but a cold, deflowered mistress, whose soul has 
perished even though her body is splendoured with an 
evil fascination. 

After a few pages the scope of his desolation is 
widened. 

" I had returned from London. My God, what illu- 
sions had I trodden into the dust of Oxford Street. 
After all, this London, despite its specious imperialism, 
is but Paris boiled in tea. The same squalid comfort, 
the same insolent mediocrity, in flne, the same eternal 
emptiness of spirit. I could have wept in my disillu- 
sionment as I dragged my way through its sordid ten- 
tacles. ' ' 
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And then, at five-and-twenty, the sudden and tempes- 
tuous rush of full realization — those seventeen sheets of 
burning self-revelation, wherein he turns and battles 
with each successive Medusa which has hitherto enslaved 
his idealism. First, the stately Wertheresque prelude: 
** It is over. My God, how I have suffered! Adieu, 
Adrienne, last of my romances, my illusions! Hence- 
forth, I live alone among realities. *' Then, like the 
rapid uprising of a midsummer storm, that wonderful 
Montplessian torrent of recantations : 

'* Now stricken with the sense of foul abasement, and 
bleeding from a thousand lies, I turn to face the per- 
petual solitude of the future. I abjure Paris, France, 
Europe, and civilization, and go forth an exile to find 
salvation. I abjure all the vices and dogmas of my kin- 
dred, the militant aristocracy, with its hirelings, the 
Bourgets and Boulangers, and Esterhazys, with their 
petty plots, their pitiful perjuries. I abjure democracy 
and monsieur the President of the Republic. I abjure 
religion and the Devil, the oligarchy of the saints, and 
the limited monarchy of God. I also abjure science and 
the determinists, the infallibility of the academies, and 
the survival of the anthropoid ape and the Heidelberg 
man. I abjure Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and the 
Bights of Tradesmen. I abjure the mumbo-jumbo of 
the Nationalists, the worship of the village ghosts, and 
the cult of the natal soil, and proudly proclaim myself a 
cosmopolitan. Every falsehood, every chimera must 
perish. We must have no hopes, save in Kosmopolis — a 
city in a dream. 

*' Nietzsche alone spake the truth when he wrote that 
man must return to the desert. I also go forth to seek 
the desert, a lifelong exile and a forerunner of that cen- 
tury when every idealist shall be an exile. I go forth an 
explorer consecrated to the discovery of all that in cul- 
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tured France and Europe has withered and died of civ- 
ilization." 

Montplessis raised his eyes and surveyed the sea- 
scape. The Ocean Prince was beginning to swerve a 
little as if her bows had already touched the fringes of an 
oncoming sea of surf. She swerved so that the horizon 
tilted and Montplessis touched the rail for security. 
The following moment a storm of spray spat past him, 
though the deep waters at his feet remained that pro- 
found untroubled purple whose secret none of the colder 
seas of the North has ever discovered from the skies. 

Close behind him sang the strident voice of the 
skipper : 

'* Keep 'er going all day. Ought to make San Feleep 
this side o' to-morrow.'' 

And the swell continued with fitful phases of qui- 
escence. But Montplessis had sunk back into his manu- 
script and ceased to care for the hours. A problem was 
gradually shaping itself out of the pages of his own 
rhapsodic past. He was struggling to identify the bitter 
idealist of five-and-twenty with this impassive malaria- 
tinted adventurer — this medley of Montaigne and Casa- 
nova — ^himself at thirty-two. 

He turned to the records of his earliest experiment in 
exile, the African consulship at Koambo in 1904. It 
begins with a brusque transition of the diaristic form of 
narrative and many lyrical pages of self-appreciation 
and pioneer enthusiasm. ** I am like some greater but 
adolescent Loti, tasting strange fruits and discovering 
strange happinesses.'' Then abruptly, ** This paradise 
becomes a hell whenever my thoughts descend to earth 
and I perceive the sickening odour of negroes and flies." 
Then ** At night my soul exults in its martyrdom. I 
am alone in this enormous hot-house of Equatorial 
Africa, alone with an infinite profusion of abominable 
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life. ' ' A few pages further, * ' Bah, it is nauseating ! My 
body is covered with boils, and I cannot procure a bath." 
Then, almost immediately, '*Day and night I chant my 
litanies to the future ; I, an anchorite suffering only for 
the future. I shall never return to civilization, this un- 
natural mother who has driven me forth an exile from 
her bosom.'' Then suddenly the scene is changed. 

*' I am recalled in disgrace from Koambo and dis- 
missed the consular service. I would return to Paris and 
consider a career in politics, but money is wanting, and 
I am hundreds of thousands of francs in debt. If these 
mountebanks would only advance me my passage-money, 
instead of grimacing like baboons! But, alas! I must 
rot and wither here in this eternal, blinding hell of per- 
petual sunshine until my blood dries up and my body 
becomes a sepulchre of vanquished idealism. '* 

Then follow the struggling years of genuine exile 
wherein the earlier Momtplessis fades logically into the 
later. He tramps Uganda and Nigeria, nearly perishes 
of malarial fever, and eventually reaches Senegal. Then, 
suddenly, he is en route for the Americas, to be dis- 
charged, a penniless immigrant at Pernambuco. '* My 
faith, I am surrounded by human ordure, yet already I 
am aware of an infinite enchantment. Here vice is still 
a primitive passion, a submission to intoxicating colours, 
and even the ironist may smile as well as sneer.'' The 
smile continues and grows radiant as the scene changes 
northward to New Orleans. Here enters that solitary 
human figure whom Montplessis ever condescends to 
regard as an equal. Pages are crammed with quaint 
vignettes of Madison Greenaway — ^his flabby face, his 
flamboyant shirts, his imperious personality, his three- 
dollar cigars. By degrees the flnished portrait acquires 
a history. Montplessis himself is drawn into an atmos- 
phere of fllibustering flnance. The twin supermen are 
merged in a partnership which includes a shadowy, but 
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lucrative, proprietorship of faro-dens and public women. 
To judge from the narrative of Montplessis, New Or- 
leans must have reeked with their enterprises. *' We 
are Uncle Sam's accredited agents in Noctumalism/' he 
observes, after recording some audacious deal with the 
police. But the course of adventure can never run 
straight for long. After two years Greenaway is in 
flight towards the Mexican frontier — ** with sacks of 
plunder and a pocketful of hothouse cigars '* — and 
Montplessis, after an adventurous cruise in the Carib- 
bean, finds another haven at last in Costa Bica. 

" In the Hotel Bolivar I met one evening a small, 
vain-glorious colonel from Torriaca, who aspires to be- 
come the Dictator of that Republic. He seemed to have 
based his material hopes upon a parcel of charlatans and 
a certain Pacifico Morales, a Cuban physician, domi- 
ciled in the United States. This man had performed an 
illegal operation in Kansas City, and, as Greenaway 
might say, was taking an extensive holiday. The pre- 
tender desired me to associate myself in this adventure. 
I have not entirely ceased to be a Frenchman, and every 
Frenchman is a philosopher at thirty. I made no imme- 
diate decision, but awaited the second act of the 
comedy. ' ' 

The second act may have been precipitated by the ina- 
bility of Montplessis to pay his hotel bill. At all events, 
he is soon elbow-deep in this new conspiracy, and his 
narrative grows complex and sensational. The actual 
revolt and revolution — accomplished under his own me- 
teoric leadership — are recorded in a score of sweeping 
paragraphs. We find Hernando Royera enthroned in 
Chabrez as President, with a band of armed ** zambos '' 
as his visible mandate. Montplessis, as Minister of the 
Finances, is of course his principal vizier, while Morales, 
as Minister of Public Instruction, becomes a leading per- 
sonality in the story. 
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"Millennium is reached. We hive at last achieved a 
political comedy that is nowhere marred by dullness." 
Unfortunately there is already a fair amount of blood- 
shed. Citizens are executed in the barrack-yard at 
Chabrez, ** to protect them, I assume, from the conse- 
quences of their own fanaticism and folly." In the 
thick of these diversions comes the reappearance of 
Greenaway, with Reynolds, his latest satellite. And the 
speedy fruit of this visitation is the Giant Mahogany 
Syndicate of Torriaca. 

Here, as the crisis in the narrative approaches, it 
grows profuse in intimations. ** I spent the week-end 
entertaining this Reynolds, who is to be the Executive 
Manager of the ' Giant.' He is an English boy, ex- 
ternally not without culture; he has read Virgil and 
Maupassant. Yet he approves of all the recent pro- 
nunciamientos, and argues that civilization vanishes at 
the Tropics." A little later, ** I dined alone with the 
British Minister. This plenipotentiary complained that 
we are pursuing an unconstitutional programme. I 
answered: * Monsieur Cameron, the Royera Adminis- 
tration is a syndicate of rogues, which has overpowered 
a sleeping Republic. My own share in the comedy is 
limited to preserving a few pesetas from their plunder- 
ings and keeping the President from drinking himself to 
death.' " The next night Montplessis is visited by 
the Minister of the Interior with a scheme for restoring 
the purity of public life. '* He talked very long and 
very eloquently, and abstracted two boxes of my cigars." 

Meanwhile, the Giant Mahogany Syndicate waxes 
prosperous and healthy. *' Reynolds is driving herds 
of peones into the clearings, and I hear a great number 
of reports of whipping and other unpleasantness." And 
all the time Morales is reminding the intellectuals of 
Chabrez that '* the eye of all Latin- American is turned 
upon the white and soaring standard of Torriaca." 
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With these words the narrative ended. 

There remained to be told the story of General Caste- 
16r's abortive rising and the punitive massacre which 
succeeded it, the departure of Greenaway and the mur- 
der of Porfirio Zamoretas. And then the cleavage in the 
military, the rebellion in the forests, the final catas- 
trophe at Chabrez — and the voyage of the Ocean Prince. 

By this time the sun had touched meridian, and even 
the surf -swept ocean in all its turmoil seemed to slum- 
ber in the heyday of its spell. Against that ardent, un- 
changing background of his crowded, disorganized exis- 
tence, Montplessis saw these last scenes moving in all 
their strange reality again. 

And all that afternoon he sat absorbed in his narra- 
tion, lulled by the surging monotone of the Atlantic and 
heedless of happenings on deck. He never noticed the 
skipper's uneasy demeanour, the comings and goings of 
the seamen, or even his own companions in defeat. He 
was hard upon the climax of his relation when the day- 
light began to thicken, and he knew that the tropical 
spasm of fleeting twilight was at hand. But his epic 
must not be left unfinished, and after glancing hastily 
at the sunset, he strove to hurry his pen towards the 
close. 

It was Reynolds who wakened him eventually to the 
complications of the moment. 

'* Something's up," his voice announced in English, 
breaking in upon a philosophic paradox. 

Montplessis dropped his pen with a visible start. 
Good heavens, what is it? " 

We'll have to settle with Harper. The fellow's a 
damned bad actor, and he's got something tremendously 
on his mind. He seems to be in a devil of a hurry to 
* sight ' San Felipe, as he puts it, and he's been down 
six times to the engine-room to find out why they can't 
get up more steam." 
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Montplessis gathered the history of his life into a 
bundle and rose unsteadily to his feet. The Ocean Prince 
was rolling bewilderingly. 

** Is it to be force or not — ^there is the question? And 
if not force " 

Reynolds grasped the rail, but did not answer. A 
smile was flickering round the comers of his mouth. 
You know, it's infernally amusing, '* he said at last. 

Harper's merry men have all caught the infection. 
I heard the Scandinavian — the big blighter with the 
beard — telling some long story about bullion we're sup- 
posed to have in our sleeves." 

Montplessis rose, and together they began to stagger 
in the direction of the bows, pausing a moment to peer 
with suspicion into the central inferno of the hold. 

'* After all," reflected Reynolds, ** it must seem pretty 
questionable, at least. We burst upon them, bristling 
with arms, in a devilish hurry. Board this tug from a 
rowing-boat, too, about an hour before they're due to 
sail out of port ! I lead oflf by trying to frighten the fel- 
low, and we end by offering to pay — and paying — an ex- 
orbitant bribe for our passage. And even an ignorant 
fool like Harper must know that the late Royera was not 
exactly a saint." 

Montplessis stopped amidships. * * Pauline will be dis- 
gustingly seasick," he remarked, quite irrelevantly, as he 
lit another of Morales' cigars. 

Though the day's heat had scarcely diminished, one- 
half of the heavens was already bursting into sunset. 
A sudden gust of wind from the south-east brought the 
torrid heat of the Sahara about their ears. Against the 
bows, as if in contemplation of the approaching miasma 
of twilight, stood the motionless flgure of Morales. The 
others began to stumble in his direction, but he took no 
account of their approach. He seemed to have lost the 
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present altogether, and stood like a Himalayan hennit in 
the midst of the passing of the day. 

Montplessis touched him lightly on the shoulder. He 
answered with his eyes alone. 

'* You had better come down and sup, my friend. 
There may be trouble ahead. ' ' 

This time the Creole felt the point of a challenge, and 
turned to assume a new position. For a while the three 
regarded one another in silence. Montplessis recalled a 
passage in his Memoirs written only half an hour before : 
** That evening we elected Pacifico Morales our capitan, 
as a concession to the childish imagination of our dan- 
gerous fellow-exiles. It was known that Royera had in- 
tended him to be his successor ; he was the only one of us 
who had troubled to adopt the Torriacan citizenship, 
and some show of pomposity was exigent. For the first 
three days he suffered abominably from seasickness.'' 

For some reason that final scene on the deck of the 
Ocean Prince remained pretty distinct in their memories 
ever after. They stood speechless and constrained, 
united in their loneliness, amazingly dissimilar in every 
particular of outward guise and gesture. Behind the 
sun was sinking stormily, firing the whole of the heavens, 
and sending its blood-red shiver across the rolling sur- 
face of the Atlantic. 

The voice of the Creole, breaking sharply into the 
hush, seemed oddly keen and defiant. His hand rose 
theatrically as if in hostility, and his eyes looked fiercely 
at the Frenchman, who, in the vanishing daylight, was 
fast becoming a silhouette. 

** If there is danger, you are better capable of encoun- 
tering it than is Pacifico Morales. You know that I have 
resigned my responsibility. It is for you to be vigilant 



now. ' ' 
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I have been occupied all this day," Montplessis ex- 
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plained. ** Have you observed the behaviour of this sea- 
captain? " 

Morales met this query with gleaming eyes. 

** I am not a common spy, madre de dios," he re- 
torted, with an ugly movement of the lips which was 
scarcely European. 

As a matter of fact, his nostrils had detected the 
familiar aroma of the Frenchman's cigar. He knew that 
his friend had been robbing him, and the thought 
aroused a vaguely chivalrous resentment. 

** The devil, I am too hungry to argue," responded 
Montplessis, with a tolerant shrug of the shoulders. 
** Only remember that San Felipe is no longer very far 
away." 

He turned aside with Reynolds, and both men began to 
lurch across the deck in a supperly direction. 

** Useless, useless," murmured Reynolds, with a smile 
and a headshake towards the deserted Creole. 

** A satin wood musical-box with three tunes — that is 
what Greenaway has called him," Montplessis answered 
sardonically, as they made their way down the com- 
panion. 

But the Creole, careless of criticism, had turned anew 
to meet the advancing twilight. There was a kindness in 
the gloaming, and it consoled him. Its solitude im- 
parted to his reveries a shadowy, yet grateful, serenity 
which was troubled by the contact of those others. It 
was the mate's watch now, and Morales was perpetually 
half-conscious of his hovering existence. But to-night 
responsibility lay like a mantle upon the sterner shoul- 
ders of Montplessis, and to Morales it was as if he had 
waved danger itself into the distance. Last night he 
had essayed one pitiful attitude of self-assertion. Now, 
at last, he had renounced all vain cajoling of peoples 
into the future, and hungered only for the single-handed 
adventure of love. 
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A husky voice spoke suddenly over his shoulder. 

*' Fine evenin', Mr. Morales/' said Captain Harper. 

Morales banished his desires to the Elysian fields, and 
returned the greeting with sullen eyes. 

'* Good evening, captain. If I can be of service to 
you, I'll be right glad to help you." 

By this time darkness, like an advancing sea-fog, had 
covered all the cast. It was the false note of hearty 
insouciance in the captain's voice which had betrayed 
his preoccupation to Morales. His face and eyes were 
imperceptible in the blackness. 

** Well, it's like this, Mr. Morales," he explained. 
** To-night — ^well, it just 'appens to be my birthday, 
and I'm celebratin' the 'appy event in the cabin. I've 
been talkin' to your friends about it, and they're quite 
willin' to come in after supper and have a smoke. Just 
friendly-like, you know, seein' it 'appens to be my birth- 
day. And p'r'aps Dick — that's Mr. Puckle — p'r'aps 'e 
may give us a song or two later on. 'E 's a good singer, 
is Dick. Quite one of them class performers, like More 
and Burgus. Wtell, all o' your friends 'as accepted, 
bein' gentlemen; and they said as you was up 'ere. So 
I thought, you see, if I stepped up and asked you to 
join us, you might p'r'aps do me the honour." 

The Creole's countenance managed to simulate a 
smile. 

* * Captain Harper, I 'm exceedingly grateful to you for 
extending this invitation to me. I assure you, I shall 
not forget it. But I'm afraid I can't accept. Captain 
Harper, I must inform you that I am unwell. It is a 
sort of hereditary malaise. You can see how it afflicts 
me. I leave my friends and prefer the company of my- 
jsdif. But I am sure that no one could better fill my 
place than yourself. Accordingly, I supplicate you to 
be the bearer of my apologies. ' ' 

He bowed with his finest courtesy, and the skipper, 
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after hesitating a moment, retired. It was clear that he 
did not take much account of the prospective absence of 
Morales. 

By this time the oncoming darkness was blackening 
out the last ashes of sunset, and the tossing Atlantic dis- 
tance had begun to mingle its shadow with the gloom of 
^arly night. Such was the canvas upon which the potent 
imagination of Morales projected that unforgotten pic- 
ture which possessed him to the depths of his heart. 
There, dismissing the ungainly phantasm of Captain 
Harper, he saw the Alexis racing far away to the north- 
east, now a hundred leagues ahead, yet strangely closer 
than the deck beneath his feet. At first he say it only as 
a hastening cluster of lights upon the horizon, a mere 
passing stranger in the distance. Then the background 
of night and the distance faded entirely, and the Alexis 
became the very ground that he walked on, a solid expe- 
rience of the senses. Against the faceless holiday-vista 
of a sumptuously crowded deck, moved those two pur- 
suing spectres whom even Montplessis feared a little and 
Be3naolds condescended to ** reckon with " — the one 
ignoble, fawning, and repulsive, a savage both in blood 
and in the spirit, the other gaunt, white-haired, impres- 
sive, a master-nature burning with a master-passion, the 
religion of revenge. But for Morales the scene contained 
a third and far greater protagonist — ^the woman who 
held in her passage the fate of his soul, who had led him 
like a star from hazard to hazard during the last disas- 
trous hours in Chabrez, the capital. 

** That young Englishman was right — ^we have all 
done ugly things in Torriaca. And in earlier years, be- 
fore we dreamed of Torriaca, our hands did ugly things. 
It is only our soul that is stainless yet — so long as we 
may hope for salvation in a star." 

That night of terror in Chabrez, the time of pillage 
and street massacre, when the husband lay mangled to 
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death in the Plaza de la Libertad, and the lovers had 
spent their last hour before the parting. . . . To-night, 
for the hundredth time, Morales was living it over once 
more. Her flight, and that wild message of warning 
which he had sent in pursuit of it — ^had it followed her 
indeed to Santiago, or had the bearers faltered or fallen 
before the frontier? And had some silent tragedy been 
accomplished in the cabins of the Alexis, extinguishing 
for ever his star? For the present he had nothing but 
his fatalism to console him. Pacifico and Cristina were 
but points of brightness in some enormous shadow- 
picture, whose substance, whose reality surpassed all hu- 
man experience and understanding. They were but pris- 
oners in the clasp of an inconceivable destiny, whose 
visible expedients were this sordid hulk and the un- 
comely clay of her captain. 

Like many others whose sight is thick to human actu- 
ality, Morales had that far-seeking sense which grasps 
successfully at the distant and unseen. But now across 
the fancy-screen of his memories came the sudden bright- 
ness of the tropical moonrise. The stars were rising fast 
above his eyes, constellation after constellation taking 
shape in the darkness and poised above the rim of the 
Atlantic the unfinished outline of the Bear. 

To this mortal, standing blindly on the brink of un- 
calculated disaster, that spectacle was as the answer to 
some unrevealed but supplicated God. In a moment of 
mysticism this thought rose almost inarticulate to his 
brain. There, in the heavens, aloof from all the toils 
and destinies of humanity, was the visible answer to his 
own similitude. 

His hand went to his lips, then fell with a shudder. 
From the nether-depths of the hold there came a con- 
fusion of inebriate voices, a bubbling of bestial song. 
He recognized the words of his mother-tongue — ^yet how 
strange and remote appear all human speech and gesture 
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to the dreamer communing with the stars! Poetry, the 
unsung music of the higher senses, alone responds to 
these rare and wonderful moments of transfiguration. 
And now, as if in answer to that challenge flung from 
below, a medley of English verses rose to his memory: 

Thou friend of mine, while night fares still before us, 
Come, cast the chess-board — ^let this hour be free 
Ere Change, the subtle sorcerer- that bore us. 
Invade this little world of Me-and-Thee. 

See, see how yonder Moon is big with warning, 
How gray the world that waits beyond the dawn. 
Though Night be sure, unchartered is the Morning — 
Thyself, Friend, art but a strange God's pawn. 

Morales started back to earth. His thoughts had spent 
themselves out and of a sudden he became alert. 

The profane chorus had lulled and stifled so 
brusquely . . . and now, deep silence, above and be- 
neath. He looked round swiftly, noticing that the mate 
was out of sight and only a mute, anonymous helmsman 
disturbed his solitude. He listened. The minutes passed 
heavily. But there was no resumption of that familiar 
fracas in the cabin. He could not imagine why, but he 
began to shiver, despite the warmth of the summer night. 
Twice he turned with a gasp of anxiety, but his eye fell 
upon no object that was not at rest. 

The moon was flooding the heavens, and already there 
were great spaces of brightness over the plunging sea* 
The shadow of the frightened Creole began to lengthen 
across the whitening deck. From the direction of the 
after-cabins he heard a sharp and extraordinary sound 
— ^like the agony of a strangled ape. For the reeling 
space of a second he hesitated. Then, with a whine of 
dismay, he scrambled down the ladder arid into the hold. 
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What was he seeking? Was it fellowship, even the fel- 
lowship of men whom he dreaded? 

The door of the wild-beast compartment was closed, 
and he halted in front of it. Two minutes must have 
passed before he moved again. A foot-creak sounded on 
the deck above, and he began to beat the door with his 
hands. 

It opened, and the light flooded out. Never moving, 
hardly breathing, he stood on the threshold — staring in 
horror at the six huddled bodies, the stupefied faces. A 
cry rose up in his throat, but he stuffed it back. 

The footsteps above had almost reached the hatchway. 
Again he uttered the shadow of a cry and dashed wildly 
and senselessly towards the further end of the passage. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DEVIL PLAYS THE PART OP A SEA-CAPTAIN 

AND meanwhile Captain Harper, sitting in his cabin, 
was waiting for the * ' birthday-party ' ' to celebrate. 

Unhappily he had neither stars nor ecstasies to while 
away his suspense. The half -hours that passed like min- 
utes through the reveries of Morales lingered intermina- 
bly. There was nothing on earth to do but smoke and 
wait. And waiting is often a severe ordeal to a con- 
spirator whose self-reliance is apt to warp and weaken 
with the coming of the eleventh hour. Now every ten 
minutes found the skipper in tighter conflict with his 
familiar hobgoblin, the mysterious — ^that disquieting sug- 
gestion of the unknowable surrounding these incompre- 
hensible beings, the passengers. Suppose his artifice 
failed entirely? Well, anyway, it was too late to change 
his mind now. Besides, it wasn't thinkable that he 
should fail. Still, it was an anxious, uncomfortable sort 
of position for a respectable man weighed down with 
this responsibility of a ship and a ship's company, and 
the head of a promising family as well. 

Montplessis, the other protagonist, had no misgivings. 
Long accustomed to the ups and downs of the vaga- 
bond's pilgrimage, he had lost the physical sensation of 
apprehension. Of course, it was quite obvious that this 
imbecile sailor intended some mischief. The fact was 
ludicrously evident, he had read it in his eyes when he 
stumbled into their quarters with his childish invitation. 
But Montplessis had no fears as to the result. Armed 
and expectant, with Reynolds at his side, he was a match 
for all the resources of this steamship Odysseus. The 

46 
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only preparation for action which he deemed of serious 
importance was the putting of Pauline through her in- 
structions. 

They had finished supper, and his houri was sprawl- 
ing languidly over the sea-chest. Montplessis began to 
study her with grave unexpressed amusement. Why 
had he made no mention of her in his Memoirs that 
afternoon? Was it not because he retained something 
of the original Frenchman in his tastes? He preserved 
the Gallic instinct of economy, he shrank from non- 
essentials in his narrative, mere discursiveness had no 
place in his logic. What, after all, is Pauline but an 
elementary necessity? One does not immortalize such 
things. And yet there remained another side of Pauline, 
the subjective, sensuous side, that lived and wandered 
and had adventures. 

' ' Tell me, my love, ' ' he queried suddenly. * * Do you 
ever write memoirs? '' 

* * My God, ,no, ' ' she answered, twitching her ample, 
shining shoulders. * * I forget everything. That is life. ' ' 

'' Mais tiens, Pauline, you have had many admirers. 
Have they never taught you anything worthy to be re- 
corded? '' 

'* I forget them all. I remember only my little child 
in Trinidad.*' 

** Precisely. It is only the accidents, the unexpected 
that we remember, since they alone are of any account. 
Par exemple this evening promises to be full of accidents. 
Our worthy Monsieur le Capitaine is about to play his 
cards. In a little time you will be so good as to put on 
some clothes and accompany him to his cabin. What 
will happen at first I cannot say. There will certainly 
be a heavy silence. Presently, however, you will be 
afflicted by the sea-sickness. You must be very painfully 
afflicted. You will rise from the table and totter out of 
the room. You will then naturally proceed on deck for 
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the fresh air. There you will observe very carefully all 
that happens outside until we emerge from the cabin. 
Do not lose sight of Morales, who has fortunately de- 
clined Monsieur Harper's invitation and will probably 
remain on deck. Do not, however, be too conspicuous, 
since it is necessary above all things for us to appear 
to be imbeciles and dupes — until I have played my 
card.'' 

He found Reynolds already armed and restless, his 
hands thrust into the pockets of his calz<meros, his thick 
hair concealed beneath a purple head-scarf, which he 
always seemed to sport in times of trouble. ** Hadn't 
we better step across? " that youth demanded. 

** A few minutes more, my friend. Pauline is dress- 
ing. I have prepared for her a special part in to- 
night's episode. I have also prepared my own." 

The lady reappeared soon after in a kind of Carmen- 
cita costume, which caused her protector to wonder 
whether she or Reynolds looked the more gorgeously 
incongruoud. There was a brief delay while she shuffled 
and disposed her draperies. Then Montplessis nodded 
significantly to his friend. 

** It is time," he said, as he opened the door with a 
bow. They found their host awaiting them in his cabin, 
and to Montplessis he appeared both embarrassed and 
relieved. He motioned them into seats around the table, 
which was set out with decanter and glasses. Mont- 
plessis shot a suspicious glance at his companion. He 
scented a palpable snare in that decanter, which, oddly 
enough, he had never thought about before. 

** Will you drink a glass of wine, ladies and gentle- 
men? " the skipper inquired, with a smirk. ** It's good 
wine. I only keep it for special occasions like, and this 
happens to be my birthday, as I think I told you before. ' ' 

He filled each of the glasses from the decanter, and 
for a few seconds nobody moved. Then he produced 
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an enormous snuff-box crammed with homely, coarse-cut 
tobacco. 

** I'm afraid IVe got no cigarros," he proclaimed, 
with eflPusive geniality. Then, picking up his glass, he 
drained it at a single swallow. Montplessis hesitated a 
moment. To refuse to drink might precipitate hostilities 
— ^the very last thing that he desired. Moreover, he was 
certain that Harper had filled all four glasses from the 
same decanter. He began to caress the stem of his own 
glass, making a few random observations on the subject 
of vintages in general. And all the while he watched the 
skipper narrowly, though without any outward sign of 
interest or suspicion. He saw him pour out another 
glass and dispose of it as unceremoniously as the first, 
^hen Reynolds, who had evidently been preoccupied 
with the same deliberation, raised his own glass and ex- 
claimed with his singular sweetness : 

' * Your health. Captain Harper. We all wish you the 
usual happy returns.'* 

And all three visitors drank together. The captain 
doubled up in acknowledgment, and pledged each and 
all of them in return. He began to chatter aimlessly and 
redundantly, while the others smoked Havannahs and 
listened inattentively. Montplessis, who had arranged 
the signal beforehand, began to mop his forehead with a 
handkerchief. Thereat Pauline, with a startling want of 
subtlety, jumped theatrically out of her seat with her 
hand pressed tightly against her heart. 

* ' My God, I am sick, ' ' she announced. 

Captain Harper removed his pipe and looked slightly 
offended. 

** Well, it ain't the wine, miss," he protested. ** You 
take my word, that's good value that is, and I paid good 
money for it." 

Montplessis was prepared for the situation. 

** Your wine. Captain Harper, is heavenly. But my 
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little friend suffers always from the roll of the sea. Per- 
haps you will pardon her if she retires. Mademoiselle 
is singularly pale." 

So Mademoiselle retired according to schedule, and 
the monologue went on as if nothing had interrupted it. 
Montplessis drank another glass of the heavenly vintage 
and waited composedly for Harper to talk himself out. 
Of course, he must exhaust himself eventually. It was 
inevitable, for the man was no artist in conversation. 
Then the visitors would tarry a little longer, until the 
wordless atmosphere became intolerable. At last Mont- 
plessis would swim into the discussion, like Socrates in 
a platonic dialogues^ and, unless he had misread the sit- 
uation, he must end by making the skipper his sobered 
accomplice. 

But the latter 's fluency was rather slow to exhaust it- 
self. He had commenced to expound his position in all 
its bearings. 

" I know I'm not much like some of your high-falutin' 
skippers. W'y> I 'ave met some amongst 'em as couldn't 
steer a mailcart. . . . Course, I grant you, the Ocecm 
Prince ain't the Vectis, like, or the Olympic, but there's 
seamanship, remember. I started afore the mast when 
I was fourteen, 'ardly, and been through the grill. I've 
worked 'ard and I've learnt my trade. And, what's 
more, I've saved money. I've been sailin' these waters 
now for more'n twenty years, and I know most of the 
ports as I know the parish where I was bom — ^know'm 
better, in fact. There's Savannah, New Orleans, Tam- 
pico. Vera Cruz — ^and Santy Cruz, where you come from 
— ^there's Cristobal and Cartajena, and all the islands. 
Some of them places may be as near to hell as makes no 
difference, you might say. Well — I've been to all of 
*em, gentlemen, same as you 'ave, probably. But when 
I'm ashore I don't go swiUin' agardinty, and all that 
sort o' bilge. I don't go runnin' round lookin' for your 
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Margaritas. And 111 tell you for why, gentlemen. 
Though I don't talk Latin, I'm an honest man with a 
family to think about. And that's what a captain ought 
to be, to my thinkin'." 

This exposition of Harper's domestic virtues struck 
Montplessis as both unseemly and irrelevant. But his 
active brain was resting for the moment, and he resigned 
himself to the sermon with a shrug. 

** Jus' the same with my nephew in the City. He's 
a clurk. He's with Nightingale, Phipps, and Nightin- 
gale, in Cannon Street. You bein' edjucated men would 
know the firm, no doubt. 'E's married an' 'e's musical 
— ^keeps a pi-anner. That you can excuse. But all the 
same, 'e's never forgotten the bit of advice I gave 'im 
when 'e started 'is business career. Save your money, 
m'lad. That's what your uncle's done since 'e was a 
little nipper on his first voyage." 

* * You will doubtless save a pretty sum from this 
voyage, my friend," thought Montplessis, suspecting the 
destination of his passage-money. 

** Mind, I don't 'old with hoardin' of it. I've got 
mine safe in the ' Prudential,' doin' a bit o' good for 
the country. But there it is when I want it. Not every 
man can say as much. . . ." (Harper had jumped out 
of his chair and was strolling backwards and forwards 
across his cabin.) ** I'll lay you there ain't more'n one 
or two in a hundred. Look at Captain Watterson. 
Didn't 'e 'ave 'is advantages? More'n I ever 'ad. 
Well — ^Where's 'e now, eh? 'E lays buried, 'e does. 
And why? Because 'e 'ad a wife as couldn't save a 
penny. Where's 'is wife now? Tryin' to sell cough- 
mixtures to make a livin'. And they don't do you no 
good, neither. Ask Dick Puckle. 'E's tried 'em. 'B 
'as awful coughs." 

The skipper was staring through a port-hole with a 
curious fixity of interest which robbed his words of any 
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semblance of purpose. But Montplessis no longer cared 
a rap about his movements. This terrible adversary was 
merely a vainglorious baboon. So was his mate, for that 
matter. Montplessis yawned long-suflEeringly, and for- 
got his Socratic role in the dialogue. He was bored to 
the verge of apathy, and had to light another of those 
Pablo Martesas to prevent himself from falling asleep. 

** Don't think I'm tryin' to brag, gentlemen. I dare 
say as it all sounds simple to edjucated men like you. 
You've been ashore, keepin' in touch with things, while 
I 'ad my own trade to follow, though that don't mean 
that I 'aven't seen my share of life. Pour times round 
the Horn, and a kiddy the first. Who you may be, o' 
course I've no idea — no idea at all." 

** Manfred — ^born again — ^with a sense of humour," an- 
swered Montplessis musingly. He was staring with 
dreamy benevolence into the smoke of his cigar. He had 
just discovered how Morales came to find such fascina- 
tion in these Pablo Martesas and their vapour. They 
charmed him, they were delicious to his senses, and be- 
sides, those exquisite purple spirals soaring up into 
nothingness were so agreeably emblematic of human 
idealism. He cursed the far-oflP tinkle of the skipper's 
conversation. . . . 

Manfred — sense of humour — surely, this was the com- 
pletion of an idea in his Memoirs. Yes, he remembered. 
It had been interrupted half-way from brain to manu- 
script by Reynolds with his alarms — steam and engine- 
rooms, was it not ? What the devil was the matter with 
this Reynolds? He was staring at him now. . . . 

Reynolds, in fact, was growing acutely apprehensive. 
Montplessis had wandered, all at once, into such very 
remote considerations. And who could tell what this 
rufiSan and his confederates might be up to at any mo- 
ment now? 

' * Well, of course it don 't matter to me who you may 
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be. Such, is no business o' mine, and I'm not meanin' 
to ask you, if you don't care to tell me. You're what's 
called a gentleman — all o' you are. I'm not. That's as 
plain as your face, as the sayin' goes." 

He paused and scratched his head. These perpetual 
variations on a couple of themes were trying his inven- 
tiveness severely — ^more especially since he was not pay- 
ing the slightest attention to his own words. He re- 
turned to his chair, sat down on it, and tilted it danger- 
ously. He took out his watch and scrutinized it closely 
without noticing the time. He began to tap on the table 
and hum a tune. Montplessis, preoccupied with Man- 
fred and his own cigar-smoke, was contributing nothing 
to the conversation, while Reynolds, leaning forward 
over the table, looked cloudily perplexed and irritated.^ 

The captain's hum turned sharply into a whistle. The 
cabin-door flew open with unaccountable suddenness, 
and the mate strolled sheepislily into the scene. 

** Very 'ot on deck," he announced irrelevantly. But 
Reynolds was already on his feet, with a savage flush 
across his features. 

** Look here, Harper, what's the meaning of this? " 
he thundered, and stood shaking, with a sleepy tilt to 
his head. **What devilry are you trying to play off on 
ust " 

Beside him the insensible Montplessis lay inertly ex- 
tended across the table. In front of him loomed Harper 
with flaming eyes. 

** What do I mean, yer young devil? Yes, ye may 
well ask what I mean. You'll know soon enough, when 
you find y'self 'igh and dry over there, with them 
sausage-faced chums of yours in the 'old. Make us give 
you a passage, you said. Well, now you've 'ad your 
passage. Look out there. See that bit of rock with the 
light 'ouse in front? That's San Felipe. 'Ave a good 
look at it. That's goin' to be your 'ome." 
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But many things were happening already. The Ocean 
Prince heeled somewhat and Reynolds, who was fighting 
madly for consciousness, made a convulsive grab at the 
table which sent decanter, glasses, and the oil-lamp 
crashing to the floor. A kind of angry war-shriek came 
from somewhere, and the next instant the mate went 
down like a tailor's dummy assailed by a furious hyena. 
Before Harper's hand could reach his pocket Reynolds 
was over him, and his head struck the floor with a mad- 
dening shock. He felt his neck being pressed in a grip 
that caused the world to reel before his senses. Some- 
where in the thick of that hurly-burly he caught a 
glimpse of his antagonist's eyes. They were still and 
sombre and heavy with sleep. He felt the stricture on 
his throat relax as Reynolds' hand went ominously to 
his breast. Something sparkled fiercely — and suddenly 
everything was still. 

Harper pushed aside the weight that lay upon him 
and found his feet again. His late assailant was lying 
drugged and unconscious, with a stain or two of fresh 
blood upon his bandaged wrist. Harper turned in a 
daze and trod mechanically upon the smouldering debris 
of the lamp. The upright position seemed to revive him, 
and the impulse to apostrophize his fallen enemy was 
irresistible. 

** Yes, I've 'ad my account to settle with you gone 
a long time now, young feller. Thought you could put 
the fear of God into George 'Arper. Well — ^you've 'ad 
your try. Come and 'ave a look at 'im, Dick, now 'e's 
'armless." 

The battered mate was on his feet again, too busy 
with a closing eye and an excessively bleeding nose to 
trouble very keenly about the spectacular. 

'' But just now ^My, 'e looked a devil, didn't 'et 

It weren't the same face — ^I swear to God it weren't. 
Sugar wouldn't melt in him as a rule. But jus' when 
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'is temper was up — and 'e tried to knife me — ^would 
ye?" 

But Reynolds, having tasted oblivion of all things 
sensuous, never moved and never answered, and Mont- 
plessis, slumbering delieiously over the table, was equally 
remote from actualities. 

'' Well now, Dick '' 

Harper stepped to the open door and called for 
Hansen. The Swede appeared, aglow with triumph, and 
reported: 

" All asleep, sir. Asleep in the hold.*' 

''And Mr. Morales?" 

** Down below in dam' fright, sir. He run from empty 
revolver. And the lady asleep on deck." 

The skipper smoothed his brow. The Ocean Prince 
was now beginning to slacken speed, as if about to enter 
a causeway. Mr. Puckle, leaning, or rather swaying, 
against the table, like a man whose senses have been 
routed, exhaled « groan of relief. 

' * Take charge down here, Dick, ' ' said his brother-in- 
law, with a chuckle. And, casting a last contemptuous 
glance at his stupefied victims, he hurried up the com- 
panion followed by the Swede. 

Already the dark profile of San Felipe overshadowed 
the easterly horizon, a savage, precipitous shape with 
volcanic intimations. Above the foreshore the light- 
house of San Cristobal, its single unsleeping eye, gleamed 
fiercely in a sequence of flickers across the sea. In the 
middle distance, and almost in the fuU course of the 
Ocean Prince, a scattering of angry, cavernous rocks, 
the outspurts of the island, rose up like giants' teeth to 
bar her passage. The helmsman's course was difficult, 
for the surf rolled heavily alongside, and the pace of 
the steamer slackened perceptibly as she swerved a little 
to the south. 

Forty minutes later she lay at anchor oflP the inner 
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reefs of the island, and Harper again had leisure and 
inclination to remember his prisoners. 

The first task was to settle with Morales, who sat 
panting among his sleeping invineibles in the beast- 
house. The skipper felt it incumbent to proflPer an 
apology. 

** Very sorry, Mr. Morales, to trouble you like this. 
Bather 'igh-'anded, p'r'aps, but business is business, as 
you say ashore. I'd liked to have taken you on as far 
as Las Palmas, but I 'ad my ship to think about. We're 
goin' to put you ashore at San Felipe with all your 
friends and belongings, and as far as George Harper can 
see to it, you won't 'ave anythin' more to complain of. I 
'ope you get safe to Las Palmas, but it won't be in this 
ship, that's all." 

To all of which Morales answered nothing, like a man 
overpowered beyond the possibility of response. Prom 
him the captain passed on to Pauline, who lay uncon- 
scious by the deck-house where the swoon had found her 
suddenly as she crouched observing the reverie of 
Morales. 

** She's a good 'un — French, by the look of 'er — rings 
and earrings and necklets. What was she after up 'ere, 
I wonder? Well, it don't make much difference now. 
Blasted lucky we are to see the last of 'em so easy." 

And then it began to dawn upon him that a good deal 
of work had still to be accomplished. Eight able-bodied 
men had to be dragged up from below and laid out like 
corpses along the deck. Next, their queer miscellany of 
travelling-furniture must be collected from various quar- 
ters of the steamer, and at least three voyages in the 
dinghy would be necessary before the whole cargo, ani- 
mate and inanimate, could be safely stranded on a quiet 
section of the shore. 

The little crew of the Ocean Prince addressed itself to 
the task without reluctance. One by one the slumbering 
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bodies of the invincibles made their inglorious appear- 
ance on deck, for the first time almost since the voyage 
began. Then followed Morales in the custody of a thick- 
limbed Northumbrian and Hansen, the muscular Swede. 
Harper superintended the removal of Reynolds in per- 
son, with a grimly, unconcealed satisfaction. But the 
late executive manager of the Giant Mahogany Syndicate 
was still a formidable figure in Harper's universe. 

* * 'B 's not safe, I 'm thinkin '. 'E wants a rope round 
'im.'' 

The rope was immediately forthcoming, and two sea- 
men began to pass it with obvious caution around his 
body. The moonlight played brightly upon them, and in 
the shadow behind them stood Morales — a figure of dis- 
tant but dignified protest. Six times the rope crossed, 
tightening ruthlessly on the slender hips, the scarlet sash 
enclosing the wounded wrist. Morales, watching in help- 
less fascination, thought of the slow, relentless windings 
of a snake. Blood was still trickling faintly through 
the bandages, and he saw its drops upon the moon- 
washed deck. Morales remembered nothing else — neither 
his terror nor his helplessness nor any of those excesses 
with which Reynolds was accredited in the forests. He 
had darted through the hands of his custodians before 
they had time to read the fury in his eyes. And, before 
the man who happened to be tightening the rope had 
noticed his advance, the Creole's teeth were biting deep 
into his forearm. 

The man uttered a yell and struck blindly. Hansen 
gripped Morales and dragged him back with a jerk, and 
the Northumbrian screwed his wrist until he collapsed. 

** Another rope over 'ere — sharp," shouted the 
skipper. '' Why, they're all a lot o' blasted filibus- 
ters.'' 

Morales made no further sign of battle, but suffered 
himself to be bound. His gust of passion had expressed 
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itself, and he lay on the deck resistless, staring at the 
stars. 

The outraged sailor continued to suck his arm, re- 
calling vague and terrifying instances of snake-bite. In 
the meantime his fellows were busy accumulating a litter 
of barbaric impedimenta from the occupied cabins. 
Rifles, satchels, ornaments, trunks, and the guitar were 
gathered into a common heap, and a selection dropped 
with a couple of the Torriacans into the bottom of the 
dinghy. 

" Sort o' travellin' fandango," Harper commented. 
" Better take another o' the wild animals to make up 
the load." 

Another Torriacan was accordingly thrown in, and the 
dinghy departed with three of the crew and Puckle, the 
mate, in charge. 

'* Go quiet, Dick," he was cautioned. '* We don't 
want no questions from the shore." 

And the skipper indicated a shaggy bluff about a 
league and a half to the south of San Cristobal light- 
house, where the teeth of the waves flashed continually. 
He watched the dinghy make its approach in safety, 
then turned to take stock of the remaining situation. 
He was nearly exasperated with the magnificent aloof- 
ness of Mr. Robinson, and, as a sudden relief, he ad- 
dressed himself to Morales. 

**Now, I wouldn't 'ave expected it, not of you, Mr. 
Morales. I wouldn't, really. Well, you've made me do 
it. I didn't want to. But a captain 'as to think of 'is 
ship and the men 'e commands." He stood over his 
prisoner with a sadly shaking head, like some gilt-edged 
naval ofiScer admonishing an unruly coast-sultan who 
had slighted the British imperium. But his regrets pro- 
duced no answer from the prisoner, who lay in a gloomy 
silence watching the transit of the moon. 

The dinghy returned, and was reloaded with Mont- 
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plessis and the three remaining invincible^. This time 
the skipper ordered Robinson to take charge of it, but 
that sea-struck young aristocrat made a gratuitous hash 
of the little expedition, and nearly capsized with all his 
cargo. So when the dinghy returned for its third and 
final mission, it was once more entrusted to his brother- 
in-law. 

First Reynolds and then Pauline were lowered uncere- 
moniously into the boat. Morales seized the occasion to 
deliver his last embittered reproaches. 

** I cannot depart, Captain Harper, without express- 
ing, if it be possible to express such things, my abhor- 
rence and contempt of your duplicity. You have com- 
promised the fortunes of all my friends. My own future 
you have extinguished. Never before have I known an 
Englishman to betray a suppliant. Perhaps you may 
remember this deed in the last hour of your life. I have 
the honour to wish you farewell." 

Wherewith the pinioned Creole vanished rather un- 
gracefully over the rail. It would be hard to say how far 
his valediction conveyed the stab that was intended. Ex- 
perience seems to show that such invocations have a 
deeper effect on men of Harper *s nature in retrospect 
than at the moment of utterance. But certain it is that 
when the dinghy returned again the skipper's face was 
beautiful with triumph. 

Still more radiant was his contentment when the 
island of San Felipe had receded to a horizontal murk 
across the distance with no other emblem of human 
association than the beacon's watchful spark that still 
persisted. 

** What's all that po'try, George — about carvin' no 
stones and leavin' 'im along of *is glory? I reckon we 
done well to unload 'em so easy. What say you if we 
go below and drink a glass of grog in honour o' that 
Yank as showed ye the dopin' trick? " 
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And below they went serenely, and glasses were drunk 
and several pipes were smoked. The skipper was a 
homely man, and his ethics were neither complex nor 
exclusive. This business had passed outside his circum- 
ference, and it was not his to estimate the outcome. 
Once the burden has been pitched into a backwater only 
the laggard stays to watch the tremors on the surface. 

So Captain Harper fades out of thid narrative looking 
something like a god in Epicurus. Having set the trag- 
edy in process, he steams away incuriously, and leaves it 
to play itself out to its own content. Only let it be 
remembered in the captain's favour that he is not a god, 
but a fairly simple mortal who has risen from the infima 
species of the seaman to the command of his nondescript 
ocean-tramp. His personal knowledge of this world is 
limited, after all, to the unpopulous areas of the Atlantic 
and a narrow fringe at either extremity. Beyond that 
he has nothing to enlighten him, save occasional news- 
paper-dippings, supplemented by the disclosures of a 
nephew in the City. 



CHAPTER V 

A MOONLIGHT SOLILOQUY 

**/^0D bless the man who first invented sleep ! " cried 

vJT Sancho Panza, whose sayings are as deathless as 
the morals of Confucius. 

But, if any man ever lived to forswear this invocation, 
that man was Pacifico Morales. To-night he saw in 
sleep the most subtle of disasters. In some balefully 
insidious fashion it had descended upon and conquered 
his companions, extinguished hid star, and revealed his 
innermost infirmities. 

In Havana, his birthplace, there stands a monument 
bearing the simple, yet honourable inscription : " FRAN- 
CISCO MORALES— Libertador de su patria.'* Closing 
his eyes, he saw it still, the weeping angel holding aloft 
the wreath of immortelles, and beneath, in marble bas- 
relief, the final scene of expiation. It is the memorial 
of a man who knew not fear and scorned not sacrifice, 
the patriot, the doomed forerunner of a nation's exist- 
ence. Francisco had died by the hand of the Spanish 
oppressor during the dark days before the liberation, 
and the New York press had sighed in columns over his 
grave. But his countrymen have never forgotten him, 
and to-day, beneath a canopy of palm-trees, his monu- 
ment remains to perpetuate the sacrifice — surmounting 
a cheery group of beggars, who will be pleased to tell 
you a dozen different versions for the expense of a few 
pesetas. 

And now the only son of the liberator — after six years 
of ignominy and failure, crowned by this shameful and 
abject surrender to a contemptible sea-captain — ^is lying 
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at the bottom of a dinghy, about to be marooned on a 
remote Atlantic island, whose black figure rises to con- 
front him whenever he droops his eyes. His comrades 
are an outcast and slave-driver, a harlot and a Saratoga 
trunk. (This last seems of predominating importance, 
since, so far as he is aware, it is full of bank-notes, his 
last remaining title to human respect.) And behind 
him, like a fading scene in the past, he sees the pitiful 
unachievement of his youth. 

Disaster — perverse, insatiable disaster! And yet 
through every phase of that disaster, certain lights 
which, however infinitely remote from him, have never 
permitted the day to wholly die. First, the valorous 
emulations of his childhood in Havana, then university 
nights at Louisiana. It is ever Morales, this incompara- 
ble Pacifico Morales, whose stature is large enough to 
shadow the sunset. He remembers college evenings spent 
in solitude, when he is like a lover serenading his soul. 
Then years and years of dishonour and unachievement. 

Afterwards it is Hernando Royera who arrests his 
course and gives a fresh figure to his illusions — the ear- 
lier Royera in exile, the plausible, passionate man with 
the magnificent purposes, who is always about to be a 
mortal Messiah. Pacifico remembers labyrinths of con- 
versation in Savannah and Costa Rica. Then more dis- 
honour, more falsehood, the same unceasing ebb, dis- 
aster, disaster — ^till dona Cristina Royera is swept into 
his life, and love is bom in the heavens almost like a 
star — ^that star which Captain Harper had drowned for 
him this night in the Atlantic. 

'* Easy all,'' growled Puckle, the mate, as the rocks 
hove up around them. 

Later Morales sat on dry land, his face turned sadly 
seaward, the surf -clouds whitening the foreground at his 
feet. Par off the Ocean Prince was receding towards the 
normal line of her course. This was like a sudden chal- 
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lenge of reality, and he remembered and felt his bonds. 

He got up and began to stumble aimlessly amidst the 
surrounding disorder of rocks. His nine companions lay 
about him, sleeping off the dregs of their mysterious 
intoxication. His eye rested upon a sharp edge of rock 
that jutted within easy access of his body. It took him 
a quarter of an hour to release his hands. The process is 
fairly simple and quite familiar, but the sharp rock 
ripped his jacket and chipped his fingers a dozen times 
before the task was finished. Having freed himself he 
next proceeded to Reynolds. The lashing was easily re- 
moved, and from the promiscuous heap of their bag- 
gage he recovered a white silk scarf and bound the in- 
jured wrist again. But the patient never stirred and, 
as he stood over him, he scarcely seemed to breathe. 

And then an evil suggestion came to Morales. 

He returned to the luggage-stack and began to search 
with a stealthy, furtive touch and frequent glances over 
his shoulder. At last he found the object that he sought. 
Then he approached a broad slab of rock on which the 
six Torriacans lay. 

Morales stood very motionless, his chin in his hand, 
his elbow resting on his knee. The moonlight added a 
strange, malicious fascination to this spectacle of the 
Creole's temptation. Twenty yards from him nestled 
Montplessis near a sea-pool in the sand. Pauline and 
Reynolds lay in the shadow of a ragged spur of cliff. 
And Morales, standing by the flat rock in the fore- 
ground, stared down at his sleeping invincibles, the 
moonlight touching that shining thing in his hand. 

Minutes elapsed, and the Ocean Prince disappeared 
across the horizon for ever. Morales noticed nothing, but 
only struggled — ^for decision, for a unity in his con- 
science. 

At last he found his answer. The little instrument 
sparkled through the air and fell with a tinkle among 
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the rocks. Morales watched its spin with a shudder of 
relief. Then he went and seated himself amongst his 
companions to wait for the first perceptible sign of their 
awakening, or the first colourless tremor of the dawn. 



BOOK II 

THE MAN WHO PLAYED AT HAZARD 

Let us be drank, and for a little while forget. 
Forget and, ceasing even from regret, 
Live without reason and in spite of rime, 
As in a dream preposterous and sublime. 
Where place and hour and means for once are met . . 
Let us break out and taste the morning's prime. 

Let us be drunk. 

W. E. Henley. 



CHAPTER VI 

ON THE ROCKS 

THE face of Captain Harper melted slowly into a 
cold and tremulous seascape, whereover the touch 
of twilight began to steal. A white cloud floated f orm- 
lessly in the foreground. He watched it very slowly 
disintegrate itself into tortuous fleeces of foam. Then 
he sat up, fully conscious and vaguely resentful. His 
wounded wrist was throbbing acutely, and his pillow 
had been slimy and hard. 

Morales was standing to the right of him, statuesque 
with lowered head and folded arms. This apparition 
came as a finger-post pointing uncertainly into the past. 
Intimations pressed upon him and evaded him. Morales 
against the sunset — a quarrel that had something to do 
with a broken lamj) — and again the face of Harper. 
Then a dimly-conscious provocation of the senses, sug- 
gesting the scent and proximity of a woman. He felt 
unnaturally at rest. 

He was tortured by the cold that gripped his nerves 
and gnawed him to the bone. And something was lack- 
ing. . . . The swell and surge of the sea beneath his 
body ! He stood up crampedly and stumbled towards the 
living statue of Morales. 

Whereat the statue, joyously startled, turned and 
greeted him excitedly in Spanish. 

** At last, at last. Do you not remember? I have been 
so many hours alone.'' 

** What has happened? '' Reynolds inquired, rubbing 
his forehead. 

67 
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** Do you not remember? This is San Felipe. We 
have been betrayed by those sailors." 

Reynolds whitened. Only the darkness blotted from 
his countenance that sudden change which had terrified 
Harper in the cabin. 

He uttered a malevolent oath, and said nothing more. 

** They must have doped you," Morales resumed in his 
Yankee-English. ** Every one of you, down there in 
the cabins. After that, they came to find me with a six- 
shooter. I guess we have been here two hours at least." 

Reynolds stood with clenched fists as he swiftly remem- 
bered. Montplessis asleep across the table . . . the 
row that ended in a mist. And the rest came easily out 
of his imagination. They had been outmanoeuvred, out- 
witted, and finally marooned. And here they were 
stranded and helpless, with the enemy lost, no doubt, 
for ever. His body burned with an impotent desire for 
revenge. 

His eye assumed the glance of the desperate seeker. 
A pale light glowed narrowly above the precipice and 
rarefied the moonless obscurity that covered the sea. He 
felt the rock-shapes growing distinct about him and 
made out their variegated masses of sea-fern. He no- 
ticed something dark that might be Montplessis uncon- 
scious on a boulder further inshore. And then he ob- 
served the arms and the pile of miscellanies. 

** How about the money? " he darted suddenly. 
** Have they hung on to that as well? " 

** No, it's in the trunk. I gave it to Montplessis yes- 
terday, and I saw him lock it up. I guess it's safe." 

** I see. Well the next thing to do is to make sure of 
our own safety. What about this litter down here? 
They'll have to be stowed out of sight before daybreak. 
God knows what you've been doing all this while. ' ' 

Morales shrugged his shoulders without a word. The 
half-light had invested his companion with a sort of wild 
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beauty that seemed to him partly sylvan and partly 
marine. Reynolds turned, and like some graceful young 
animal, darted away across the wet protuberant rocks. 
A high, ja^ed spur ran seaward about three hundred 
yards to the north, concealing the harbour and the 
town. Morales saw his companion halt near the base of 
it and vanish behind a fang-shaped prominence. Later 
he emerged and clambered up the headland, pausing to 
scan the twilit harbour from its crest. Morales watched 
him with pleasure and admiration. He was beginning to 
shape a solution to his own secret dilemma and his ar- 
tistic apprehension had revived. The very music of the 
situation now appealed suggestively to his perceptions. 
Had he ever listened to a sadder or a grander monotone 
than that dirge of the ebbing Atlantic during his long 
uight vigil beside his sleeping companions f 

Reynolds came back with the announcement of a ser- 
viceable cleft in the rocks that was nearly a cavern. 
There was not, it seemed, a moment to be lost. He picked 
out his silver-edged sombrero and set it upon his brows. 
The rest of the variegated lumber was indiscriminately 
consigned to the hiding-place. 

** You shoulder a couple of those shot-guns," he com- 
manded, gathering up the rest of his fire-arms himself. 
Morales followed him to the cleft that was nearly a 
cavern, where they flung in all their cargo except a 
couple of revolvers, which, on second thoughts, they de- 
cided to put in their pockets. The cleft opened out 
behind the tooth-shaped rock, and into it went trinkets, 
satchels, the Saratoga trunk, and the guitar. Then Rey- 
nolds glanced up at the broadening stream of day above 
the precipice, and again commanded his companion: 

** You'd better go and explore a bit. Morales. I'll see 
to these other laggards. They've had quite enough 
sleep, I guess, by now. If you'll shin across this little 
bit of mountain you'll find yourself only a couple of 
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kilometres or so from civilization. There's a rough path 
running along the top of the cliffs there, and you can 
strike it where the headland begins and follow it. When 
you've gone the distance the harbour will be on the left 
of you, and the town, of course, on the right. There- 
abouts you can take cover and reconnoitre. See whether 
there's any sentries in the harbour or anything moving 
in the town. It will be daylight or so before you get 
there, and you'll have plenty of time to come back and 
report." 

If Montplessis had suggested such a proceeding, he 
might have met with petulant refusal. As it was the 
Creole bowed a gracious agreement and addressed him- 
self to the task of climbing the head. 

His exquisite brown-leather shoes were a handicap 
from the outset, for the rocks were steep and slippegr 
with algae and seaweed. He had to surmount an altitude 
of not more than four hundred feet, yet after an undig- 
nified struggle of many minutes the task was less than 
half accomplished. His efforts suggested a lizard 
scrambling up a window pane. The other ceased to 
smile at his embarrassments and turned to bathe his 
senses in the sunrise. It came with a rush of white 
light that in a fleeting space was transcoloured into gold. 
Then stream upon stream of glowing fires, the immedi- 
ate heralds of the sun. For in Southern zones there is 
no lasting hesitation of twilight, no pausing for the 
mists to turn to silver and fade away to perish in the 
hollows. Here day comes almost sudden and imperious, 
rising aloft its wondrous heights in an ecstasy of colour, 
like a singer exultant in his song. But to Reynolds it 
was like another existence bursting stormily into being, 
though the returning tide of the Atlantic, murmuring in 
answer, preserved some still-surviving echo of yesterday. 

And it was, forsooth, a fitting inauguration to this 
rough new era into which they had been hoodwinked by 
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misfortune— the tropic sunrise awakening this savage 
scene where naked forces of nature meet in the ageless 
struggle of fixity and flux. He heard a human cry from 
the shadows behind him, and instinctively he foUowed, 
half recognizing. It came again, and he knew the voice 
of Pauline. A sense of adventure gripped him sud- 
denly. Another of his comrades was reviving. She 
never stopped, but came forth blindly until she espied 
him and clung to him, her refuge amidst the half- 
thoughts that cluster at awakening. He did not resist, 
for a continued undertide of impulse had suddenly 
become in him articulate. They stood, a man and a 
woman alone with the unconsciousness of nature and 
the fragile trance of a handful of ill-fated adventurers. 
And everywhere, above them and around them, that ever- 
increasing flood of morning came. 

They clung together, and he felt rather than compre- 
hended a host of self -interrogations. What after all was 
this woman? A timeless thing both older and younger 
than virginity, this primal virginity of dawn on a deso- 
late coast f Or was she merely a latter-day perversiooi, 
bought and sold in foul saloons and tawdry attics, now 
incongruously transported into nature? Was this the 
woman deeply hungering for protection, or the wanton 
craftily enticing her desired? And what, for the matter 
of that, was Eejnaolds himself? Some nature-child 
emerging through the artificial traceries of his age, or 
rather the spoiled child of culture, cankered by time- 
sickness, and turning to savagery and adventure instead 
of cocaine? 

** Wliere are we? " she quavered of a sudden, pressing 
her teeth against his silver-mounted Mexican collar. 

** Ashore, worse luck,'' he whispered. 

** Ah, my God, I am glad. I have suffered-r-here *' — 
she pressed the region below her breast. 

Reynolds thought of that incipient cavern where they 
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had hidden their equipment. He even drew her back- 
wards a few paces until something within him called a 
check. Perhaps the sense of a world against them, per- 
haps the glimpse of a barefooted Torriacan slumbering 
a dozen yards away. Disaster mouths strange inspira- 
tions. Another half minute and he realized that it was 
all-important to resuscitate Montplessis. 

He said so, and she recoiled from him with dead eyes 
and speechless lips, dumbfounded. Then she screamed a 
curse and tore astray her vestments as if in final pro- 
fessional appeal. But already he was bending over the 
'* capitan " as if trying to probe the weakest point in 
his sleep. Yet he felt that he had turned his back upon 
an uncertainty that was fated to invade his world 
again. 

Montplessis was quick to waken, but slow to collect 
himself. He sat up suddenly conscious, and faced the 
lightening sea. His eyes appeared to question Be3molds 
and the Atlantic with puzzled glances of appeal. Re- 
ceiving no immediate answer from either, he lowered 
his head in perplexity, a living note of interrogation. 

** How much longer are you going to sit there?" 
iReynolds demanded. 

'* I have an abominable headache. Where are we 
now? '' 

" San Felipe," answered the Englishman sardoni- 
cally. 

It required perhaps a couple of minutes for this chal- 
lenge to find the vitally sensitive nerve. But when it 
came the result was positively stupendous. 

I do not understand," the Frenchman vociferated. 

Speak! Explain! Are you trifling with met Do 
you mistake me for a madman? Oh, my God, what has 
happened to met " 

He hurled himself on his knees and covered his eyes, 
and Reynolds noted that his muscles were rigid and set. 
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It was plain that he had divined the truth in a 
flash. 

*' Harper's downed us, that's all,'' the Englishman 
continued. '* Managed to dope us, I don't know how, 
and this is the result. I don't know much more than 
you do, because I 've only just come to myself. But I do 
remember having a cut at his monkey-face before I 
went off in the cabin. By that time there was nobody 
awake but Morales^ and he's not much of a ninepin, as we 
know." 

A deathly torpor appeared to possess Montplessis. 
The malaria almost faded from his countenance. He 
never spoke for a space of over a minute, during which 
Reynolds tried to convey to him that the enemy was now 
effectually out of reach. 

'' Et nous-nous avans joue le lapin/^ he scarcely mut- 
tered, staggering weakly to his feet. 

Then swiftly he recalled the fact of Morales. 

'* Where is that sacramental coward? " he spluttered 
fiercely. 

" Over the other side of that headline. I packed him 
off to do a little bit of exploring." 

** And he was awake all the timet " 

*' So he mentioned while he was helping me to shift 
our stuff out of sight." 

*' And he did not resist? " 

*' Well, he bit somebody, I believe, but, of course, one 
could hardly expect him to be the slightest use under 
any circumstances whatever." 

'' Fichtre! A dog's heroism! And we — ^ah, my God, 
if it had only been myself! But we have to face the 
present! " 

'* Exactly. That's what I've been waiting for. 
There 's these Torriacans of ours, to begin with. ' ' 

But it seemed that Montplessis had by no means 
finished with the past. 
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'* To think that this ignorant chimpanzee — 

** I'm sorry, but well have to postpone him till later. 
WeVe got to settle " 

'* What does it matter? " groaned Montplessis. *'We 
are flambes. Do what you will. It is nothing to me/' 

But by this time Rejmolds was getting morally 
excited. 

'* Can't you see that these precious fellows may bob 
up now at any moment! — and you're their * capitan ' 
this time, recollect." 

Montplessis addressed a half-hearted appeal to the 
Atlantic. 

*' What can we do? " 

'* Well, we can't very well march into the town in a 
body like an army of occupation." 

*' What can we do? " 

*' The obvious thing to do is to leave them in the 
lurch. It's heavy odds against their ever guessing that 
we're on the island at all. They're not a very long- 
headed lot, and abysmally superstitious. In the end, 
they'll probably persuade themselves that they're been 
dumped in San Felipe by the devil, and I'm not so sure 
they would be wrong." 

Reynolds led them towards the headland, explaining 
that the town and harbour lay behind it. He proposed 
that they should hasten immediately to some portion of 
the shore beyond the harbour, and wait for the sleeping 
town to awaken. 

Near the grotto he paused and told them what he had 
done there. 

They're all stacked up inside," he explained. 

Morales seems to have done nothing at all the whole 
time we were snoozing. I found the entire curiosity 
shop lying about the beach— banjo and all, including 
even the rifles. By the way, do you happen to have the 
key of the trunk? " 
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A query which immediately resulted in another ex- 
plosion more frightful than the first. . . . 

'* Ruined, ruined, ruined,'' shrieked Montplessis in 
conclusion, waving his clenched fists towards the rising 
sun. *' Not a sou in our pockets. Everything lost. 

And I suppose " he broke off incoherently into a 

fluent stream of catholic imprecations. 

The others watched him in bewilderment. 

'* Don't you understand, you imbecile? " roared the 
Frenchman, with an oath. ** All our money is on the 
Ocean Prince. I hid it there myself — ^yesterday morn- 
ing. Sacred Heaven, we sleep like mummies while all 
our money is steaming away to Europe." 

It was now Reynolds' turn to become electric. That 
evil look was more than prominent in his features as he 
seized Montplessis by the shoulder and shook him, curs- 
ing wildly in Spanish and English. 

The Frenchman caught his arm and shoved him 
away from him, receiving in return a volley of accusa- 
tions. 

** Anyway, this settles it," Rejnaolds concluded, when 
his powers of expression had exhausted themselves. 
*' We go our own ways. But for you we'd have been 
the richest devils in San Felipe." 

'* And but for you," Montplessis bitterly retorted, 
*' tricked out as Don Juan of the Antipodes, we might 
have been able to enter the town without a retinue of 
ragamuflSns." . 

'* Well, go alone," thundered Reynolds; *' I tell you, 
I've done with you. Great heavens, I wish I'd never set 
eyes on your — ^yellow face." 

** Yes, doubtless you were better contented when you 
were whipping men and women for a pastime in the 
forests of Torriaca." 

'* You dare to address such words to met " demanded 
Reynolds, wondering remotely whether they contained a 
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tincture of truth. But Pauline esteemed it time to offer 
a protest. 

*' Are you both madt '' she cried, advancing. '* You 
are shouting loud enough to wake the devil, and, my Gk)d, 
those animals must be dead if this does not rouse them. 
Besides, if we do not hurry Morales will lose himself. 
The money is gone, and you will never recover it by 
spitting insults at one another.'' 

Montplessis swore vindictively as another facet of the 
situation was suddenly presented to his wrath. 

** It is not only that we have lost it," he groaned. ** I 
am even more disturbed by the fear that this seafaring 
bandit may find it and amass a fortune out of his turpi- 
tude.'' 

** Come on," cried Reynolds, impulsively approaching 
the foreland. 

They began to climb in a state of suspended conflagra- 
tion. It was no easy task to manoeuvre Pauline across 
the headland. She staggered or stopped at every other 
yard of the ascent. She screamed at unlooked-for con- 
tingencies. Several times she refused to risk her neck 
another step. But the behaviour of Montplessis was 
still more singular. Having reached a point within a 
hundred feet of the summit he suddenly stopped and 
began to climb down again on all fours. Later Rey- 
nolds having attained the crest and somehow dragged 
the lady after him, wad surprised to see the Frenchman 
on terra firma disappearing into the grotto where they 
had hidden the firearms. He emerged a few minutes 
later carrying that mysterious bundle of manuscript 
which his two friends had frequently observed in the 
course of the voyage. But Reynolds had ceased to 
trouble about his caprices, and turned to catch a day- 
light view of the harbour. 

Once, millenniums before the coming of the conquista- 
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dores, San Felipe had been the summit of an anony- 
mous volcano. In the course of some immemorable 
oceanic convulsion one side of the cone must have col- 
lapsed into the Atlantic, strewing these miles of reefs 
and crags athwart the foreshore which had troubled the 
approach of the Ocean Prince. So San Felipe remains 
to-day a natural amphitheatre, the esca/rpds rushing 
down into a barranca across the centre of the island. At 
the seaward exit of this valley, like a natural deposit 
silted down from the mountains, lies Puerto del Sol, the 
palm-shaded capital of the island, with its harbour 
stepping timidly into the ocean. On either side the arc 
of the crater dips seawards into the two horns of a bay. 
One of these was the bluff which the party had just 
ascended. The other is the loftier headland of San 
Cristobal, surmounted by its monumental lighthouse, 
which together with an artificial rrmeUe forms the '* Har- 
bour of the Sun. ' ' 

Reynolds looked up the escarpa and saw the luminous 
torrent of sunrise pouring down that central glen from 
the heights of the morning. It revealed a climbing vista 
of forest and plantation and coloured copses of flowers. 
But higher yet, above the zone of culture, the harsh, pre- 
cipitous crags emerged victorious and crowned with a 
symbol of austerity this vision of their promised land. 

They had ascended the headland near the point where 
it merged into the normal coastage of the island. Only 
a few dozen yards to the right of them lay the rough 
road that ran along the top of the cliffs to Puerto del Sol, 
about a couple of kilometres away. On the inland side 
this track was fringed by a thicket of prickly-pear and 
cactus, behind which the precipitous slope of the island 
slanted gradually into the broad, centraJ valley. Anon 
they came to outlying haciendas, with orchards and lux- 
urious flower-closes. After half an hour's desultory 
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walking they touched a widening belt of banana planta- 
tions. Behind them clustered the alleys of a suburb 
leading directly into the central areas of the town. 

Still following the clifPJine they presently found 
themselves at the entrance of the Alameda, and immedi- 
ately overlooking the little harbour. It lay about two 
hundred feet beneath them, with a customs-house and 
mueUe, or jetty, running out to meet the headland of 
San Cristobal. Its arms enclosed a tiny wharf that shel- 
tered a number of those unstable little flat-bottomed 
steamers which seem to flourish in every Spanish-speak- 
ing port in the world. Above it waved the red and yel- 
low ensign of King Alfonso. Beyond, the glittering pan- 
orama of the ocean, growing purpler as the sunrise 
hastened into heat, seemed to smile with the impersonal 
irony of nature at this little toy-like bulwark of man's 
sea-power. 

On the other side of the road commenced the Alameda 
with a giant avenue of palms. Under the loftiest of 
these titans lounged Morales luxuriously consuming a 
cigar. It was not a Pablo Martesa. Be the truth con- 
fessed, Morales had begged it from the green-clad gen- 
tleman with rifle and bayonet who guarded the descent 
into the puerto. A most imprudent proceeding, fully 
calculated to send Montplessis into a third convulsion. 
But Morales was impervious to dangerous possibilities. 
There he lounged and smoked, and smilingly perfected 
his intentions. Anon he saw his three principal com- 
panions approaching along the coast-road. He was 
somewhat surprised to notice that they were walking in 
extended single-file. Well, it mattered not, they were 
all in a devil of a temper, he could not doubt. But what 
Were all their passions to Pacifico Morales, about to 
enter into his kingdom of love? He continued to lounge 
and smoke and enjoy the sunshine, casting occasional 
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satisfied glances at the largest steam-launch in the puerto 
beneath. 

Reynolds was easily the first to arrive. Pauline had 
not forgiven him his defection from her arms at day- 
break, nor could she see how any serviceable advantage 
had been gained by the resuscitation of Montplessis. The 
first words the Englishman uttered came as an additional 
balm to the Creole's satisfied soul: 

*' I wish to God we'd left you head-cook-and-bottle- 
washer, Morales." 

The other lifted his hat and bowed his acknowledg- 
ment. 

'' It does not matter now, my friend! Perhaps I have 
other purposes." 

*' Well, if you have, I'm damned sorry for them, that's 
all. Come along, we cannot hang about in these gar- 
dens." He turned into a parallel avenue fianked by 
fragrant hydrangia-hedges, and presently emerged at 
the opposite end of the gardens. From this point began 
a wide strip of banana-forest, stretching along the rug- 
ged cliff-line and concealing the fashionable frontage 
of the town. He decided to follow the outer rim of these 
plantations until he had passed the headland of San 
Cristobal. Then, as the cliffs began to rise again into 
the opposite slope of the *' escarpa " he would descend 
to the beach, and lie concealed until the town was afoot 
and breakfast could be procured in some unfrequented 
posada. 

Morales watched him pass on his way, followed list- 
lessly by Pauline. By this time Montplessis was ap- 
proaching with his familiar pile of manuscript under 
his arm. The Creole stepped forward to meet his arrival. 

** My faith," growled the Frenchman, drawing up 
with him and glaring obliquely towards the sentry. 

You have chosen an ingenious place of concealment." 
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'' There is no need of concealment,'' answered Mo- 
rales, with a smile of placid exultation. '' I have devised 
a scheme '' 

*' Then forget it at once. It is useless. Our money is 
lost on the Ocean Prince. We are penniless." 

The next instant he regretted his precipitancy. Mo- 
rales saw his dream of a chattered steam-launch and the 
quest of dona Cristina at Las Palmas dissolve at a word 
into the blue of things impossible. He staggered and 
gripped his throat. A stone settee was visible behind 
the avenue, and thither he dragged his stricken body and 
burst into an agony of tears. 

In Montplessis' eyes the sleepy sentinel with the cigar 
was beginning to assume the size of the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

'' Come on, imbecile,'' he hissed. **Can you not see 
that we are watched by the military? " 

He repeated this command until Morales blazed sud- 
denly into wrath. 

** And so this is the result of your incomparable cap- 
taincy! " he ejaculated. 

** Sacred-blue, come on, this is suicide! At least, I 
have never played the poltroon." 

Morales faced him in defiance and drew up his shirt- 
sleeves. 

* * Look at these wrists, these hands, these fingers. Do 
you not perceive the chafing of my bonds? Do you not 
see how the flesh has been wounded in the effort to 
loosen those bonds against the rocks? Yes, two of your 
companions had to be secured before we were cast upon 
the beach. But you, monsieur le capitaine de Mont- 
plessis — ^they did not honour you by making you a 
prisoner." 

He had re-entered the avenue and stopped to pick up 
the cigar which had recently fallen from his lips. 

** But why dispute the blame? " he cried, with a 
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strangled sob in his voice. ** It is our fate again that 
has betrayed us. We are puppets, there is no escape 
from our master. We can only bow with dignity and 
fortitude. ' ' 

Montplessis caught him angrily by the elbow. ** Im- 
becile! There is no need to proclaim your philosophy 
to the Spanish Army.'' 

Morales yielded and followed dejectedly in the wake 
of Reynoldbs and Pauline. 

'* We are defeated idealists/' he apostrophized. 

Montplessis lingered in the rear. He knew that in 
such localities as Puerto del Sol a solitary stranger be- 
comes a celebrity, a party of strangers a public event. 
His watch apprised him that it was twenty past four in 
the morning. . . . And then Reynolds with his opera 
bouffe array! Montplessis thought of the voyager on 
the Alexis and his mission of inexorable vengeance. And 
in his pocket he carried a loaded revolver ! 

He was undergoing a phase of temptation analogous 
to that which Morales had suffered alone before the 
dawn. Montplessis could become a desperate man when 
danger seemed at hand. He saw the sentry staring at 
him in curiosity. My faith, the fellow might well stare 
after the hysterical exhibition given gratis by don Pa- 
cifico Morales. 

Who knows how such uncertainties are decided? Per- 
haps this soldier owed his life that morning not entirely 
to mere prudential reasonings. And strangest of all, he 
never suspected his imminent danger for a moment! 

' * A company of madmen, ' ' was his conclusion. * ' No 
doubt they are Americanos," 

The Frenchman followed his comrades with laden foot- 
steps. Amaury de Montplessis was ceasing to be the 
hero of his Memoirs ! 



CHAPTER VII 

MONTPLESSIS REGAINS THE ASCENDANT 

* * T 'LL follow the scoundrel to London and denounce 

X him in the law-courts/' 

Montplessis laid down his cup with a shake of the 
head. ** There are times when justice is an indispensa- 
ble makeshift," he admitted. *' But consider, my friend. 
The honest English sea-captain. The foreign riff-raff. 
His hard-won savings imperilled by their audacity. A 
democratic Empire is swayed by its free, unfettered 
Press. Tou have not a magistrate who would dare to 
affront such a conscience.'' 

** Well, we're cornered, that's all I can say," Rey- 
nolds moodily decided. 

He had finished a roll and swallowed three cups of 
coffee. He felt no cravings at all for solid sustenance. 
The sunlight steaming down the Galle Grande was a 
subtle invitation to sensuous insouciance. But to him it 
was only a source of unhappy revelations. That joyous 
street-scene was full of disquieting contrasts to himself. 
A fat citizen waddled past the door of the Caf6 de las 
Naranjas. He wore a dark slouched hat, black coat, and 
light duck-trousers, supported by a narrow cummer- 
bund, also black. It seemed to be the respected mode 
of the island, and Reynolds felt conspicuous to the point 
of absurdity. An enormous white sombrero studded 
with silver, a velvet Mexican jacket adorned with trac- 
eries and gay calzoneros be-sandalled with strips of 
cattle-hide, might well be a matter of common-sense pro- 
priety in those territories where the Giant Mahogany 
Syndicate had once reigned supreme. But in Puerto 

82 
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del Sol they seemed to shriek the damning epithet 
*' desperado " to every incurious passer in the streets. 

Montplessis, on the . other hand, was eating prodi- 
giously. He had already devoured more than twice as 
many rolls as all his companions together. To tell the 
truth, he was beginning to enjoy himself. It was chiefly 
the practical affront to his personal genius which had 
pulverized his composure upon the beach, for it was 
hardly in his nature to experience any acute discomfort 
from perils to come. But already he was recovering his 
imaginative grasp of the situation, and analysis he loved 
for its own sake. 

Suddenly Morales broke a silence that had lasted for 
hours. 

** Tell me, my friends, did you drink that wine out of 
coloured glasses? '' 

On this point there were minor discrepancies of mem- 
ory. Montplessis was almost sure that Harper had 
drugged them out of dark green glasses, while Reynolds 
was still more certain that they were blue. Pauline re- 
membered little beyond the circumstance that the wine 
was very sour and reminded her of a certain caf6- 
chantant in Algiers run by a Corsican with three cholera- 
tinted wives. 

It is an American artifice," proceeded Morales. 

The glasses are prepared beforehand, and it is neces- 
sary to make use of sombre colours and a powerful sopo- 
rific. The victim and his dupes may thus drink the same 
wine from the same decanter without occasioning sus- 
picion. Whoever drinks most often sleeps tiie long- 
est." 

**I have seen Greenaway do it," growled Montplessis, 
not caring to be designated a dupe. '' But how these 
imbeciles of sailors " 

'* Stop a moment," cried Reynolds, '* do you remem- 
ber the Krebs-Varlott conspiracy years ago? " 
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'* I recall that Greenaway was somewhat involved in 
it,'' the Frenchman replied. 

' ' He was, and he got away on the Ocea/n Prince. He 
managed to get picked up at Tampico and taken on to 
Santiago. It's rather extraordinary, but all along I've 
been wondering where I'd heard that name before. It's 
long odds that the monkey-faced devil learnt the whole 
trick from Greenaway some night when he was canned. 
It's just like Madison's peculiar notion of paying back 
a good turn." 

It was also like his singular inclination to forget the 
magic line that separated the ways of the adventurer 
from those of the trader in common-sense fabrics. But 
it mattered not a whit to Montplessis. An indiscretion 
on the part of Greenaway or a miraculous inspiration 
from Hell ... in any case the matter belonged to yes- 
terday, and he was more concerned with the diflSculties 
of the hour. 

** There is this question of our Torriacan retainers," 
he muttered aloud. 

This problem had also haunted the anticipations of 
Reynolds. It was so inconvenient to have to plunge 
into a shop whenever they saw their friends approaching 
down the street. 

'* It is doubtful," continued Montplessis, '* whether 
any special finesse was deemed to be necessary in their 
case. Perhaps they were not even favoured with that 
elaborate pretext of a birthday celebration. They were 
probably regaled with some abominable meUmge of 
brandy and grog and possibly other ingredients, which 
could safely be saturated with laudanum, or any such 
concoction." 

** It was laudanum," Morales interrupted. ** I have 
discovered that my medicine-case is missing from our 
luggage." 
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'' In that event, there is every probability that they 
are still enjoying their slumbers on the shore.'' 

*' I suppose there is no reasonable hope of their being 
washed away by the tide/' suggested Reynolds. Mont- 
plessis shook his head. 

** Unfortunately they are reclining more than twenty 
metres above the probable tide-limit," he answered. 
** But assume that they presently awake and discover 
the situation. Let us imagine what they will immedi- 
ately proceed to do." 

*' They'll go looking for the Margaritas to begin with, 
and spend every peseta they've got. After that there'll 
be trouble somewhere, and it's long odds that they finish 
the day in jail? " 

*' But we cannot permit our soldiers to languish in 
the ' carcel,' " protested Morales, who a few hours before 
had silently debated the expediency of stabbing these 
soldiers while they slept. 

** But so much the better," retorted Montplessis. '' It 
would remove the fear of inconvenient rencontres. Such 
sacripants are bad fellow-citizens, and I agree with Rey- 
nolds that a prison will probably be their destiny. They 
are, however, a minor consideration. We have more 
serious difficulties to face." 

He broke oflf, and the silence was only interrupted by 
the screeching of a parrot behind the counter and the 
innkeeper's snores from the verandah. 

'* It is unfortunate," continued Montplessis, " that 
we are no longer provided with money, because it pre- 
vents us from making our escape by a side-door. The 
main exits of the island are obviously closed to us. We 
may choose to regard ourselves as political exiles. But 
we know that in the eyes of our successors we are all 
accomplices in the murder of Porfirio Zamoretas. I 
have not remarked any at present, but I do not doubt 
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that our names and descriptions with suitable elucida- 
tions by the gendarmerie, are adorning half the walls in 
Puerto del Sol." 

Morales protested. The crime was simply a piece of 
Royera's iniquity in which they were in no sense respon- 
sibly concerned, 

** That is true,'' admitted Montplessis, ** but we are 
enemies of the existing administrations at Ghabrez, and 
we know that they are using this charge as a pretext for 
securing our persons. They have deliberately chosen it 
because it is in no way connected with any political pal- 
liation, and most unhappily we placed our own necks in 
the halter by neglecting to annul the extradition agree- 
ments. But I do not know that we have so much to fear 
from police proclamations so long as we can preserve the 
secret of our identities. Unfortunately this precludes 
the chance of cabling to Greenaway fbr money or even 
procuring it from our own banks. And without money 
we cannot attempt to book a passage to Europe. 

'' The position, moreover, is complicated by the fact 
that we have already been noted by a sentry at an un- 
seemly hour of the morning. Then, there is also Rey- 
nolds, whose allure could scarcely be described as in- 
conspicuous. And above all, there is the special mission 
of vengeance of Monsieur Zamoretas the father, who has 
probably reached Las Palmas on the Alexis a couple of 
hours ago! Can you not perceive the situation from 
there? " 

Morales shivered perceptibly, but nobody attempted 
to reply. 

*' Well, it is probable that before he left Nicaragua 
he had already been informed of our embarcation at 
Santa Cruz. He will possibly be in possession of our 
photographs, which will then be reproduced and circu- 
lated throughout the archipelago of the Canaries, and 
eventually make their appearance in this town. But 
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consider the worst that may ensue. Within thirty-six 
hours at the utmost the Ocean Prince will doubtless make 
her appearance oflf Las Palmas. Now it is probable that 
this infamous sea-captain will endeavour to conceal the 
history of his perfidy. But is it not more than likely 
that certain whispers may be disseminated among the 
harbour Sansculottes of La Luz 1 If so, they may reach 
the ears of Zamoretas. A man consecrated to avenging 
the assassination of his only son is a monster of eyes and 
ears. In that case he will either charter immediately a 
private steamer to San Felipe, or proceed by the ordi- 
nary interinsular service.'' 

** Could we not also reach Las Palmas by that ser- 
vice? " Morales hastily inquired. '' It would cost us 
but a handful of '' 

** But why, my friend — since, having reached so far 
we could obviously proceed no further? The danger 
would be twice as great, our last pieces spent, and no 
advantage would have come from it." 

Reynolds recalled the Creole's remark in the munici- 
pal gardens, and now began to suspect quite definitely 
that he was pursuing some secret adventure of his 
own. 

'' So much," resumed Montplessis, ** for the forces 
arrayed against us. Now let us turn and review our 
own reserves. Apparently we are alone, having even 
abandoned our faithful legionaries upon the shore. But 
I must now make an important disclosure. You know 
that Greenaway suddenly departed from Chabrez sev- 
eral months before the outbreak of the Revolution. It 
was asserted that he was travelling to New York. But 
I have the authority to inform you that he never pro- 
ceeded any further than " (Montplessis named a 

certain neighbour-republic which we may call by way 
of a pseudonym, Costa Santa). *' His object was the 
expansion of the existing Giant Syndicate of Torriaca 
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into the extensive mahogany forests of the neighbouring 
State. I understand that his imperial mission has 
hitherto succeeded to a wish. He has secured the fidel- 
ity of President del Rio and two-thirds of his fellow- 
maladministrators. Now consider what has recently oc- 
curred. At the moment of his success in Costa he learns 
of the destructive upheaval in Torriaca. He knows that 
we are in flight, that his forests have been fired. It is 
almost certain that he will learn of our escape in the 
Ocean Prince. What more natural than that he should 
immediately try to ascertain our whereabouts in order 
to make sure of our assistance? For, be sure that he has 
already devised some counter-scheme to retrieve the dis- 
aster of Torriaca.'' 

Montplessis paused and picked up his twentieth roll. 
There was no particular sign of responsive enthusiasm. 
Morales sat absorbed in a gloomy reverie, while the lady 
seemed already half asleep. The Englishman looked 
attentive but unsatisfied. 

** It's all very well, I know," he answered candidly. 
'* But I don't see any cause to start hurrying. I tell 
you we're cornered, Montplessis. Absolutely cor- 
nered." 

** My friend, I am older than you, and I am a philos- 
opher. Philosophy in the course of two millenniums 
has wandered into many singular channels. But it has 
been reserved to the twentieth century to formulate a 
positive philosophy of adventure. I am the founder of 
this dialectic, and it is one of my principal canons that, 
in all human adventure, the ultimate factor is always the 
imperceptible iota that generates chance. The pebble is 
often the parent of the avalanche. The world's greatest 
master of adventure owed his downfall, not to the massed 
legionaries of Bliicher and Benningsen, but to the for- 
tuitous tinder-box that lighted the conflagration of Mos- 
cow. In the middle-years of my apprenticeship I was 
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arrested by the American police in the city of New Or- 
leans. I lay in a dungeon and faced the exhilarating 
prospect of two years' unprofitable residence in the 
State penitentiary. Ten hours later I was afloat on the 
Caribbean, the guest of a master-dealer in contraband 
brandy." 

So quoted Montplessis almost verbatim from a chapter 
of his Memoirs. He finished his roll and proceeded to 
drive home his argument by extempore considerations. 

** Consider this misadventure which has just befallen 
us. Could it ever have been foreseen in our calcula- 
tions? Were we not disarmed from the commencement 
by the apparent simplicity of our antagonists? For it 
is the second canon of my philosophy that our provision 
of the future is always distorted by the past. We hang 
our hopes or fears upon the planets, and lo, we are made 
or unmade by a spark from the stub of a cigar. Yes, my 
friend, I have learnt that all human calculations are 
usually as fragile as thistledown. The adventurer is a 
superior kind of statesman who builds his edifice not on 
the shifting sands of calculation, but on the solid rock 
of opportunity. Our opportunity may come, in a week 
or a month or a year, perhaps, or possibly within the 
space of an hour. The first stranger we pass in the Calle 
Grande may prove the source of our deliverance or our 
undoing. In a year's time we may all be lying forgotten 
pn the floor of the Ai;lantic Ocean. But equally we may 
be leading a revolt of primitive Islam or ruling the Em- 
pire of all the Russias." 

Montplessis forbore to point his favourite moral and 
hastened to the practical immediacy. 

** We have still some money in our pockets. Let us 
see how much we actually possess." 

The computation was made and it was found that the 
aggregate amounted to seventy-eight dollars. Mont- 
plessis again addressed himself to Reynolds. 
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** Take thirty, my friend, and procure an appropriate 
outfit. Happily this necessity does not arise in the case 
of Mademoiselle Pauline. Society imposes no limitations 
on the legitimate plumage of a woman, and in some re- 
spects her allure may prove an advantage." 

The subject of this concession was now re-echoing the 
snore of mine-host upon the verandah. Her lover 
touched her lightly on the shoulder with the point of his 
glowing cigar, whereat she awoke with a scream and a 
profanity. 

" Allans y donCy*' he exclaimed, ** the campaign com- 
menced. Above all it will be necessary for us to separate. 
We shall thus incur less risk of attracting attention. 
We shall also possess a three times greater chance of 
capturing that flying enchantress whose name is oppor- 
tunity." 

'* I agree with that suggestion," assented Reynolds, 
** only well have to alter our names, at the same time." 

'' But certainly. I am henceforth Lucien Schaflfen- 
haus, a photographer from Amiens. I am particularly 
expert in the glorification of the female contours, and I 
have invented a wondrous process of my own. But alas, 
I have recently mislaid a sum of money and I have also 
offended the taste of Monsieur Maurice BarrSs, who 
further detests me, because I am a Jew. You will ob- 
serve that my face and colour are infallibly Semitic. I 
am touring the Southern Isles in search of sunshine 
which is essential to my invention. If any man desires 
to see my masterpieces, lo, they are here " — and he 
tapped upon his forehead. 

'* I think my name is Courtland," Reynolds re- 
sponded, with an oddly inscrutable smile. '* I am a 
gentleman tobacco-planter gone smash, and I don't 
know anything at all about mahogany. Who do you 
happen to be. Morales? " 

The Creole sat up suddenly with a flash of vivacity. 
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'* I reckon I'm Bbenezer B. Little, American citizen 
from California. Of course I am infused with the dago. 
I'm seeing life and trying to sell medicines to the na- 
tives. Don 't forget I 'm dead Republican in politics. It 
may help to place me with the consul.'' 

Montplessis stared, surprised at his invention. But it 
was not the first time that Morales had been Mr. Bbene- 
zer Little. He had received an American education, and 
his command of the Southern vernacular was almost 
irreproachable. 

'* Sic itur ad astra," quoted Montplessis, glowing 
with philosophy. ** We pay our bill in order to cover 
our retreat." And he picked up his Memoirs and en- 
tered the sunshot verandah whence a loud and sudden 
yell set the parrot a-scream. 

** There is one thing yet," laughed Reynolds when 
Montplessis emerged again. '* We have not yet found 
an alias for your lady." 

*' She remains the eternal, inevitable Pauline. Come 
on, man ck&ri. We leave our friend Ebenezer to medi- 
tate awhile on patent medicines. Entre nous, I have 
deliberately omitted to pay his bill." 

He advanced a step, then paused to conclude his in- 
structions. 

*' We meet again at nine o'clock to-morrow morning 
near the dragon-tree in the centre of the public gardens. 
You have doubtless remarked it as we passed." 

He bowed ceremoniously to Morales and together with 
his two companions he stepped out auspiciously into the 
heat of the Calle Grande. Pauline paused in hesitation 
between the two men, but her eyes lingered longer upon 
the Englishman. 

'* You come with me, " Montplessis briefly commanded. 
** Au revoir, my friend, we meet again to-morrow, and 
remember that calculation is a snare and chance the 
golden highway of the adventurer." 
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" All of which," thought Reynolds bitterly, as he 
pursued an opposite direction, " he might with advan- 
tage have remembered when he nailed up our savings in 
a rat-hole." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE COHINO OF THE ' ' WHITE ATLANTIS ' ' 

TWO hundred yards down the C&Ue Grande Rey- 
nolds came to a halt ontBi^ f the " Drogueria de los 
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Of course, he must run the hazard of meeting the Tor- 
riacans. But that was a lesser consideration. The very 
thought of the guitar had made the sunlight dance more 
brightly along the unshaded side of the Calle Grande. 
After all, he had not left Torriaca so many worlds be- 
hind. Here again the little streets of tinted houses, the 
ubiquitous wine-shop, the coy mantilla 'd senoritas, and 
the lottery-monger standing at the crossway pictures the 
everlasting civilization of Spain. Here again the yellow 
circle of the bull-ring rose dominant over the flat roofs 
of the town. But here the white-skinned Blanco was no 
longer a conscious aristocrat, the shining pearl of human 
evolution, but merely the normal constituent of the 
populace. 

He turned and retraced his steps, passed the '' Naran- 
jas," and wheeled up a side-street that led towards the 
sea. Through the delicious alameda and up the ascend- 
ing clifif-road he ambled without a care for consequences 
to come. It sufficed that he was alone and free and dis- 
encumbered of his responsibilities. No more mahogany, 
no more stockholders, no more Qreenaway, whom he 
saw in his native colours at last. He was a maker of 
turmoil who never staked his skin. Montplessis, with all 
his occasional " floaters," was a hundred times more 
vital. He stood in the midst of things and faced them, 
laughing them to fragments. It has always been so, it 
always would be so, whilst they consented to dance to 
Qreenaway 's " Yankee Doodle." A fresh refrain, a 
livelier instrument were wanting. And, as he clambered 
down to the beach, his voice went out responsively to 
meet the monotone of the sea: 

Ines, Ines, hear me sigh 

Little tears of song: 
Hear me, dry my nectar 'd eye. 

Love me, love me long. 
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(Or something that ran to this sense in the Castilian.) 
But it was no use, the guitar was indispensable. His 
voice alone could scarcely out-harmony the Atlantic. 
For hard upon his words the tide gave back to him a 
more sonorous melody, wherein he caught that missing 
memory of the JBneid which yesterday morning on the 
Oce<m Prince he had striven to recover in vain : 

*' It gravis Aulestes; centenaque arbore fluctum 
verberat adsurgens; spumant vada marmore verso." 

The rest of the haxmting verse had come back to him, 
as if the ocean had been his prompter. . . . But it was 
no time now for singing or self-abandonment. There, a 
little more than three hundred yards ahead of him, 
loomed the outrunning spur of rock which he had twice 
surmounted since sunrise. Reynolds became at once a 
seeker and a spy. On the hither side the ocean and the 
precipitous cliffs had the whole visible scene to them- 
selves, and not a human sound dsiturbed the stillness of 
the morning. But on the further side of the barrier he 
was likely to run into any sort of surprise. He crept 
forward warily, taking cover from rock to rock, and sev- 
eral minutes had elapsed before he stood at last beneath 
the rising headland. 

Despite himself, there was a quaver in his native reso- 
lution. The beach seemed already alive with little 
sounds which an ordinary wayfarer might never have 
distinguished from the silence. His ears were per- 
sistently startled by the tiny, unsteady trickle of water 
through the rocks, to which his alertness lent strange 
interpretations. At times he caught it suddenly, like a 
stifled scream, at others it became a titter, and once at 
least he mistook it for a whisper. He thought that the 
word was *' Lopez " — the name of the Torriacan ser- 
geant — and tightened upon his revolver, prepared for 
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apparitions. But his eye encountered nothing save the 
sand and the sea and the naked fangs of volcanic cliffs 
overhead. 

He commenced to scramble gingerly up the headland, 
carrying his little automatic between his teeth. It was 
the task of many minutes to gain the summit, but at 
length he sat astride it, hidden by a boulder, scanning a 
mile of continuous coastland for a sight of the Torria- 
cans. 

A little way off he detected a slab of level rock, where 
he had left them many hours earlier, lying in strange 
staccato attitudes, asleep. But signs of the Torriacans 
there were none. They had simply wakened from their 
slumbers and gone away, and there was nothing appar- 
ent in earth or sky or sea to indicate to him where they 
had gone. For a couple of minutes he crouched, atten- 
tively watching for the tiniest suggestion of human 
proximity. Then, with no further care for self-conceal- 
ment, he hastened down the opposite flank of the 
ridge. 

As he approached the cavernous cleft where their lug- 
gage was hidden, he saw that the midday sun was steal- 
ing into its shadow, and guessed at once at a danger so 
far unthought of. The further the sun travelled west- 
ward, the brighter those recesses must naturally appear 
from the outside. In a few hours' time the sparkle of 
a trinket or a glinting mauser-butt might arrest the 
attention of the merest passer-by. And possibly there 
were coastguards in San Felipe. 

With his finger on the trigger he stood by the entrance 
and peered circumspectly into the dark. Then he ven- 
tured a foot inside, encountered unexpectedly the Sara- 
toga trunk, and pitched forward heavily into blackness. 
A fire-arm rang out and, simultaneously, a WagneriMi 
chord of agony resounded. For one moment he believed 
himself in an ambuscade. Then he knew that he had 
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fired his revolver in falling, and felt his extended fingers 
clutching the guitar. 

He raised the instrument to his hips and tested it 
lovingly. All the strings were unbroken, and when he 
had tuned them, rang true. He felt that the loneliness 
and the sea invited a toccata and a song. Lolling in the 
cavernous mouth of the grotto he essayed once more that 
old Spanish love-song which the waves had overwhelmed 
upon the beach. Now he had the guitar and the echoes 
to his assistance, and this time the melody went on un- 
daunted, and the ocean became a chorus echoing his 
refrain : 

Ines, Ines, hear me sigh 

Little tears of song! 
Listen, listen, lest I die 

Of my lover's wrong! 
Ines, dry my nectar'd eye, 

Love me, love me long. 

Ines, my heart withereth 

That so long hath toiled. 
Must I die Queen Dido's death! — 

Hark ! thine ivy coiled 
Flutters with King Cupid's breath; 

Love was never foiled. 

Doth perchance a dragon hold 

Thee entranced in sleep. 
By dark Moorish song enthralled 

In oblivion's deep! 
Like Amadis riding bold 
Through the wild charmed woods of old. 

Madrigals I weep ; 
For the song-enchanted lover 
Can but by a song recover. 
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Then he yawned and set down his guitar. 

The sun was steadily encroaching, and by the middle 
of the afternoon it would be streaming into the midst of 
this hiding-place, disclosing heaven-knows-what to the 
hypothetical wayfarer. The Torriacans might return 
and discover it, and march down the Calle Grande bris- 
tling with fire-arms, with horrific consequences for all 
the party. He thought of pitching the whole cargo into 
the Atlantic. Then he saw them lying high-and-dry 
when the tide went out at sundown and the usual con- 
course of fisher folk with net assembled. Even without 
the sun this cavelet was a hazardous hiding-trap, a 
place of temptation which lovers remember in their 
assignations. He recollected that daybreak and Pauline. 

A cascade of pebbles came rattling down the clifif-side, 
then, as he thought, a frightened halloo and a scramble 
of footsteps. He rushed into the open gripping his auto- 
matic, and scanned the face of the rocks. But it was as 
blank as the unclouded sky. Not a sign of man, not a 
sound excepting the laughter of the Atlantic. A few 
sea-birds fiuttered on the alert above him, but, apart 
from the clinging sea-fern, there was no other species 
of living thing in sight. He turned towards the sea, a 
trifie mortified, and, as he turned, he caught sight of the 
White Atlantis. 

She was far off still — indeed, a few minutes earlier 
the seascape had been as empty as the sky. But in the 
midsummer brightness of that morning he saw her 
clearly, and for an uncertain interval he stood like a 
child in wondering admiration. Yet there was nothing 
in his gaze of recognition. A waif and a fugitive him- 
self, he was wholly ignorant of the tragic history that 
surrounded her. The name itself of Peter Borkheim was 
unknown to him, and that pleasure-yacht, whose pearl- 
like loveliness, as she fiitted from port to port in her 
questless wanderings, has roused the pity and jealousy 
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of every yachtsman in Europe, was no more than an 
exquisite apparition of the civilization that he was 
seeking. 

The White Atlantis was evidently steaming for the 
harbour at a lazy speed of half a dozen knots. There 
was an almost human consciousness of beauty in the 
nonchalant ease with which she approached her resting- 
place. Eeynolds followed as a traveller follows a vision 
in the desert, his guitar attached by the sling, his re- 
volver forgotten. Without a thought of ultimate aim or 
consequence he surmounted the headland for the fourth 
time since sunrise, and hurried along the crest towards 
the Harbour of the Sun. Ere long he had identified 
the White Atlantis with that sudden gift of chance, the 
hazard in the million, which Montplessis had expounded 
to them at breakfast in the '' Caf6 de las Naranjas." 

Along the clifiE-road he started to conjecture what 
brood of passengers must inhabit her, applying the 
principles of Montplessis to his own abundant fancy 
with singular result. " Some queer-looking visionary, 
a sort of distempered dreamer, perhaps.'* Then the 
distempered dreamer gave place to a woman, in all 
probability a fugitive like himself, but rare and en- 
chanting. She was loveless and unsatisfied, and the 
White Atlantis was like her reflection moving on the 
waters. He was still toying with such preposterous 
fancies when he entered the esplanade of palm-trees, 
where Morales had dropped his cigar in the early hours 
of the morning. 

The Puerto beneath was crowded and inquisitive. 
Half the town seemed to have turned out to stare at 
the beautiful visitor from the horizon. It seemed a 
favourable moment for putting his latest *' future *' to 
the test, so, unslinging the guitar, he commenced his 
repertory. The bright expectant crowd began to listen. 
Between the competing interests of the songster and 
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the yacht they displayed an eager, smiling indecision. 
His voice was wildly sweet, and they inclined to it. In 
the mass of lilting forms and smiling faces he felt an 
answering beat to the measure of his song. He found 
himself accepting a few scattered reales, and then 
abruptly all attention was at an end. The White At- 
lantis had anchored by the nuueUe and the gangway 
was already going down. 

A party descended in procession and stepped on to 
the harbour-side. A bevy of packages followed, and 
then there was a pause. The group appeared to centre 
round a fat man in yachting-dress, but there were at 
least four other men and two ladies in colours. Then 
a couple of seamen emerged with a couple of trollies 
and began to pile on the luggage with great dispatch. 
The fat man gesticulated with a sunshade, and the whole 
party began to approach along the mole. 

As they touched the main harbour a band of beggars 
advanced to meet them with exaggerated gestures of re- 
spect. The visitors were speedily engulfed in this rab- 
ble, and only their yachting-caps that peeped above the 
concourse testified to their continued existence. At last 
a single member of the party managed to escape the 
press about them and sauntered across the quay to where 
Reynolds was standing. He was a very spotless young 
Englishman with a monocle and an air of refined dis- 
satisfaction. 

'< Er — ^pardon me," he drawled in guide-book Cas- 
tilian. ** We seek the customs-office. Will you inform 
me where it can be found! " 

He had obviously singled out Reynolds as being the 
only passive spectator. The latter replied at once in his 
choicest Spanish- American, with a flourish of the silver- 
edged sombrero: 

** A thousand thanks for the honour of performing 
an inconsiderable service for your worship. If senor 
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Benningham would reward me with ten minutes of his 
company, I should be delighted to conduct him to 
heaven. ' ' 

Whereat the yachtsman condescended to raise his eye- 
brows. 

** Er — seen you before, have I? Thought I remem- 
bered you somewhere/' (This in English, Murray's 
Guide-Book being unequal to this anomalous compli- 
cation.) 

** My dear Marcus, I remember you perfectly plainly 
as a kiddy of sixteen, with a fairly decent leg-break, 
and a horror of ink on yotir cuffs." 

For, perhaps, the first occasion since that epoch, the 
youth behind the monocle was visibly astounded. His 
politely mystified eyebrows knitted and unknitted, and 
his fingers pulled in puzzlement at his immaterial mous- 
tache. 

** Great God, are you — ^Renny Courtlandf " he man- 
aged to articulate. 

Reynolds nodded laughing, and after a moment's be- 
wilderment the two young men shook hands. 

** But you're supposed to be dead," the yachtsman 
continued, explaining his surprise. " Saint-Lewjms has 
been asking everybody — for months and months." 

'* And why have I become so interesting! " 

The other evaded the question, and Reynolds knew 
by long acquaintance that calculations were already at 
work in his brain. By this time the fat man was ap- 
proaching — a somewhat commanding figure with massive 
features and spacious, gold-rimmed spectacles. 

** Well, how about this dam' customs show! " he de- 
manded. Young Benningham inclined the comer of an 
eye towards his acquaintance. 

'* Here's an old schoolfellow of mine. Sir Oliver," he 
mentioned. '' One Renny Courtland " 

** And where the hell has Vanderbeer hidden him- 
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self f " was the courteous response to this introduction. 

** I'm inclined to think you've met his cousin, the 
pari of Saint-Lewyns," insisted Benningham, with the 
shadow of a smile. Sir Oliver turned his head, as if 
in search of someone whose appearance corresponded 
with this status. 

'* Yes, a real white man, Saint-Lewyns. Known him 
well for years." 

'* Well, this is his cousin, Renny Courtland. Sir 
Oliver Mars — ^Mr. Courtland. Bather curious meeting 
in a place like this." Reynolds bowed, and the famous 
imperialist clinched his unwounded hand in an agoniz- 
ing grasp. His expression was a comedy of ill-sup- 
pressed perplexity. 

** Sir Oliver owns the White AtUmtis in these dayB," 
added Benningham, without a shadow of emphasis. 
*' Peter Borkheim's yacht, you know. We're staying 
here some time, and if you know the island " 

He broke off to salute a dandified stripling in a pur- 
ple flannel suit and a panama, who was busily bearing 
down upon the trio. 

** Sir Oliver . . . Quess . . . figuring pretty hot in 
your extensive vocabulary ..." gasped the new-comer, 
drawing up. The colossus smiled indulgently and ac- 
cepted his elegant hand. 

** Guessed wrong," he answered untruthfully. '* Busi- 
ness is business, I know. Mr, Courtland — ^Mr. Vander- 
beer. Mr. Courtland is the cousin of a British earl, and 
Mr. Vanderbeer is the U. S. consul at San Felipe." 

Framed in the harbour scene, they made a pretty 
tableau in contrasted civilizations. The young consul 
was of the smooth-faced, expressionless stamp, whose 
finest achievement is the impersonal '* dude " of the 
American cinema-farce. His bright dark eyes, small 
nose, and round-headed softness were as transatlantic as 
the pattern of his coiffure. But they were only trans- 
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atlantic of a type. Young Benningham was Anglo- 
Saxon up to the eyebrows. Therein his personal atti- 
tude was fond of expressing itself in a contraction which 
seemed to imply polite disgust. He appeared to regard 
the world of all things human as a potential menace 
to his speckless yachting-clothes. But semi-civilization 
naked and audacious stood embodied in the remaining 
figures of the quartette. Beynolds-Courtland, fugitive 
minstrel, half -animal, half -visionary, confessed it laugh- 
ingly in his romantic bizarrerie, his bandaged arm, his 
attractive, irregular features. And in Sir Oliver, the 
great imperialist, the clash of cultures had positively 
arrived at a miracle. 

Sir Oliver Mars is admittedly one of those titans of 
fortune whose careers have made the history of a con- 
tinent. South Africa has formed him and immutably 
survives in him. In the pandemonium of his nature 
he has achieved the impossible combination of Spartan 
with Sybarite. The broad yellow face wears the hue of 
the open Veld, but the massive nose is as fleshy as the 
lips. The sun-closed, predatory eyes have taken shelter 
behind a pair of spectacles wantonly abundant in gold. 
He has known hard riding for months together in the 
hinterland and licentious weeks of self-indulgence on 
cushions. His enormous, swollen body was clad that 
morning in a white uniform as gorgeous as an admiral's, 
yet the uncertain, stubbly moustache on the heavy over- 
lip betrayed the hairy subliminal self that would not be 
repressed. That deeper self is possibly the key to his 
ascendancy, his bodily mastery over every scene that 
he has invaded, whether committee-room, paddock, club- 
room or harbour in the Atlantic. 

He it was who broke their silence with a gesture 
towards the yellow buildings of the harbour. 

** Well, anyway, it's time we settled with these cus- 
toms devils." 
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And altogether it required about twenty minutes to 
settle with them. In a shadowy, windowless ofi&ce sat 
the enthroned officials who eventually deigned to take 
account of their business. Cases of underwear were 
sedately examined, while the customary queries touch- 
ing cholera and cigars were interpretated at length by 
Reynolds, who alone appeared to command an approach 
to Spanish. Sir Oliver Mars observed the fact atten- 
tively. And when they sallied back into the open he 
turned those sun-closed eyes of his upon Reynolds and 
inquired if he happened to be travelling alone. 

*' Quite alone. See, IVe taken to music. I'm think- 
ing of turning professional." 

'* Why not pitch your tent with us at Torrentesf 
IVe got a villa up there. Any relative of Saint- 
Lewyns is always welcome. Tell the truth, I haven't 
set eyes on the little nest up to now, but Vanderbeer 
chose the spot and he's going to take us. Only waiting 
for the rest of my party." 

Reynolds hesitated, trying hard to scheme in a flash. 
It was evident that the ways were parting decisively. 

** Come and stay and give us a song occasionally. 
Don't say no, or I'll have to carry you on my shoulder." 

Montplessis' exposition in the ** Narranjas " came 
back to Reynolds and he accepted. It struck him that 
Benningham's expression at the moment was no less 
equivocal than his silence. 

** Now where in the name of Ballyhooly's the rest of 
the crowd! " the magnate demanded, surveying the 
harbour. 

They were eventually located near the water-side, and 
a sequence of introductions was gabbled through on the 
spot. ** Consul Vanderbeer — ^Dr. Treece, 'r med'c'l 
*visor. Have to present Renny to whole crowd, 'f raid. 
Old schoolfellow Courtland — ^Dr. Treece: m' sister 
Norah: Mr. Cadwyn, 'r philos'pher and friend. 
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Where's B'renice? Ah, Berenice — (old schoolfell' — ^met 
by accident). M' other sister — ^B'ren'ce — ^Mr. Court- 
land." The muttered fonnalities ended, leaving Rey- 
nolds confronting a kaleidoscope of faces, whence he only 
detached the lofty arch of Mr. Cadwjm's eyebrows and a 
curious suggestion of unfulfilled vitality which came to 
him from Miss Berenice. He was sure that in addition 
to Marcus there was one other of the party whom he 
had met before in London, but he could not specify 
which. As a matter of fact, he was more immediately 
aware of yet another figure in the background to which 
he was not being introduced. The man wore the dress 
of a ship's officer, and was standing somewhat away 
from the rest of the party, though he seemed to belong 
to them. Reynolds wondered whether he had ever 
struck such concentrated roguery in a single face, even 
in the deepest hells of semi-civilized society. His small, 
puffy eyes were hideous with cunning, and his mouth 
had an ugly twist at the left-hand corner. He sucked 
at a huge cigar whose ** perpetual motion " added a 
spice of insult to his attitude. 

Consul Vanderbeer produced a tiny jewelled time- 
piece and addressed the company as a whole : 

** See, here, I make it a quarter after one. We could 
board a couple of ta 'tanas on the ' Calle ' which ought 
to do the journey in half an hour. I've paid a call 
already early this morning, and I told them to get along 
with the luncheon at eleven o'clock sharp. So I really 
think. Sir Oliver, we'd better make tracks for the 
' Calle ' right now." 

The South African assented, and Benningham in- 
clined his head towards the sinister being with the cigar. 

** Mr. Potts," he drawled, '* would you kindly make 
sure that our traps and so forth are sent on at once to 
Torrentesf " 

To which Mr. Potts replied : 
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** Say, Willie, do you take me for a comer-boy f " 

Whereat he turned his back on them and became inter- 
ested in the distance. Sir Oliver looked blank and went 
up to him almost fraternally. Here was compromise 
where Reynolds had expected a thunderblast. 

'* Don*t take it that way, Potts. Only a look-round, 
you know, there's a good fellow.'' A ** good fellow *' 
was certainly the last thing that Mr. Potts resembled. 

He swung round with a leer of derision and resumed 
his defiance. 

** Here, don't start coming it over me as soon as we 
get ashore, unless you want to lift my God-damned lid 
oflf. Hear that Mars, Esquire? " 

Therewith he lurched off contemptuously through the 
crowd, thrusting a pathway with his right shoulder, 
aggressively. It seemed to Reynolds that the colossus 
had cut a fairly sorry figure in the contest, and he 
naturally hazarded a private interpretation of the scene. 

** Just like Potts," was all the comment. ** How the 
Benjamin are we going to get on now? Can't leave our 
traps here for all these blackguards to monkey with." 

Ultimately it was decided that the obvious cypher. 
Dr. Treece, should father the * * traps, ' ' and presumably 
find his way to Torrentes as well as he could. The rest 
of the party ascended into the public gardens, Vander- 
beer leading and Reynolds following mechanically, 
rather dazed by this sudden visitation of hazard. 

Benningham, marching at his elbow down the Calle 
Grande, threw occasional flashes of light upon his new 
bearings. He himself had come down from Cambridge 
about a year ago. The Law School — Christ's — got a 
Second. He was now (mirabile dictu!) Sir Oliver's 
private secretary. Oh, yes, he hoped to go in for Par- 
liament eventually. His sisters had joined the party 
for a change. Cadwyn was a curious fellow, quite a 
rarity in these days — ^used to be rather thick with 
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Beardsley — never been out of London before for a quar- 
ter of a century. Oh, Sir Oliver ? — great financier from 
the Goldfields — Starr — Hendriks, Mars Deep, and 
Diogenes Drift. Rather a rough diamond himself, but 
quite a useful man to have at your back. And, after all, 
the Empire owed him something. 

At the comer of the Plaza Alfonso XII a couple of 
tartanas were engaged. Reynolds mounted passively 
with Berenice, Cadwyn, and the consul, their charioteer 
cracked his whip, and away sped the town behind them. 
They were driving along a straggling suburban high 
road, passing cottages, outlying villas, orange-groves, 
plantations. The road cleft in twain at a point where 
a gilded crucifix rose over the cross-ways. They took 
the turn to the right, avoiding the higher paths to 
Monte and the stark mountain-wall of the island. Now 
on either side stood thickets of cactus and encroaching 
scrubs of tropical forestation. And all the way Consul 
Vanderbeer was trying to draw Berenice into a gentle 
facetious contest that seemed dear to his temperament. 
But Reynolds' eyes were magnetized by the face of 
Cadwyn, that hung like a mask of irony against this 
background of flowers and forests, this flying field of 
colours. The curling lips, the cynic arch of the eye- 
brows, the brilliant, tired eyes, and every face-line of 
that thin, clean-shaven visage were symbolic. Here was 
a man who discoursed sardonically of little things. He 
has survived every enthusiasm save the last undying 
inspiration of mockery, the endless ironic dissection of 
baubles and accessories — platform-tickets, postage- 
stamps, suburban tramways. It was marvelous how Rey- 
nolds' fancy could penetrate that mask. ... He studied 
it inobtrusively a little further, and it surprised him to 
notice the grey invasions about the temples, though all 
the rest of the hair was crisp and black. And then he 
discovered that he was reading this mask in the light of 
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past acquaintance. Somewhere before they must have 
met, though he could not remember now. . . . On the 
whole, they were interesting folk, these people out of the 
blue. 

He gave thanks that he was still travelling towards 
the unknown in a singular company — Sir Oliver Mars, 
this Rabelaisian Empire-monger — ^his exquisite, incon- 
gruous secretary — Cadwyn, the half -remembered ironist, 
so ironically out of place in San Felipe — and Norah, and 
Treece, and Vanderbeer, who didn't matter in the least. 
. . . And there was Berenice, whom he had hardly no- 
ticed at all. . . . 

A sudden intoxicant breath, a rush of many odours, 
announced that they were approaching the flowered pre- 
cincts of Villa Mars. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE RENDEZVOUS 

MONTPLESSIS passed the day in sombre inactiv- 
ity, lounging and smoking in Quisada's verandah, 
where, from time to time, he scribbled at his Memoirs. 

Quisada's had impressed him in the morning as a 
promising place of refuge for himself and his irmor 
morata. It was not a maison cacMe like The Three 
Brothers. This latter was the sort of house where a 
fool might be expected to conceal himself — a most ob- 
trusive hiding-place, that peeped out timorously behind 
a curtain of prickly trees, like some absconding derk 
agog for a gendarme. Quisada's stood a little above the 
town on the road to Monte and Villa Mars. But a 
sequence of cottages ran beyond it for a kilometre at 
least, scattering wider as they neared the road-fork by 
the crucifix. It was a very small hotel which seemingly 
subsisted by the sale of rustic wine and handfuls of 
cigars. The wine was dispensed in small, stumpy vessels 
like medicine-glasses, and it was glutinous and heady 
beyond belief. Quisada informed Montplessis with per- 
fect solemnity that some of it was older than the dragon 
tree at Torrientes: '^ Si, senor, esta en la casa desde 
trescientos anos! '' 

Montplessis swallowed a dose of the tercentenarian 
vintage and returned to his autobiography on the 
verandah. He had overlunched, and the air was sultry 
even in the shadow. He had come to a pause in the 
adventure of his existence, and this lonely Atlantic islet 
was enticing him with an infinite peace. So for three 
hours he slumbered like a librarian, and it was well ad- 
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vanced in the evening before the native alacrity of his 
senses had returned. 

The reaction found a physical expression in a frenzy 
of affection for Pauline. It was part of her function to 
surrender to these periodic storms of primitive desire. 
She could not all-heartedly respond to a necessity which 
fatigued her vitality, without atoning for his ordinary 
half-consciousness of her existence. But experience had 
schooled her to such relationships. Besides, she was 
primitive herself, and even experience had not destroyed 
her faculty of sensuous illusion. 

Nevertheless, he was early afoot the following morn- 
ing, and by half-past eight he had started for the public 
gardens. Twelve minutes' walk along the fringes of an 
orange-grove, overshadowed by a rocky shoulder, brought 
him sharply to an angle in the highway. Here he halted 
abruptly, and, pulling down his pith helmet, stared with 
wonder into the harbour beneath his eyes. 

He had suddenly caught sight of the White Atlantis 
lying at rest against the mole. In that fierce midsummer 
morning her aspect had the inaccessible beauty of a 
mirage. Her arrival the previous day must have coin- 
cided with his luncheon-hour, and the volcanic spur 
concealed three-fourths of the harbour from senor Qui- 
sada's verandah. But the first glance sufficed to make 
it evident that an important factor had entered the sit- 
uation. Here was evidently a private pleasure-yacht, 
as lovely as a queen. A multitude of possibilities sur- 
rounded her coming. After staring at her charms for 
several moments, Montplessis quickened his steps to- 
wards the meeting-place which he had fixed the fore- 
going day with his companions. 

He hastened down a torrid stretch of the Calle Grande 
and entered the luxurious gloom of the gardens. Ar- 
boreal giants drooped their tufted arms above him, and 
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the fervent arbutus-blossom lined the alley of his ap- 
proach. He skirted vivid sun-patches and passed by 
a fountain tapering artfully into a statue, where 
flamingos stood like sentinels asleep. He hurried to- 
wards the long parade of palm trees which faced the 
descent into the puerto, until his eye detached the object 
of his seeking. Here stood one of those fantasmic forms 
which Nature seems to have thrown off in a mood of 
demoniac possession. The dragon-tree is floral cousin 
to the iguana and the rhinoceros, and its natural grim- 
ness was now augmented by generic association with 
abominable wine. 

Hard by this monster, don Pacifico Morales stood mus- 
ing over a cigar. But there was yet no sign of Rey- 
nolds in the vicinity, and Montplessis invoked the devil 
under his breath. A few steps later Morales awakened 
from his introspection and graciously saluted his com- 
panion. 

** You have slept tranquilly, I hope? " the Creole 
inquired. 

Montplessis inclined his head and asked whether 
Morales had any tidings of the Torriacans. 

** I have seen nothing, my friend,'' the other re- 
sponded, then suddenly relapsed into silence. 

Montplessis followed the hands in his watch for many 
impatient minutes. What the deuce could be keeping 
Reynolds from his appointment? Morales appeared to 
ignore the entire situation. During a pause in his irri- 
tation the Frenchman noticed what a miracle his com- 
panion had accomplished in his toilet. 

'* My faith. Morales, you should have been a per- 
fumer." 

He had intended to say *' ambassador,*' but on the 
instant his indignation had come back to him. 

' * Be careful, my friend. Have you forgotten that my 
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name is Ebenezer Little, of California f To be candid, I 
forgot the circumstance myself. At my hotel I am regis- 
tered as the Marquis of Villablanca. " 

Montplessis jumped round with a start. 

** Sacred heavens! Is that your notion of eluding 
Zamoretasf '' 

*' And why not? Do you insinuate that I have not 
the manners of a caballero? " 

An obvious corollary had shot through the French- 
man's brain. 

" May I ask,'' he said, ** what hotel you have honoured 
with your patronage? " 

** I have engaged apartments at the Hotel Beina 
Victoria in the Plaza de Alfonso XII." 

'* Precisely! The most conspicuous bandbox in the 
town. In short, your incomparable vanity has con- 
quered even your cowardice." 

He beheaded a scarlet cactus with his saflfron-col- 
oured cane, and marched away in great dudgeon to scan 
the avenue for Reynolds. Morales turned disdainfully 
in the direction of the flamingos. For fully twenty 
minutes they sauntered around that accursed tree, and 
it became a game of strategy to avoid each other. But 
Reynolds made no appearance. The Creole took a final 
resolution, and faced the Frenchman under the palms. 

*' Adios, senor," he concluded, with a salutation. 

Montplessis surveyed the gesture in angry amuse- 
ment. 

** Au revoir, monsieur le marquis, and if ever you 
desire to communicate with me, your valet de chambre 
will find me at Quisada's hotel." 

Morales replaced his hat and turned through the 
gardens in the direction .of the Calle Grande. He con- 
temptuously forgave the pettiness of Montplessis, a mat- 
ter of no moment, for he well understood the insight of 
the fortune-hunter. His alias satisfied his own sense of 
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prudence, and he was convinced that he had acted far- 
sightedly and with courage. But at best such matters 
only belonged to this day. His thoughts were in the 
morrow that must be, sometime, and with the woman 
whose life was as his star. 

The Calle Grande was already alive with the languor- 
ous business of the day. Morales moved contented 
among its populace. It was such a street as he loved to 
feel about his ideas. A pedestrian street, unspoiled by 
street-cars or automobiles, where the native tartana was 
seemingly the only vehicle ever dreamed of. A street 
that conversed in Castilian,! which is the queen of 
tongues. A street where flowers were always gaily in 
the background, where sometimes between walled gar- 
dens opened alleys covered with trails of bloom that 
hid the sky. 

Here, amidst all this native simplicity, were none of 
those darker aspects of daily life in Torriaca. Here 
were no besetting problems of education (with none to 
solve them save himself) . The armed Indianos, the 
menace of revolution, the greedy foreign caucus, the de- 
testable Greenaway, all had passed and left him the 
soft-coloured houses, the fragrance, and the sun. 

He sighed as he remembered that the Queen was yet 
undelivered, and shuddered to recall that '* Merciless 
avenger " who shared her transit on the Alexis. The 
unanswered queries recurred again and again as he 
moved through sunny crowds towards the Plaza. That 
warning sent by courier from Chabrez the moment that 
he heard of Zamoretas' departure. . . . Had it reached 
her? Had she recoiled from the dangers of a passage 
in the same ship as this remorseless enemy of the Roy- 
eras? Or had ... t He averted his thoughts from the 
tissue of possibilities. The answer was lying that morn- 
ing off Las Palmas — and he had expended his last peseta 
to buy cigars. 
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In the meanwhile, Montplessis, lingering in the gar- 
dens, was a prey to all the undigested excitements which 
arise from an over-complex situation. The deuce might 
take Morales and his fanfaronades — this extravagant 
fop, with the valour of a mouse and the vainglory of the 
Cid Campeador. But his resentment was unlimited 
against Reynolds, whose unaccountable absence might 
easily be fatal to his hope of a brilliant diversion. 

When he did bestir himself to quit the gardens it was 
to descend into the heat of the puerto and survey the 
mysterious yacht from a safe proximity. He ended by 
imprecating his own blind folly in parting company with 
his Torriacans. 



CHAPTER X 

AT VILLA MARS 

REYNOLDS was an Outlander. Hence his wander- 
ings and his bizarrerie, the wilful fate which had 
condemned him to the hinterworld. 

Common mankind, judging its fellows by their activ- 
ities, and in the light of the accepted generalizations, 
has arrived at a double conception of the Outlander. 
He is either white or black, a god or a fiend. The white 
Outlander is the glorified Anglo-Saxon. He is a superb 
creature, tender and intrepid, with the soul of a queen- 
consort, and he dons a dress-suit to dine alone in the 
jungle. He is a Red Empire man, the darling of the 
Primrose dames, who rushes intermittently back from 
No Man's Land to save the khaki vote from final extinc- 
tion. He is a sort of naval-offlcer-in-the-wilderness. His 
faith has the simplicity of muscular innocence. Ra- 
tionalism is unmanly. Democracy he has scarcely heard 
of. His cardinal virtues are courage, chastity, and 
silence, and the greatest of these is silence. The Em- 
pire ladies admire his mightiness in action — ^but his 
noble inability to express himself in mere words is a 
higher phase of heroism beyond all admiration. Accord- 
ingly, mere words have lost their savour for the white 
Outlander and his devotees who are not Outlanders, and 
their place has latterly been taken by a kind of epic 
slang. The white Outlander 's triumphs are merely 
stunts. 

His cousins are the splendid American backwoodsmen 
and the simple, heroic French officers who blaze through 
the romances of Captain Detanger. Half angel, half I 
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Herakles, he has many incarnations, and perhaps he 
really exists. 

Of course, the black Outlander is the natural enemy 
of the white. He is the Bad Man, the renegade of civ- 
ilization, quite frequently a Spaniard or a Portuguese. 
Like his white adversary he is speechless, but his dumb- 
ness is terrible. And in every other respect he is his 
contrary. He dresses like a native, and even hobnobs 
with native women. He has dark hair and a grizzled 
complexion, and he wears a shiny bowie-knife. He is 
also a dead shot (in theory), although in fiction his 
shooting is patchy and unconvincing. But in fact and 
in fiction he is dedicated to the Devil and all his angels, 
and dies unpleasantly in the desert. 

But the common view recognizes the existence of no 
other kind of Outlander. Morales is a rolling-stone. 
Montplessis, Reynolds, and all other obstinate exceptions 
are fantastic improbabilities. In London, the Mecca of 
second-hand philosophy, you will often hear that truth 
is stranger than fiction. But that is not to say that it is 
more fantastic. 

Reynolds-Courtland was an Outlander even among 
Outlanders. Like Montplessis, he had revolted and fled 
into the desert. 

For seven years he had desired the world itself and 
something which is beyond the world, and that with all 
the wilful ardour of his adolescence. But this was only 
an interval in his existence. And always, first and last, 
he remained an exile, acquiescing half -unwittingly in an 
earth and heaven which he had neither shaped nor de- 
sired. Countless others have shared this much of his 
experience. But because he had never learned to sur- 
render with enthusiasm he had never found salvation 
like his fellows. And yet, for days and weeks, he partly 
persuaded himself that he had discovered it by surprise 
in San Felipe. 
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He had found life first, and haply accepted it, in a 
little savage comer of Devonshire, a place of ancestral 
sanctitude. There, on the verge of the Atlantic and 
the sunset, he had passed his fanciful childhood, ac- 
quiring that habitude of remoteness which puzzled his 
kindred and gained for him enemies and friends. Day 
after day he saw the sun sink down towards the Ameri- 
cas, and like his far-off Elizabethan fathers, felt the 
impulse to follow it beyond the horizon. The odd, 
shapeless thoughts that grow up in childhood were full 
of broken reflections of that ocean. He could never 
remember an epoch in his infancy when the distance had 
not been his constant companion. The town child, for 
whom the earth ends suddenly at a garden-wall or an 
arbitrary sweep of houses, has no such disturbing inti- 
mations. Thus he grew up, careless of proximities, 
spinning day-dreams, full of dangerous desires. 

Perhaps his mother alone discerned the trend of 
things and scented rebellion in his silences. But in 
secret she rejoiced at these foreshadowings. She believed 
that he would find his peace in the Navy, whereover her 
forefather, the great Sir Francis, reigned like a patron- 
hero of Devon. But her hopes were never satisfied. 
Perhaps Sir Francis himself might have fretted and 
stewed at a modern Naval College, and as for Renny 
the bare suggestion became incongruous. He was incura- 
bly self-willed, defiant of discipline, never discovering 
to any the secret wells of his nature wherein discipline 
may become a spiritual thing. He fought the fisher- 
men's children, recklessly forgetful of fear and social 
prudence, for he seemed to recognize in them his natural 
adversaries. But such incidents were merely the outer 
realities of his boyhood, and more deeply he was con- 
cerned with remoter things. He was hard upon his 
fourteenth birthday, and the world-phase was dawning 
upon him already. 
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Abruptly the scene changed to Winchester, but the 
transfer only helped to reveal the bigness of the world. 
He simply willed a vaster paradise with the old strong 
desire that Devon had nourished long ago. It was in 
the years when Kipling loomed like an excited comet in 
the heavens, and in due time Renny discovered this and 
responded in ecstasy to the charm. ** White Horses " 
became the text of all his aspirations. Here was the 
Atlantic articulate at last, the true voice of his fathers, 
breaking silence and beckoning him in song! In his 
holidays he would chant the famous stanzas to the waves 
in the face of the wind: 

We breathe about their cradles. 

We race their babes ashore. 
We snuflf against their thresholds. 

We nuzzle at their door; 
By day with stamping squadrons. 

By night in whinnying droves. 
Creep up the wise White Horses 

To call them from their loves. 

And come fhey for your calling f 

No wit of man may save. 
They hear the loosed White Horses 

Above their father's grave; 
And, kin of those we crippled. 

And, sons of those we slew, 
Spur down the wild white riders 

To school the herds anew. 

Again he turned to the sea-life, and again recoiled 
from it. This thing demanded constraint and self -sur- 
render, and these he could not give. Moreover, the 
sailormen whom he met impressed him indifferently. 
They had too much of the salt, too little of the distance. 
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These were surely not the ** wild white riders,*' but 
rather their grooms. He decided somewhat poignantly 
that the race of ** riders *' must have accomplished its 
task of taming all too completely, and died off un- 
needed, leaving no descendants. 

So he forgot the sea and turned impulsively to other 
fields of expansion. The world-phase was riding 
towards its meridian. In addition to the size and com- 
plexity of the earth, young Courtland was also learning 
the narrowness of England. An Anglo-Saxon by birth, 
he belonged in spirit to the dead historic England that 
was overshadowed by Devon. By hazard, he had strayed 
into that somewhat different England which is over- 
shadowed by Manchester and Glasgow. He swung his 
attention impatiently towards the greater world, and 
beheld the same thing repeated in every torrid space, in 
every wilderness — ^the dumb, efficient Englishman 
(Glasgow, not Devon) spreading his capable, dreamless 
sway across the continents. Imperialism was no longer 
an adventure. He could see in it nothing but an ex- 
tended adaptation of British county-councildom, in its 
objects merely a magnified suburban idealism. Court- 
land himseU may have been an obstinate anachronism. 
But before we dismiss him to the lions, let us take ac- 
count of his infirmities. There was in him a mystical 
love of action which had something of the rapture of 
the artist. His art was to dream and execute a life con- 
ceived in harmonious outlines of adventure. He was a 
type that has often lived and has rarely been compre- 
hended. 

His school days ended and it was assiuned that he 
would blossom into a refractory undergraduate. But 
Kenny shied at the simple suggestion, and condemned 
the whole proceeding as a digression. If it were really 
enforced he would fly to sea or even become a vagrant 
actor. The crisis was solved for ever by his father's 
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fatal accident in the hunting-field. But the escape was 
only the prelude to disaster. 

At nineteen he landed in London, and in less than six 
months he had joined f uU-heartedly in the popular game 
of Hunt-the-Devil. It is an old pastime, familiar to the 
baffled adventurer. The freedom and the passionate dis- 
covery which he cannot achieve in space are offered in 
the interior sense, and are madly accepted. Young 
Courtland accepted them for two years. His first expe- 
riment was admittedly a fiasco. The fault was with an 
old schoolfellow, temporarily in exile from Oxford, who 
presented him to the infamous Mrs. de Vincey. The 
excitement endured for several months, and was ended 
by the unexpected desire of the de Vincey husband to 
contract another marriage, with its inevitable prelimi- 
nary of a divorce. At first the boy was in no sense dis- 
concerted. There was a burning interview in the lady's 
boudoir. Courtland protested his unchanging love, his 
defiance, and even mentioned the crack of doom. But 
the lady's amours were secret and extensive. When no 
less than six fellow-sinners, including an elderly Ger- 
man Jew, a jockey, and a Labour Member, has succes- 
sively lined up beside young Courtland, the newspapers 
began to see the joke in chorus. A notorious flash 
weekly, seizing the privilege of eeking out anonymous 
scandal with a grain of public truth, went so far as to 
immortalize the case in verse: 

A courtly young squire from Devon 
Had a dream that he woke up in heaven. 
And exclaimed — ** She is mine! " 

Quoth Sir M-s-s * * Nein, nein ! 

Ve go share — for behold — ve are seven! '' 

Courtland emerged from this scandal crushed and 
disillusioned, with the compassionate laughter of ^* so- 
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ciety " hot in pursuit of him. But at least he had been 
faithful to all the conventions. His mistress was not 
only married, but unhappily married, and it was hard 
to tell the seducer from the seduced. But his next ad- 
venture was far more discreditable. It concerned a quite 
unwedded girl, which was shocking, and, what was far 
worse, a girl of his own social standing. On this occa- 
sion he had traversed every canon of decency and cor- 
rectness, and, instead of laughter, he encountered hisses 
and opprobrium. His sporting cousin, St. Lewyns, 
called him a cad in the publicity of the Junior Clarence, 
with the consequence that his lordship had to answer 
a telephone call with a damaged nose. With this public 
outrage, the London interval in Courtland's existence 
pame to an end. The next day he packed a suit-case and 
a Gladstone and hastened via Paris to the Mediter- 
ranean. From that hour he never knew his Fatherland^ 
in life or in death. 

In Paris he fell in with Madison Greenaway who was 
moving mysteriously through Europe, thinking con- 
structively. He met him again, heart-sickened, in Barce- 
lona, after six conventional weeks at Monte Carlo. The 
shining kosmopolis of hazard had completed his disas- 
ter. He was broken, and his day of world-desire was 
tragically over. But the paradise of promise, his native 
Devon, was to be supplanted by the bitter paradise of 
Torriaca. 

He found himself anew in the mahogany-clearings, 
where his bodily passions, envenomed by disaster, took 
an ugly, tropical turn. He became the slave-driver in 
spirit, no less than by circumstance. His anger burnt 
deeply against women, who had first tempted hiTn and 
then deserted him. Hence his assertion that civilization 
vanished at the tropics, and the tales of cruelty that 
drifted to Montplessis at Chabrez. To himself he figured 
simply as a martinet, and he interpreted these excesses 
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as acts of zeal towards Greenaway and his shadowy 
satellites, the Shareholders. He never experimented in 
murder or mutilation, and was doubtless an angel of 
mercy compared with his contemporaries in the Putu- 
mayo thickets. But scarred women tell stories, even at 
a distance, and one of the stories reached St. Lewyns in 
the f ar-oflf smoking-room of the Clarence. 

For a term Courtland's happy star rushed into the 
ascendant. The mahogany-clearings saw the earliest 
scenes of that revolution which exploded the Boyera 
system. And Courtland discarding the slave-driver's 
whip, assumed the posture and reality of a defeated 
hero. He rallied his handful of faithfuls, flung back the 
insurgents, and retired from the blazing plantations in 
incredible security towards Chabrez. But in the capital 
he again encountered the revolution — Royera dead, his 
frowsy little wife in romantic flight towards the fron- 
tier, mestizo-invincibles in full revolt, shooting salvos at 
the sun of liberty. As a flash of hope came the momen- 
tous cable from Montplessis, who had descended upon 
the seaport of Santa Cruz, and would hold it by bluff 
for a fortnight. 

The ** defeated hero '' flung his sombrero to the stars 
and cheered like the wildest of the insurrectionists. His 
moment at length had come. He was twenty-three, 
hemmed in by triumphant enemies, with slender hopes 
of life and no hope of victory. All that the twentieth 
century had hitherto denied to him seemed to be re- 
alized during the ten fervid days of the retreat to Santa 
Cruz. Every dawn brought fresh desertions, losses and 
envelopments. Thrice he found himself cut off from the 
sea by clouds of encroaching irregulars. On the third 
occasion more than half of his own dwindling force 
tumultuously declared themselves insurrectionists and 
blazed away at short range on the struggling remainder. 
But still the ** glorious retreat '' went on through forest 
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and clearing, with constant surprises and reverses, des- 
pairs and victories, with Morales playing the comic fig- 
ure in the procession, a dozen times proclaiming his sur- 
render with hands flung up, once farcically wounded, yet 
somehow still in attendance when the remnant strug- 
gled at last into Santa Cruz. They found this port 
already bubbling with rebellion, but overawed by the 
splendid effrontery of Montplessis, who had established 
himself in the fortress, whence he issued pronuncioh 
miento after prormnciamiento, threatening dire bom- 
bardment and massacre, although his whole resources 
comprised a few empty guns, two dummy sentries (hast- 
ily manufactured), Pauline, and a captured insurgent 
who worked at the point of the revolver. 

Courtland felt that he had achieved a miracle in 
strategy, that it only remained to aim at the first oppor- 
tunity of boarding a tramp to Europe or the States. The 
Ocean Prince was already in the harbour. But the ad- 
ventures of the Royerists were by no means exhausted. 
There was a disorderly all-night battle in the streets of 
Santa Cruz, precipitated by the evacuation of the for- 
tress and the arrival of the pursuing insurrectos. The 
townsmen arose in arms to uphold the revolution, and 
by morning the Royerist remnant had practically melted 
out of existence. Montplessis, Courtland, and Morales, 
with their last half-dozen followers, found safety aboard 
the Ocecm Prince. But they were not precisely wel- 
comed at the outset, and Courtland, sorely wounded in 
the street-fighting, loosed that threat which was vastly 
responsible for their undoing. And how many times 
had he desperately regretted that they had not aban- 
doned the last of their Torriacans on shore? 

. ...... 

But now the Fates had flung him back into the dazzle 
of civilization, a battered and bewildered child of his 
own inspirations. . . . 
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For the first time (it seemed) since many centuries 
he was living and thinking in a sea of electric light! 
(A thousand candle-power, Sir Oliver was boasting — 
but who would accept the personal statistics of this 
financier?) Its gem-white refractions seemed to dwell 
upon a hundred tinted objects at once. The chiselled 
table-glass, the mirrors and the silver, and the rich, dark 
lustre of polished mahogany, were so many intimations 
of a forgotten scene which had dogged him impercepti- 
bly through his exile. He found himself in a maze of 
recollections and passively surrendered to the change. 

He had donned the outer livery of civilization, and 
all that evening it irked him almost intolerably. The 
stiff collar resembled a garrot. His black cravat was like 
a boisterous drunkard's. The shirt-front, borrowed from 
Dr. Treece's wardrobe, bulged unfamiliarly above his 
plate. The dinner-suit, contributed by Marcus Benning- 
ham, was like a heavy suit of mail. There he sat in a 
daze with a sheen of table-cloth in front of him and Miss 
Berenice Benningham on his right— and around him 
this disjointed babble of conversation, which had no 
obvious connection with reality, but only with a strange, 
unfriendly past. 

You might as well have dressed up a faun in the pan- 
oply of the Lord Mayor's state coachman. 

Meanwhile Vanderbeer, on his left, was living up to 
an illusion that a British gentleman had to be questioned 
on political developments. Sir Oliver, the questioned 
one, was by no means encouraging the illusion. 

'* His name is David George, Public Nuisance,'' he 
vociferated for the ninth time, trying to quash the dis- 
cussion with a dogma. ** I settled with the Radicals in 
'96. I was one of Dr. Jim's gang — and proud of it. Of 
course, it's only a question of another year or two. 
. . . There's some people who'd like to bury the 
Empire." 
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The arrows of electric-light had concentrated in Ben- 
ningham's single eyeglass so positively that they seemed 
to proceed from it. There was an endless dialogue con- 
cerning loofahs, in which Cadwyn's personality ap- 
peared to predominate. The baronet began to question 
Courtland about the manner of his arrival on the island. 

*' You can't have dropped from the clouds, Mr. Curt- 
lin.'' (This was something like the tenth distortion of 
his cognomen which Courtland had heard from the bar- 
onet's lips since the forenoon. But he was too discon- 
certed by the direct query to notice the variation. It 
was evidently time to be candid, or, at least, selective.) 

" I was mixed up in that revolution in Torriaca," he 
found himself confessing slowly and warily. *' I don't 
suppose you heard about it. The reactionary caucus 
downed us, and we had to exit. Of course, every peseta 
we'd sunk in the State in our various reforms. . . . 
They don't understand these things in Torriaca. Then 
we fell in with a misbegotten sea-captain, who insisted 
on dumping us on San Felipe because we couldn't pay 
any further by the sea-mile." (After all, this seemed a 
most credible explanation.) 

'* Were you in Greenaway's ring? " the baronet de- 
manded. Courtland felt this question like a stab. Yet 
Sir Oliver was not regarding him directly, being ab- 
sorbed in the problem of mastication. 

" Greenawayt We did have some dealings with the 
old devil before we went out. You know, you can't 
dodge him, somehow, in Central America." 

'* The Giant Mahogany Syndicate of Torriaca," Sir 
Oliver solemnly recollected — '* I have some interests in 
it myself." 

Did this statement imply that the baronet was a stock- 
holder? Was he a member of that mysterious fraternity 
whose interests Courtland had once had to uphold with 
whip and revolver? The Damocles-atmosphere was 
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growing oppressive. The only escape in sight was a 
plunge into detail. 

* ' We did make a fight for it, of course. I had to lead 
one column back to the Capital, and, when we got there, 
it had gone over as well. After that it was guerilla war- 
fare for a fortnight, till we had doubled back on the 
Caribbean. You see, we were practically fighting sav- 
ages. My experience is that the Torriacan mestizo turns 
devil at the mere thought of liberty.'' 

He stopped a moment, then rapidly continued : 

** I'm afraid your mahogany thickets went up in the 
flare. You knew that, of course." 

The millionaire accepted this news with a frown. 

'* Well, thank the Lord, I left Mexico alone," he re- 
flected. '* Old Hynam's up to his ears in it, and, now 
Diaz is gone, there'll be hell for a century. Old Hynam ! 
Huh! Fairly up to his ears in oil." 

Damocles felt better and glanced towards Berenice, 
whose eyes were alight with interest. That morning they 
had seemed to him inert and impenetrable — ^mere Ben- 
ningham eyes with the faintest flicker of insouciance. 
Now as he searched the equivocal depths that seemed to 
open in them, he vaguely guessed that there might be 
another kind of Benninghamism. 

For, after all, there was mystery abroad. He had a 
puzzled sort of conviction that things were happening 
peculiarly. These people who belonged so inseparably 
to electric-lamps and ocean yachts and financialism — 
why had they tacitly agreed to accept him like a home- 
coming prodigal and showered civilization upon him 
like gold-dust, ignoring his palpable incongruity? 
There was something more, indeed, than mere school- 
fellowship in Benningham's stately hospitality. It was 
incredible that Marcus could be ignorant of the catas- 
trophe of his London career. In Sir Oliver's eyes, un- 
questionably, he was just the picturesque proxy of 
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Saint-Lewyns. But even the baronet must have learnt 
by this time that their cousinship was not a cordial rela- 
tion. Courtland knew the Benningham diplomacy too 
profoundly to imagine that this secret had been with- 
held. 

But the queerness went beyond the fact of his own 
presence at the Villa. His seasoned recognition of the 
darker side of human circumstances had never suffered 
him for an hour to forget the sinister visage of Mr. Potts. 
What was he doing in the background of all this pros- 
perity ? Experience told him plainly that something was 
afoot beneath the surface, and that the American mate 
was not to be explained away by hazard. 

The dining-room was stupendously hot and sleepy, 
and the advent of the Madeira assisted its somnolence. 
Sir Oliver grew heavy and speechless, and Cadwyn and 
Norah alone kept up a monotonous sparkle of triviali- 
ties. Then, suddenly, Berenice's tilted shoulder, as she 
turned to notice some empty observation of Treece's, 
came as a thrilling reminder to Courtland of that other 
side of Benninghamism. There were suggestions in its 
poise, in its opulence of outline, which answered half the 
enigmas of her eyes ... a kind of nervous strength, 
something sensuous and imperious, which all the repres- 
sions of society had left untamed. This girl was not of 
the world of Vanderbeers and Treeces. For some reason, 
he abruptly remembered Pauline. But the vision van- 
ished in an instant. Berenice seemed to feel his eyes, and 
half turned again with a quiver. Mr. Cadwyn was 
softly apologizing to him over the tablecloth. 

* ' We 're very trivial people, of course, Mr. Courtland. 
It comes of perpetually having something to talk 
about." 

*' Dear Cadwyn is the wisest fool in London," Norah 
curtly explained to Vanderbeer. 

The tired eyes travelled cynically towards the consul. 
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'* Yes, we are all wise fools in these days. It's the 
one thing left for us to be. That is just where you 
transatlantics are a millennium behind us. For you — 
well, life is just beginning to live/' 

Berenice stared contemptuously in Cadwyn's direc- 
tion. 

** It's a wonderful night outside," she murmured dis- 
tantly. ** Of course, you haven't noticed it. ' We ' 
never do notice such things. That's why ' we ' have 
always got something trivial to talk about." 

A little jewelled clock above the mantelshelf sang out 
the hour of ten. The daze came back to Courtland as 
he remembered that only twenty-four hours ago he had 
been sitting in the cabin of the Ocean Prince, drinking 
drugged wine and attending to the laborious homilies of 
the skipper. 

Now the Ocean Prince was steaming two hundred 
miles ahead on the north-east highway to Europe. And 
here he sat in civilization, listening to the pointed flip- 
pancies of Cadwyn. Another life and a new adventure 
were stealthily beginning around him. And within his 
breast a premonition, almost merging into emotion, 
burnt more sharply than his still unpacified wound. 

Meanwhile, Berenice chafed at the insistency of the 
Caldwyn personality. 

In London he was a rather pleasant bore, or at least 
an alternative to everlasting dances and song. But here 
he only resembled a bothersome ghost who would not 
recognize his ghostliness. 

At night, gazing down from her bedroom verandah 
into the high-walled garden, she tasted reality in a hun- 
dred streams of incense. It was the sudden, intoxicating 
reality of a childish dream coming true. The garden 
was spacious and abounding, and in the soft half -dark- 
ness of the summer night it seemed to the town-bred 
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girl like the jungle invading. She nestled her lips in a 
climbing cluster of bougainvilla, and its very scent 
seemed purple to her breath. Beneath, the turmoil of 
blossom, throwing its fragrance towards the strange 
sub-tropical stars, hung profusely to the overspreading 
shapes of cactus and palm. 

She looked across dark vineyards and tobacco-fields, 
up the steepening crags of the mountain-side — ^then back 
into her garden again. It pleased her to notice that the 
human genius of this island was moving among the 
shadows — the wild young man who spoke Spanish, and 
looked so absurd in a civilized dress-suit. She saw her 
brother leave him and re-enter the house. He did not 
follow, but lit a cigar, and the moon still showed him 
hovering among the cactus. Once he stepped out clearly 
into a garden walk, and it amused her to recognize the 
mark of the habitual sombrero in his hair. 

Voices sounded, harsh and wrangling, speaking inside. 
The wild young man moved discreetly into the dark. 
The globular mass of Sir Oliver took shape against a 
wistaria-hedge. There was a quarrel, and it was per- 
fectly evident that the other protagonist was Mr. Potts. 

Verily, she might have reflected that every garden has 
its Devil, even though it touch the confines of paradise. 
And the visiting hour of the Devil is traditionally the 
night. 



CHAPTER XI 

MORE QUESTIONS — ^AND A GLIMPSE OP A NEW HORIZON 

HALF a century ago there was a great man in San 
Felipe. His name was William Harris. To-day, 
of course, his memory is growing legendary and an- 
cestral. His descendants have inherited smiling planta- 
tions, numerous agencies, and nearly half the coal- 
wharves in Puerto del Sol. For many years he had 
resided fairly modestly in a villa on the road to Tor- 
rentes, waiting patiently for the inevitable hour when 
he would step into greatness and prosperity. The hour 
arrived at length, the villa was abandoned, and the 
Quinta Harris, with its acres of vineyards, its art col- 
lections, and its tropical nurseries is to-day esteemed a 
wonder of the archipelago. 

Then the word had gone forth that Sir Oliver Mars 
required a luxury-nest upon the island of San Felipe, 
and Yanderbeer had been commissioned to select it. As 
a matter of fact, he had already selected it. He had 
even helped to decide that Sir Oliver should come to 
San Felipe weeks and months before Sir Oliver had 
dreamed of it himself. The next part of his instructions 
had been to furnish it. From Sir Oliver's Park Lane 
paradise letters and telegrams began to stream across 
the Atlantic in a concourse. Vanderbeer could never 
have packed one-third of the financier's indispensable 
requirements into the villa on the road to Torrentes. 
But he engaged it, nevertheless, and stuffed it discreetly 
with a selection from the encyclopjedic catalogues that 
reached him. The villa was two-storied, European 
rather than Iberian in ground plan, having no central 
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patio but a garden at the back which, through twenty 
years' neglect, had become a gorgeous wilderness. Fol- 
lowing the financier's suggestions, he rapidly trans- 
formed its interior into a glorified imitation of a Turk- 
ish bath. Haying achieved this beginning he had en- 
gaged a staflf of servants in accordance with the resources 
of the island. 

The young consul might prattle like a schoolboy, but 
he was some way from being a fool. Moreover, the child- 
god of Love was inspiring his labours and expedients, 
and when at last the master of the villa arrived in 
person he was by no means dissatisfied with the result. 
Here was San Felipe which he had chosen to be his 
CapresB, and here was the little shrine which had been 
prepared for his coming. He found every room a florid 
fantasia, and in his gratification he speedily forgot the 
hoard of ** necessities '' which had of necessity been 
omitted. 

Near the end of the garden stood a sun-dial shadowed 
by date-palms and bordered by an intricacy of aboriginal 
fern. Here his sultry taste at once projected a sumptu- 
ous pavilion where brandy-and-soda could be drunk 
with boon-companions. But for some time this structure 
must remain a castle in Spain, and in its absence a 
silken marquee had been thoughtfully erected in the 
midst of a clearing. The thing looked garish and out of 
place, but at least it satisfied Sir Oliver. The sense of 
fitness was not among his virtues, and it was decidedly 
hot in the open during summer. 

Here the lemon-coloured financier spent the morning 
after his arrival, sucking his brandy and consuming 
indigenous cigars. He was draped in a loose white 
suit and had taken off his collar, which was clearly 
supererogatory in a marquee. It might have been re- 
marked by the lightest observer that morning that the 
bulldog ease of his deportment ill accorded with the 
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restless sparkle in his eye. Benningham lounged in a 
deck-chair beside him, sedate and immovable, and look- 
ing for all the world as if he heartily contemned the air 
that he was reluctantly compelled to breathe. 

'* To hell with him, anyway.'' 

The financier pitched his cigar-butt into a spittoon. 

'* That's how it stands, and that's how it'll continue." 
was his epilogue to half an hour's deliberation. ** Why, 
next thing, he'll be wanting to dictate my ruddy will." 

His fingers went to the syphon and depressed the 
trigger. The tumbler was half full of brandy already, 
and he watched the colours blend before he proceeded. 

* * The 's a fixture. I know they 're talking already 

in the Kaffirs' Club. Martinetti's crew. Tell you, 
they're only guessing as yet, but, if they go on guessing 
long enough, I'll wake up one morning and find myself 
in the Winning Post,'' 

Benningham inclined his eye one inch towards his 
patron. 

*' Do you think — Courtland — overheard you? " 

Sir Oliver snuffed like a mastiff in a rage. * ' I should 
think the whole ruddy world must have overheard 
Potts." 

His secretary appeared unwilling to drop the insinua- 
tion. 

'* I left the fellow out here when I went to bed. A 
few minutes later, of course " Marcus left the sen- 
tence politely unfinished. 

*' Well, God alive, it doesn't make a ha'p'orth of 
difference. Potts was drunk and damning and blasting 
like hell on earth. Might have heard him on the tops 
of the mountains. No. There's only one way of set- 
tling with Potts. I '11 do it yet. Worst of it is the 

never means to give me the chance." 

And for several minutes he drank his brandy in si- 
lence. The Potts problem was a cul-de-sac, to which he 
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returned every morning. Marcus had listened to these 
alternating moods of defiance and infuriated acquies- 
cence ever since he became chief confidant a year ago. 
And the end of every mood was brandy-and-soda. It 
took three glasses this morning to lure the financier 
from this mortifying topic to the following, which con- 
cerned, of course, the anomaly of Renny Courtland. 

He drained the third glass, smiled at last, and re- 
sumed with a mollified intonation : 

*' Well, this young fellow with the banjo, now. I 
want to hear more about Mm. Who is he, exactly, and 
what's he up to? I don't seem to get him, somehow/' 

Marcus kept his air of distant attentiveness. 

** That's just the most fearsome thing about him, 
unfortunately. I knew the fellow ten years ago, and I 
haven't deciphered him yet." 

'* Oh, come now, Marcus. . . . Anyway, who the 
blazes is this Lord Saint-Lewynst Anything to be got 
out of him? " 

*' One of the oldest West Country families in Eng- 
land. I'm afraid I don't know the fellow very inti- 
mately." 

* ' Oh, of course I 've met him somewhere or other my- 
self. One of these s you run against at dinner, and 

never see anywhere else. But he's a good thing, is he? 
And don Guitarrio Ice-Cream-io really is his cousin." 

** He's not only his cousin, he's also his heir, and he 
looks like coming into it pretty soon." 

Sir Oliver's eyes had all the cunning of an adven- 
turous attorney's. 

*' Well, now, are we backing him? That's what I 
want to know. ' ' 

To Courtland, returning from town and pausing be- 
side a coloured thicket near the marquee, that eye was 
naturally invisible. But the decisive note in the voice 
appealed to his attention, and, responding to an acquired 
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scouting instinct, he crawled into the thicket and 
awaited the rest. 

'* It w a problem, of course,'* drawled Marcus con- 
cessively. 

** Well, I'm asking it. Do you get me? '' 

Benningham never swerved, but merely shifted an 
eyebrow. 

''I'm thinking, no one can possibly answer it but 
Courtland. See how he shapes. Find out what he's 
really been doing in that singular Republic of his. 
Then, if you're satisfied, you can put him under a 
pretty considerable obligation, of course. But I must 
confess I have my suspicions." 

Sir Oliver began to prepare another brandy-and-soda. 

'* Well, anyway, I'd rather back him than Vander- 
beer. Never did fancy that as a man. But I sup- 
pose the ladies don't see these things quite the same 
way. Anyway, let's get back to Saint-Lewyns. First- 
olass swell, old family, and no other heir, you say. 
What else does the fellow stand for? " 

** Stag-hunting and exclusive smoking-rooms. Don't 
suppose he's ever set eyes on a real live Yankee in his 
life. That's the sort of fellow. Rather out of date in 
these days, I'm afraid, and, appropriately enough, he's 
dying of rapid consumption." 

** And you're quite certain — no family of any sort? " 

** Absolutely. It's my business to know these little 
things. Fellow was on his last legs when we were stay- 
ing at Cannes three months ago." 

*' So don Fazenda What's-his-Name may be Earl 
Saint-Lewyns before the end of the year? " 

** Quite probably he may — if he'll take it." 

" Take it? Holy thunder " 

'* Well, you never know. Blighter might elect to lie 
low." 

'* Lie low! " echoed the financier, with a fantastic 
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oath, his glass arrested in mid-transit. '' Great Satan, 

the isn't dotty. I admit there's a hell of a lot 

about him I don't quite get, but he must have a sane 
spot somewhere." 

And Sir Oliver fell back thunderstruck. As a matter 
of fact, his entire scheme of social hagiology was tum- 
bling about his ears. Here was a hungry-looking 
skellum, an obvious outsider, who comes along ribboned- 
up to a mandoline or something. And just as you're 
feeling in your trousers pockets for a shilling to chuck 
at him, he turns out to be the heir of Lord Saint- 
Lewyns. It was more like some blood-and-thunder thing 
by Shakspeare than anything in his own abundant ex- 
perience. He'd met a few broken-down titles in Jo 'burg 
in his time, and very scrubby some of them could be. 
But, at least, they didn't have banjos, or perambulate 
publicly in the disguise of don Giovanni. He didn't 
mean for a moment to question his combined Debrett 
and Continental Bradshaw, whose knowledge was in- 
fallible, of course. It was rather wonderful, that was all. 

** One thing," he concluded approvingly, ''he's 
knocked about a bit. I'll do him that credit. He's 
lived hard." 

Courtland remembered a vivid description of the in- 
terior of the White Atkmiis, and smiled broadly at this 
compliment. It was succeeded by a meditative silence. 
Sir Oliver had bounced out of his chair and was stalking 
heavily about the marquee. 

It came at last in a burst of mental lightning. The 
financier's fist smote the table with a violence so inex- 
plicable that even Benningham's eyes betrayed a shadow 
of inquiry. 

*' I've got it. Oh, hell ! " And the financier subsided 
into a bellow of Rabelaisian mirth. 

** What's this? " was his secretary's query, with an in- 
voluntary flicker of a smile. 
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Sir Oliver struck the table a second time, with a force 
that sent his tumbler flying across the marquee. 

* ' Why, the only way out, I tell you. The boy looks 
dam' well used to tackling the Devil. " 

" You mean '' 

*' Set him on to Potts. Tell him to wipe the 



right oflf the earth. It's the only ruddy way to settle 
him, and I'm taking it." By this time the financier 
was leaping with exultation. 

** Courtland might refuse," said Marcus, amused at 
the contingency. 

* * Refuse ! Why, damn it, 1 11 make it worth his while. 

It's a square deal. These young men . H'm, I'll 

think about it, anyway." Sir Oliver seemed to have 
remembered something, and it was clear that the con- 
sultation had reached its close. 

*' I'm going in to wait for my wireless from Ascot," 
was his pretext of departure. And abruptly he stepped 
out through the door of the marquee. 

Across the open he marched, aglow with enterprise. 
It is only to the man of lightning decisions that such 
gorgeous moments of self-content are granted. It was 
simply a matter of adjustment, just give-and-take, and 
Courtland looked uncommonly lie the man who could 
do the trick. His mental eye reviewed the members of 
his travelling-party, and came to a halt in front of the 
query—'* Which of the fiUiest " 

He did not answer this question, but entered the house. 
Courtland lifted himself very warily out of the thicket 
and slipped across to another side of the garden. All 
things considered, his inquisitiveness had disclosed com- 
paratively little. Saint-Lewyns was dying, and he him- 
self was going to be utilized by Sir Oliver for some 
project not quite civilized, in connection with Mr. Potts. 
He might refuse, but, if he didn't, he would be rewarded 
in some sort of fashion which it was embarrassing to 
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discuss. This was about as much of their private con- 
fabulation as was not obscured from him by incompre- 
hensible hints. 

He entered the villa by a cautious detour and 
hastened to his own upper room unnoticed. Once 
within, he flung his sombrero into a comer and buried 
his face in the bed. The morning had commenced with 
a bitter mortification. Unaccustomed to the ways and 
means of civilization he had suffered himself to be 
awakened with the bulk of the household, only to dis- 
cover that it was already half-past nine. This meant 
that he must forgo his tryst with Montplessis, and a 
subsequent hunt for two hours in the town had been 
wholly resultless. He had sung a romance to his guitar 
and collected reales at every notable comer of the Calle 
Grande, but no Montplessis had emerged, and he had re- 
turned to Torrentes with a sense of having forsaken his 
confederate. He was sadly torn between fidelity to his 
past and a new sort of enslavement to the magic of 
opportunities. 

Unused to consecutive thinking, he could only put 
questions. ** I suppose I must have descended a bit 
since I struck the Americans. I came winkingly near 
to developing a half-caste conscience, and if it doesn't 
end soon it will never end at all. But how is this higher 
civilization of theirs going to rescue me? Here's Sir 
Oliver Mars, at the outset. He may be I.D.B. and noth- 
ing over, or he may be something much more double- 
dyed. Anyhow, he can't down it, whatever it is, with 
all his dollars and diamonds. It follows him up as far 
as San Felipe, and I'm to be commissioned to remove 
it — a tool to bury his cast-off antecedents. Yet, none 
the less, he's a champion of civilized finance, a pillar 
of sport, and, probably, a fashionable philanthropist as 
well. There's Benningham, next, an acknowledged 
hidalgo. Yet even he seems to be some sort of accessory 
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in the business, and, if he has any ideas about me at all, 
I don't doubt that he looks upon me as a patch in his 
family diplomacy. 

'* What does it all come to in the end? " he asked. 
'* Isn't there anything else for me in civilization? " 

All through their luckless passage on the Ocean 
Prince, he had asked this question wholly in the dark. 
Montplessis had seemed indifferent to the windings of 
his life-course, Morales was evidently after something 
that fed his aspirations. But for Courtland the Uni- 
verse was as empty as that lonely horizon unrolling 
itself purple and monotonous for days and nights with- 
out a puff of smoke or the passing glitter of a sail. He 
was going back to civilization in the spirit of the worn- 
out libertine returning to the smashed images of his 
childhood. 

And now he was really in it and grappling with its 
mystery. And here were the first unpalatable fruits of 
his discoveries. 

What had these people positively achieved that he had 
failed to achieve? Well, Sir Oliver Mars had piled up 
a fortune, and might easily win the Ascot Gold Cup 
with *' Blue Litmus." And Marcus Benningham had 
contrived to make himself very useful to him. Beyond 
that they were almost nothing, merely scintillating, full- 
blooded success attended by sedate, self-satisfied hered- 
ity. The secret of their relationship scarcely mattered 
to him, any more than Saint-Lewyns and his galloping 
consumption. 

But all this was staring absurdity. The pair might 
stand for much that was in civilization, but they could 
not be the whole of it. They were a fragment, and it 
was his problem to discover the rest — to reject the glori- 
fied impostures, the Marcuses and the Vanderbeers, and 
go for salvation in a new orientation of his purposes. 
Yet how was this salvation to be approached? Not, as- 
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suredly, from the angle of the five hundred millions, the 
Honest Joneses of all the nations, who live for simple 
ends, in terror of the distance. Not through the al- 
mighty hocus-pocus of the higher engineering, with its 
turbines and magnetos to chain the ends of the Uni- 
verse together and generate millionaires. But there must 
be something else behind these futilities. He was sure 
of it — and yet, where were its symptoms? 

To-d^,y he was throwing himself at the feet of civiliza- 
tion with a faith as blind and as dream-struck as the 
despair which had driven him to forsake her only three 
years ago. 

But the next few days went some way towards lighten- 
ing his perspective. 

The most curious thing about this household at Tor- 
rentes was the broadening unlikeness of all its members. 
As their fellowship grew familiar and habitual, he began 
to see that the only common link in all their natures was 
the strong but shadowy tradition of occidentalism. Yet 
even here he ran against startling surprises. Actually 
Treece, it seemed, had his own little saga of exile. His 
history might be summarized in the statement that he 
was a consistent and indefatigable failure. He had been 
a student at Guy's and a medical practitioner at many 
seasons and places, and never successfully. He had 
failed at Shoreditch, at Malta, at Aden, at Shanghai, 
at Montevideo, at Aberdeen, He had even contrived to 
lose a billet as ship 's doctor on the Ocean- Australasian 
Line. He seemed to have the faculty of infinite dis- 
aster. His treatment of Courtland's wrist was not en- 
tirely resultless, his surgical skill was at least equivalent 
to Morales*. Yet Samson Agonistes in all his fury 
cannot have excelled him in his power of bringing prac- 
tices crashing to the ground. How he had ever come to 
enter Sir Oliver's service, it surpassed all human acu- 
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men to discover. But the titans of success are not 
invariably logical in their choice of sycophants and 
retainers. 

*' Don't know how it is/' he would mutter occasion- 
ally through the stem of his unpretentious little pipe. 
*' Some johnnies get the luck and others don't. Lop 
off a fellow's leg for nothing and if he happens to get 
over it in some old way, all the other silly devils say 
it's a wonderfully satisfactory operation. I suppose 
there isn't enough good luck to go all round. My mis- 
take, of course. I should have been a journalist." 

** All the world," sighed Cadwyn, ** seems to perpe- 
trate the mistake of not having been something else." 

Cadwyn himself was a failure in a different dimension. 
He was a relic of the obliterated London 'nineties, whose 
flavour survived in his speech, in his finished artificiality. 
He had frequented yellow circles assiduously, and lived 
for a number of years in a North London attic, prepos- 
terously beneath his means. In time he had lost his 
illusions, but the change came too late for him to fall 
a victim to the ensuing malady of imperialism. Hence 
his ultimate consolation in weighty trivialities, the fash- 
ion of dissecting inessentials which seldom permitted 
him to be more than mock-serious for three minutes 
together. 

He once began a solemn discussion of realism, for the 
benefit of Berenice who was extolling the advantages of 
day-dreams. - 

** Let's see, what is realism? " inquired Marcus, 
glancing down at metaphysics with an air of awful 
superiority. 

** A fanatical belief in the evidence of the senses," 
answered Cadwyn. '* The simple faith of the man who's 
never noticed his own face reflected in a spoon." 

And thus spoons became his topic of the evening. 

Marcus himself was the mischievous genius of the 
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household. Renny came to see quite clearly how he 
came to be in the service of the foiancier. His grand- 
sire had played the fool, his parents had been unfor- 
tunate. The present generation had inherited nothing 
save a family tradition and a mysterious respectable 
relative called Rosa, the inventor of the family diplo- 
macy. Sir Oliver, also, seemed to be subject to her, and 
there were evidences of a complicated scheme of mutual 
opportunism. But by this time it must have been 
obvious to the financier that the heir of Saint-Lewyns 
represented a ** higher " social tradition than the Ben- 
ningham connection itself. And in his heart of hearts 
the adventurous parvenu was enchanted by the buc- 
caneering glamour of his guest. 

Thus Marcus became a watchful and dangerous asso- 
ciate. Renny decided that he had scarcely altered since 
his boyhood. Here was the same disdainful surface 
ingeniously covering the old self-interested diplomacy 
which was not untainted by malignity. His elder sister, 
Norah, was another Benningham masterpiece. She com- 
bined all the family ambition with an affectation of 
Cadwynism and just a little of Cadwyn's wit besides. 
She had Benningham eyes and never moved her shoul- 
ders, and vivacity was only apparent in the venturesome 
modernity of her evening frocks. 

For the first fortnight Eddy Vanderbeer was generally 
at the villa. He invaded the place at all hours with a 
facetious assurance that sprang from the deepest shal- 
lows of his nature. Eddy was the younger son of a 
metal-king, and his consulship must have been a sinecure 
in a million. It was evident that an attempt was some- 
where in process to marry him to Berenice, and that 
both parties were conscious of the plot. Vanderbeer was 
plainly doing his utmost to advance it, but his utmost 
in any direction was nothing superhuman. The man 
was no fool, and his head was round and pretty and 
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expensively coiffured. But he lacked all the deeper 
fibres of manliness. He was contemptibly over-conscious 
of heat and cold, and never walked, but drove to Villa 
Mars in the only automobile in San Felipe. He was 
baby-like in his habit of innocent banter, which was 
mainly devoted to the topic of matrimonial love. He was 
an obvious valetudinarian in the making, and Renny, 
whose sins were of a different persuasion, learned to 
regard him as a sorry little piece of human furniture, 
who, on account of his market-value, could not be quite 
ignored. 

Over the whole household-vista loomed Sir Oliver 
Mars, elephantine, bedizened, and so patently a con- 
stellation in himself that Cadwyn designated him '* the 
Great Bear. ' ' Every night across the sumptuous dinner- 
sequence his laugh sounded as sweeping and as thun- 
dersome as the cannon which had conquered his South 
Africa for the Empire and himself. The colossus and 
the pygmy were so intertwined in him that there seemed 
to be no room for the normal at all. The man was sim- 
ply a medley of violent extremities. In some ways he 
was animal in his ignorance. His English was fre- 
quently the jargon of the training-stables, his Dutch 
the tool of the nethermost Ranskellum, and the two were 
constantly combining in his narratives. He was a roar- 
ing defiance to decadence and as ignorant of virtue as 
a lusty, greedy baby, unable to grow up. His cunning 
seemed to be forever at war with a deep and uncon- 
querable simplicity. To Courtland, whom he was rap- 
idly learning to cherish, the great Potts conspiracy re- 
mained unhinted at. But Renny guessed that the pur- 
pose still persisted and that the only remaining doubts 
related to the approach. 

** No, there's a dam' sight too much scent and cotton- 
wool about this high society of yours," he informed his 
secretary airily on the fourth evening. ** You want all 
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the fun without the plunging. Oh, ay, I know you get 
your bit of cricket occasionally, and turn out now and 
then with Haldane's terriers in the sun. But I'd just 
like to see some of you trying to plug an antelope at a 
thousand yards, or doing a real bit of riding over soft 
veld for a few thousand miles, without a drop to ginger 
you up. There's just one or two exceptions among you, 
and don Guitarrio Curtlin is one. I can play the * Haw- 
donchemo ' old game with the youngest of you when I 
like. I can hat it down the Strand in spats with a 
fancy waistcoat over my stomach and my eyeglass and 
my ten-bob cigar. But then, I've done my turn in the 

wilds, and, it, they were the best days in my whole 

ruddy life." 

And Marcus, who had seen his patron ** hatting it " 
down the Strand on numerous occasions, smiled irre- 
sistibly as he remembered the vision suggested. Sir 
Oliver left the table and wallowed on a sofa, sipping 
brandy for the remainder of the evening. The deep 
sun-closed eyes grew very sleepy, but before they slum- 
bered they were welling with sentimental tears, as he 
dwelt upon his incipient matrimonial projects. ** Not 
ashkin' for chink," he hiccoughed. '* Don't hanker 
after (h'c) two-year-olds, and I don't mind a widder 
(h'c). But I do like champagne with it (h'c) — d'ye get 
me?" 

It was perfectly manifest that the financier was of- 
cially involved in the Eddy-Berenice marriage-scheme, 
being manoeuvred by the mysteriously omnipotent Aunt 
Rosa. It was no less clear that he did not care one 
peseta for the consul, and that Vanderbeer and Marcus 
were frequently conferring together. After the first few 
nights Sir Oliver began to absent himself from Tor- 
rentes until a late and secret hour. Next morning he 
would loll about and pull his stubbly moustache, hint- 
occultly at a gloriously misspent night. When Eddy 
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made his appearance, pink and quizzical, Mars would 
retire as soon as possible to the seclusion of the marquee, 
where syphons and brandy contented him until his snores 
were frequently audible from the verandah. 

Berenice herself was seemingly the only person who 
stood apart from the betrothal plot. She never appeared 
to welcome the consul's arrival, and as she returned his 
salutation she was Benningham to the finger-tips. But 
at all other times she was mystery apart. At first she 
seemed to take colour from her surroundings, as if San 
Felipe had re-created her in its own persuasive image. 
So Courtland vaguely thought until he realized that it 
was Berenice who was recreating herself. At morning, 
against the fervid hues of the garden, steeped in a gath- 
ering of scents, she seemed as native to that scenery as 
the dark tormelia-flower, whose sprays of crimson are 
peculiar to the Isle of San Felipe. But at night, in her 
white evening-gown, she was civilization. After dinner 
she would stay a while on the verandah, smoking pen- 
sively, defying mosquitoes, with the glare from the 
tawdry interior touching her shoulders into shape and 
distinction. For, above everything else, she was indi- 
vidual. *' My sister has fantastic tastes,'* lamented 
Marcus across a cloud of cigar-smoke. A sprig of tor- 
melia was always woven into her hair, and for ear-rings 
she carried stars of Canopus that glisten in darkness. 
She was a finished work of Nature, artistically original, 
not beautiful, yet potentially more intoxicating than all 
the technical beauties, incomparably suggestive. To 
Renny she was civilization in the flesh, although he felt 
that this was civilization with a difference. She was 
worlds away, at least, from her brother's legislative am- 
bitions, or the half-dissembled marriage-pretensions of 
her sister. At heart she was impenetrable, and he made 
no effort to penetrate her, being absorbed at first with 
other preoccupations. He would spend the mornings 
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chasing the streets of Puerto del Sol for traces of Mont- 
plessis, always vainly, though on one occasion he thought 
he had a glimpse of Pacifico Morales. Then he began 
to read his pseudonym and the names of his companions 
in the long-expected police-proclamations, and, decided 
that for the present, at least, it was safer to leave the 
town alone. Instead, he took to ambling about the gar- 
den, or talked to Cadwyn in various places, or listened 
to secret history from Sir Oliver. But Berenice he 
avoided apprehensively, half hating her for that dim 
suspicion of a sympathy which even Marcus had noticed 
with a shiver of disquiet. 

Then, hard upon this phase, not entirely unheralded, 
came the revelation of midsummer-night. 

Dinner had ended after an unusual flow of conversa- 
tion. Their discussion had been of the six outlandish 
strangers who had surprised Sir Oliver that evening on 
the road to Torrentes and threatened him for largess. 
Courtland pricked up his ears but dared no comment. 
Sir Oliver closed the debate by demanding protection 
for ** patrons '* of the island, and asserting that when 
the ** pink 'un *' turned up, he would ask him if there 
weren't any police in San Felipe. 

Soon after the missing consul made an appearance, as 
smooth and artificial as ever, and Courtland escaped to 
the verandah. There he saw the day go out on the 
craggy mountain-side, and watched the sudden night, 
descend and thicken. Once he turned an angle in the 
verandah, which runs round three sides of the villa, and 
passed the French windows of the drawing-room. Bere- 
nice was sitting at the piano, while the consul screamed 
an empty cooing song about love. Renny felt a rush of 
anger at the temples. He hated the devoted Eddy as 
it had never occurred to him to hate the creature before. 
Beauty and the fool! And the fool was all the more a 
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fool in that he seemed so blind to the danger that he 
courted. Why must these fashionable young devils of 
the Stiff-collar fraternity try to enmesh themselves with 
women? He had fooled with women himself, embraced 
them, and snivelled over them, and treated them with 
relentless severity in the forests, and it might be that 
the same fever of fascination was responsible for both 
derelictions. A man was for himself — away from such 
things ! A woman was soft and fleshy, and she stuck to 
your conscience. And you wanted all your conscience 
if you were going to trust the full force of your man- 
hood. A sticky conscience was worse than no conscience 
at all. 

He discovered himself hating the young American 
with clenched fists. 

He faced the dawning moonrise with freshness and 
relief. The scents, the climbing toils, the silhouettes of 
the woodlands appealed to his memories like a friend 
in the darkness. Here was the true lover and mistress 
of all his moods and desires, the spirit in these things 
that was closer, more palpable, and more final . . . here, 
and further south where all life, all earth, all existence 
lies steaming at nightfall under a low hibiscus moon. 
Renny was not thinking these things, they came to him 
through the senses with a kind of angry conviction. 
Across his shoulder suddenly drifted another scent, out- 
swimming all the perfumes of the garden beneath. 

He knew it for the odour of a plucked tormelia. 

** Feel my head," she murmured. ** How hot it is." 

She spoke in the Benningham fashion, off-handed, 
mildly provoking. Her forehead was certainly warm, 
though as dry as a palm-leaf. 

*' The consular babe," she went on, '* is a little ex- 
hausting." 

He began to forget further-south and the spirits that 
abide in it. 
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'* Mr. Courtland — what do you really think about the 
consular babe? " 

** How could I possibly think about him? We belong 
to different horizons." The image came direct from 
Montplessis, but the sentiment was devoutly his own. 

She glanced at the drawing-room windows and was 
speechless for minutes. He noticed that her dark brown 
hair gave a red response to the light, and, for the first 
time, that her shoulder and chin were nearly level with 
his own. 

'* In his own country,'' she fluttered, '* they'd call 
him a * cissy.' " 

** Or sometimes a * lizzie,' " he hazarded. And they 
laughed softly together. 

** He'll be out here in pursuit of me in a minute," 
she continued. ** And I can't get any protection from 
Mark." 

Benny scented an invitation to audacity. ** Does he 
always do this? " he asked her. 

*' Ever since last summer. His father is one of those 
horrible millionaire-people. And he's Republican, too. 
I hate him. They dashed over to London to see the 
King's funeral, and Mark met them somewhere, and 
introduced them to Bosa, whom you don't know, of 
course, she happens to be my aunt. And Bosa who clings 
to the notion that I want to be married — Oh, I had to 
suffer them all through the summer, till I managed to 
escape to some friends in Leicestershire. When I came 
back he'd left for the States, and I really thought that 
was going to be the end of him." 

''I take it " 

** Oh, it was terribly simple. His father got this 
billet for him in the autumn, after their elections, and 
he and Bosa worked the rest between them. Told OU 
that this little island was an earthly paradise, almost, 
and quite handy for Kimberley and the gold-fields. I 
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can't see that it's handy for anywhere but itself. But 
still, I love it all the same — don't you? " 

** It has a tame sort of prettiness, no doubt," he 
answered absently. And then, for the space of several 
minutes, this curious girl said nothing at all. She 
seemed to have come out on purpose to impart this little 
history of her affair with Eddy Vanderbeer to a man 
with whom she was only scantily conversant. He hardly 
knew whether her speech or her silence was more per- 
plexing. She seemed to regard the discussion as closed, 
hummed softly, and walked away to a corner of the 
verandah. Once in passing him she appeared to him 
more distant, more dreamless, more Benningham, than he 
had ever felt her before. He was just beginning to dis- 
cover that he had noticed her a great deal more than 
he had suspected. 

All at once she halted close to him and whispered : 

'* He has queer little curls that make him look as if 
he sucked his hair occasionally. ' ' 

Courtland felt it was his own turn now to be sur- 
prising. 

*' Don't forget," he ventured, *' he's an estimable 
member of society. I, for instance, am not." 

She did not seem very interested in this avowal. 

** I never said you were," was all she answered. She 
was staring hard at the mountains rising over the bar- 
ranca with the clearness of shapes cut out of cardboard. 

* * In fact, you look rather spoilt in that evening-suit,.' ' 
she continued. ** I'd meant to say so before — a long 
while — ^but anyhow, it's slipped out to-night." 

*' And here's something else that's going to slip out," 
he was hurrying to retort. And then he broke off, ob- 
serving that the fragile and sensitive note in her charm 
predominated. 

** Go on," she replied, with the half -suggestion of 
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laughter. ** Senor Cortelan should understand that I 
am not in the least afraid of him/' 

He plucked up courage, and made a thrust in the 
dark. ** In Torriaca they slash women to pieces. I — 
I've seen it done with machetes — ^with my own eyes! 
I've had to see a great many things in Torriaca." 

She answered petulantly, as if she were quarrelling 
with herself. 

** I wish someone would slash me with a — ^whatever 
it is. Anything better than being stroked like a Persian 
cat. So there goes one of your self-deceptions." 

And together they watched the summer-night assem- 
bling out of the first dull vapour of darkness, and he 
felt deliciously in danger. He had given up all effort 
at spoken mastery, seeing that the game of surprises was 
going decisively against himself. 

** What exactly are you running away from? " he 
muttered, bending his arm and coming closer in the 
shadow. 

** Nothing— everything. Of course, I love it all and 
it intoxicates me. But, you see, I no longer believe in 
it-^which is provoking." 

Again she turned from him, and, haply as an antidote 
to the things that intoxicated her, sipped the breath of 
an overhanging cluster of bougainvilla. He could not 
help remembering a singer at Barcelona who had the 
same breathless gasp at the ending of her phrases. 

Midsummer-night — in San Felipe," he mused aloud. 

I wonder how many more there'll be — not that it in- 
terests me much." The tormelia-scent came hot and 
close to his nostrils, as she turned impulsively again. 

** I'd rather be hunted — ^with whips or anything. 
Can't you understand that feeling? No, please don't 
make nonsense of it, by calling it uncivilized. These 
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things exist just as much inside civilization." And at 
that moment she seemed almost cold in her civilization, 
with her eyes and the flush of her cheek all hidden in 
the darkness. 

** In fact, you're really a little bit priggish with that 
uncivilized idea of yours. It's quite a pity, because you 
might ..." 

She faltered, and he hastened to divert the subject 
into turning more auspicious for himself. 

** The thought of Eddy as a hunter, of course " 

** Be quiet. He's coming." And in fact a figure had 
emerged from the drawing-room, moving straight in 
their direction. It was not Eddy, however, but Marcus, 
with the pretext of a cigar. Couldn't stand these local 
things, might just as well try to smoke brown paper, 
and Cadwyn's pipe revolted him utterly. ** Had Court- 
land a few left over from his American stock f " 

Courtland hadn't a few, and his feelings towards this 
supercilious schemer at the moment hardly permitted 
him to state the fact with courtesy. Berenice walked 
nonchalantly towards the French windows, but as the 
light touched her Marcus faced her detainingly. Court- 
land had guessed that he would, might fairly have staked 
his soul upon it. Some lifeless observation concerning 
Vanderbeer, and a song that he was '' languishing " to 
sing, was Marcus' second pretext. He was studying his 
sister intently under his mask of divine dissatisfaction, 
but she met his eyes with an imperviousness as finished 
as his own. Oh yes, she was quite willing to play for 
Eddy as long as he didn't scream his choruses. 

And she stepped into the drawing-room to tell him so 
to his face. What a satire, what a counter stroke! Be- 
tween this tragic-comic trio, the brother, the marriage- 
mongering aunt, and the kid-gloved consul, what wonder 
if she craved for real hunters t 

He descended into the garden and threw himself full 
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len^ amidst a thicket of tormelias. His skin was quick 
to the tingle of their long spiky fronds, and, looking up, 
he saw their swollen cups of blossom hanging poised 
amongst the stars. Their perfume went to his heart 
with a fresh and inextinguishable association. Not a 
voice from the villa, not an echo disturbed his reverie. 
He was alone and contented in a world of tormelias and 
stars. 

Contented, yet decidedly not at peace. Within him 
the slave-driver was at odds with the dreamer-in-exile, 
fighting his last battle, and already facing defeat. There 
came a memory of their first sunset hour on the Ocean 
Prince, and Morales, not yet sea-sick, turning with tears 
to the dying coast-line of America. 

'* Alas, we are defeated idealists." 

And Montplessis with a smile had briefiy answered : 

** In the eyes of the Government we are simply cut- 
throats escaping. We drift. We have lost our horizon 
— ^many years ago." 

Here was red-hot truth, quite naked of illusions. He 
saw it more clearly than ever to-night, when another 
horizon was creeping into form. For all he knew, the 
whole world might have lost its horizon. Then quickly 
he remembered — What of Montplessis? Here was a 
solid embarrassment, disturbing to his plans, distracting 
his intentions. Together they had faced the furies, shoul- 
der to shoulder, and he could never go to Europe leaving 
the fate of his confederate in doubt. It might be honour 
among thieves, but it was honour to the last. 

He sat up quickly and faced the house. Cigars were 
alight upon the verandah. One was moving restlessly 
in circles, but the other was as stationary as a star. 
Eddy Vanderbeer was evidently taking counsel with 
Marcus. Courtland laughed and waved a hand. These 
devils were getting anxious and mortified — ^how they 
must detest him ! He drew in a deep breath of tormelia- 
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scent. . . . Curious girl, who desired to be hunted and 
had shown him a new horizon ! He was willing enough 
to hunt her as savagely as she pleased, but he would 
never be swayed by any woman again. Even her silk 
evening-gown and her stars of Canopus were symbolic 
of the thraldom of her sex. For where was the man who 
looked the lesser for being in ragst It is woman who 
must have colours and sheens to define her. 

But, there, what was the use of making resolu- 
tions t . . . 

His great goddess of hazard was riding high in the 
heavens that night ! 



CHAPTER XII 

IN WHICH THERE IS STARTLING NEWS FROM TORRIACA 

A LFONSO XIII does not love San Felipe. It is re- 
x\ publican at heart, and elections of all kinds are 
inclined to end in turbulence and manslaughter. Yet 
these Republicans of San Felipe are wanting in the most 
effective weapon in the whole republican armoury — they 
have no indigenous daily organ. There is not even an 
official socialist newspaper, wherein the local Ferrer or 
Yglesias might thunder every morning to the citizen 
digesting his rolls and coffee in a posada. The only 
regular publication in the island is the formal Diario de 
Noticias de S, Felipe, and in the judgment of the visitor 
from Europe this sheet could scarcely be termed a news- 
paper at all. For it consists of practically nothing but 
news. 

No one ever seems to purchase the Diario. It is found 
in the innumerable cafes and posadas and presumably 
read, although on such rare occasions as the editorial 
staff apparently forgets to issue it, there is no obvious 
tumult of popular indignation. The Hotel Monopol 
in the Galle Qrande contains no less than a dozen copies 
of the Diario in its coffee-room and lounge. There also 
the Mariana of Las Palmas occasionally delights the eye 
of the progressive citizen, who may even light upon a 
month-old copy of the Figaro or The Times. But in 
default of these the Diario must satisfy his necessity. At 
least it provides its readers with capsuloid doses of for- 
eign intelligence, which, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Internationale, must have an intellectual 
interest for himself. Hence the invariable little knot of 
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intransigents that flavours the aristocratic solemnity of 
this hotel. For the Monopol is the favourite meeting- 
place of the bloods of San Felipe, the ** Grand Hotel 
Reina Victoria " (patronized by Pacifico Morales) be- 
ing too expensive for any but Europeans. 

One afternoon, about a fortnight after his arrival, 
Montplessis entered the Monopol to drink Bioja. He had 
been seized in the Calle Grande with the conviction that 
he must have Bioja immediately. On the cool inner ter- 
race, overlooking the gardens at the back of the hotel, 
he found Bioja and solitude save for the presence of a 
solemn, spectacled Spaniard sitting remote from him 
over the more elegant luxury of English pale ale. 

The current issue of the Diario was lying on the table. 
Montplessis scanned it with dispassion. These head- 
lined cables and notices were very colourless reading, 
they gave but a bald impression of the antics of this 
cosmic lunatic asylum. What, for instance, if don Some- 
body Heaven-Cares- Who really urns going to espouse the 
senorita Satan-Knows-What in the church of San Tom6 
on Monday? What if this unfortunate jeweller in the 
Calle de Prim really had been relieved of four hundred 
pesetas' worth of property yesterday evening? And the 
same with all this Foreign Intelligence. . . . Suppose 
the King of England had received the ministers Asquito, 
lord Gorges, and Vinston-Chuchilot C'etait leur affaire 
d eux 

Montplessis smothered a whistle and stared as hard 
at the Diario de Noticias de 8, Felipe as he had ever 
stared at any printed sheet in his life. 

'* CBNTBAL AMEBIC A; (so ran the fateful head- 
lines)— A GBAVE INTEBNATIONAL COMPLICA- 
TION . . . Bepublics of Costa Santa and Torriaca 
. . . President del Bio . . . Mahogany . . . ulti- 
matum . . . peaceful solution.'' 
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These words detached themselves brightly from their 
sentences and glittered in front of his eyes. He glanced 
at the spectacled Spaniard and then completely round 
the room. Assured that no one was watching him and, 
at the same time, aware in the cool, clear depths of his 
nature that he was a haunted, fluttering fool, he spread 
out the single sheet of the Diaria, and read the para- 
graph in detail. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 
A GRAVE INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATION 

HAS ARISEN 

ESPERANZA, CoSTA SaNTA, 

June 23, 1911. 

'* As a result of complications which have recently 
arisen in the relations between the Republics of Costa 
Santa and Torriaca, it is feared that serious develop- 
ments may be awaited. 

** The Government of President del Rio has formally 
and officially refused to abandon a single article of the 
territorial claims advanced in its note of the 16th inst., 
and no response to this latest intimation has yet been 
received from the new administration at Chabrez. It is 
generally understood here that President Valera and 
his government preserve an attitude equally inflexible. 

** It is well known that the disputed territories have 
always afforded a ground of disagreement between the 
two sister-Republics. Although small, the area involved 
is rich in mahogany and of considerably strategic im- 
portance. The fear is commonly expressed that the re- 
sponse of the new government of Torriaca, flushed with 
its recent civic triumph over the notorious Royera ad- 
ministration, may take a form that might here be dis- 
torted by the passions of the moment into the semblance 
of an ultimatum. 

** It is understood, however, that President del Rio 
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and his ministers have not relinquished the hope of a 
peaceful solution, which above all things they desire, 
and for which they are prepared to make the greatest 
sacrifices.'' 

Montplessis drained a second glass of Bioja, lit a sec- 
ond cigar, and confronted the situation. 

Verbose and insipid — ^like everything else in the 
Diario. Did San Felipe really conceive things in this 
way? Not a word about the controlling figure in the sit- 
uation, only a slight, unconscious wink at the dominant 
factor. The Devil take the Diario and San Felipe! 
Here he was in Puerto del Sol, nearly four thousand 
miles from the situation, penniless, resourceless, perse- 
cuted by the police, his life publicly threatened in enor- 
mous black type on six different walls in the Calle 
Grande. Desesperant! And not the slightest prospect 
of a return. 

He crammed his battered white helmet over his brows 
and descended into the gardens. The Spaniard, sipping 
his beer from a tiny liqueur-glass, saluted him gravely 
without a trace of curiosity. 

Montplessis paced the sunlit lawn unrestfully, uncon- 
scious of his whereabouts. How clear it was to his all- 
divining intelligence! Here was Madison Greenaway 
soaring like a phoenix from the cinders of his mahogany- 
forests. And by this time the government of Costa 
Santa was almost literally in his pocket — or, to vary the 
conceit, del Rio was his speaking-tube. L'etat, c^etait 
Greenaway, Its foreign policy was a lever in the intri- 
cate organism of his personal designs. This frontier- 
claim was a happy discovery, a pretext adroitly un- 
earthed. His scheme was simply to reconquer his lost 
Republic with the assistance of the Costa Santa army, 
and extend the Mahogany Syndicate over both territories. 
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It was wonderful, it was sublime — ^but where were his 
captains? 

Well considered, it was an opportunity in ten thou- 
sand. Valera's government was in its birth-throes, its 
army scattered and disorganized, the populace semi-in- 
surgent, drunk with freedom and atrocity. But, if these 
were Greenaway's chances, what of his own? It was 
open to him to cast his weight into either scale of the 
balance. If the men of Costa Santa marched trium- 
phantly into Chabrez at the outset, eh Men, he marches 
at their head, they make him President. They depart 
and leave him enthroned, with only a crushed and dis- 
pirited army to be afraid of. In a year and a half he 
will be overthrown, but he will not wait for that. Of 
course, he must cede the disputed territories to Costa 
Santa, but such a proceeding would be equivalent to 
transferring a ten-franc-piece from his jacket-pocket to 
his trousers. On second thoughts, his scheme lacks con- 
stitutional precedent. Eh bien, let him create a prece- 
dent for the occasion. Besides, it was more probable 
that things would not happen quite so easily. 

The Costa Santa troops would win their first battles 
on the frontier, but thereafter find themselves enmeshed 
in a guerilla struggle in the forests. Here Montplessis 
makes his appearance as a deliverer. At Santa Cruz he 
is plain Monsieur L^on Dupuy, a mining engineer. But 
at Chabrez he is once again Montplessis, the relic and 
survivor of a powerful administration, returning to his 
ungrateful country to avenge her defeats, to rid her 
sacred forests of the sacrilegious invader. So Green- 
away is defeated, and Montplessis plucks the harvest 
for himself. Only the remaining alternative of a swift 
and decisive victory for Torriaca could save Valera — and 
Zamoretas — from extinction. But such a disaster is im- 
possible, almost inconceivable. To Montplessis the ave- 
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nue of victory is open — if only he can contrive to re- 
cross the Atlantic! 

And only less exasperating was the unaccountable 
disappearance of Reynolds! 

Meanwhile the tall grey monkeys chained to orange- 
trees were developing an interest in his movements. 
This foreigner stamped, shook his head, and occasionally 
stopped walking. His thin hoUand suit was a tempting 
invitation to havoc, and they accepted it stealthily, ad- 
vancing on both flanks convergently. A hairy arm was 
presently clinging to his shoulders. Sapristi! He was 
free again, but the next moment he had two monkeys 
to grapple with. One was wrinkled and meagre, an 
obvious veteran, the other stouter, with a suggestion in 
the face of Maxim Gbrky. He tore himself from the 
fray with an ungraceful rent in his trousers. They pur- 
sued him, for what sort of impediment was a chain as 
long as the garden t Political speculation was impossi- 
ble in this menagerie. For the third time he wrenched 
himself away from these hypothetical ancestors and 
mounted the steps in anger and disdain. The spectacled 
Spaniard had not observed the combat. 

Montplessis summoned the manager and reported the 
catastrophe. The manager — a native — grinned pater- 
nally. It appeared that he had witnessed the scene from 
his office. 

' * So intelligent, senor. I call them my children. You 
should see them eat an orange or a custard-apple. Such 
elegance! Is it not strange that Man might well take a 
lesson in elegance from an apet " 

Consigning the manager and his adoptive offspring to 
the Devil, Montplessis left the hotel and walked towards 
the exit of the town. He detested monkeys— -Tien^, like 
that sea-bandit who defeated his destiny. 

Yet was he defeated? His metaphysic recurred to 
liim, consoling him. After all, San Felipe was not so far 
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as Europe would have been. Moreover, he had another 
scheme developing. Good fortune out of ill, ill fortune 
out of good, and never otherwise — and the goddess of 
hazard always favouring the audacious. By the time 
that he had reached Quisada's he was once again a 
statesman. 

So Pauline woke up about half-past six that evening 
to find him sitting radiant and affectionate by the bed- 
side. 

*' Voyons, mes anvours/' he cried, and kissed her 
somewhere on the body. 

She rubbed her eyes and yawned without animation. 
Ah ga! Another fit of intimacy! For the next few 
hours to be stifled with caresses, gorged, exhausted. Men 
were like the little children with their toys. La femme, 
Vassommoir, et les affaires — ^first one, then another, and 
presently the first again, until they have broken them 
and they disappear. But Pauline was india-rubber, 
supple and long-lasting. She smiled back and kissed 
him on the neck. 

However, his intentions were not quite so personal. 
* * My love, great things are happening. Let us come and 
sup in town.'' 

She stretched herself, sat up, and began to pull on her 
dress with the sleep still clinging in her eyes. 

'* We are returning to America," he went on dispas- 
sionately. 

'* How? You have found at last a passage? '* she in- 
quired, yawning again. 

*' But yes. We shall steal the White Atlantis/' 

'* Great imbecile." 

'' And why? " 

'* But it is impossible. Are you quite awake, my 
angel? " 

* ' As always. It is not impossible. In fact, it is 
^asy." 
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'* But howt '' 

** Precisely because there is no one in the world who 
expects us to steal it." 

She twitched her shoulders resignedly and drew up 
her skirt. 

** The unforeseen/' continued Montplessis, ** is never 
provided against. It is simple. One might as well con- 
struct an aerial armament to prevent us from invading 
the moon. It is always an easy matter to achieve the 
improbable. ' ' 

She lit a cigarette and became expressionless. Her 
lover bent over her gallantly and took her arm. 

^^ Allans, my little enchantress! It is essential that 
we present ourselves at Pascari's by eight o'clock. But 
first we have to call upon Morales." 

At the Hotel Beina Victoria they discovered that the 
most excellent senor marques de Villablanca was at 
dinner. For half an hour and upwards they awaited 
him in a surprisingly sumptuous sitting-room for which 
Morales must, by this time, have owed innumerable 
pieces of gold. The Frenchman became proverbial. 

'' Parbleu, he is a fool. There is no fool like a vain- 
glorious coward. His pockets are empty, but his head 
is stuffed with golden visions, a regular treasure-ship. 
If he proceeds with this mummery much longer he will 
find himself in the oarcel, and, if we do not steal the 
White Atlantis quickly, he will have companions." 
Montplessis went through the motions of garrotting 
himself. 

** But look, he is in love," she suddenly ejaculated. 

Montplessis threw up his arms and whistled aloud. 
A world of understandings flashed upon him. 

** But sacred name of a fool ! That commonplace little 
woman! " 

He picked up the photograph of the defunct Presi- 
dent's wife and studied it in comic amazement Then 
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he replaced it on the mantelpiece and turned his back on 
it. 

** That explains much — does it not? But it does not 
explain why he is leading an unnecessary double life." 

Morales eventually made his appearance, looking de- 
jected and misplaced. He started as the Frenchman 
rose and saluted him with evident disquiet in his eyes. 

** How! You are a marquis, and you dine in a white 
drill suit." 

** I do not dine in this hotel, I have friends, you un- 
derstand," explained the hidalgo, sinking into a sofa. 

* ' That is well. I had a fear that you were circulating 
some impossible farrago of adventures — that you had 
been ship-wrecked, or even dropped from a gigantic 
airship." 

Morales sighed and indicated the mantelshelf. 

'* See, my adventures are sufficiently disastrous. 
There is my last cigar. Some day I shall smoke it. I 
am already penniless and suspected. I am threatened 
by the cafetier at the * Naranjas,' where I dine every 
evening, of necessity. And as yet I cannot obtain the 
favour of an interview with this consul." 

Montplessis was looking ironically towards the mantel- 
shelf. The last cigar had been smoked that morning by 
the chambermaid, but Morales did not seem to have no- 
ticed his bereavement. 

** Every day and twice a day I present mydelf at the 
American consulate. There the stout, impassive func- 
tionary receives me, but always the consul is absent. 
Only once have I arrived in time to see him mount his 
automobile and depart. Yet I have hopes," he added, 
magnetized by the photograph of his lady-redeemer. 

*' Again it is well, for I have come expressly to talk 
about hopes." Montplessis took a seat on a gilded settee 
and launched out into a survey of the Torriacan situa- 
tion, concluding with an incisive intimation of his buc- 
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caneering design against the pleasure-yacht. '* There 
ends our trouble, our perplexity,*' was his final sum- 
mary of the ease. But the Creole shook his head. 

*' It is too late, my friend. Do you remember that, 
while we were prisoners on the Ocean Prince, I ex- 
pressed a desire to return at length and avenge Her- 
nando Roy era? You would have no more silver-paper 
Republics, you told me then. But to-day our positions 
are changed. I will be frank with you. I have now but 
a single desire, it is to deliver the lady to whom my life 
is dedicated. This hope is sacred to me, and I will never 
abandon if 

Montplessis shrugged his shoulders concessively. 

** I also will be frank with you," he answered. *' My 
friend, I have reason to suspect that you have formed an 
attachment with dona Cristina Roy era " 

** Yes, I confess it, a pure and unspotted attach- 
ment " 

** That is understood," replied Montplessis, wonder- 
ing secretly how such an attachment could properly be 
termed an attachment at all. * * But why have you fears 
about the consequences? Your mistress is presumably 
safe in Nicaragua " 

'* She is not my mistress, and she is not safe," cried 
the Creole, clenching his fists and lowering his eye- 
brows. 

*'Your platonic mistress. She is as safe in Nicaragua 
as in Paris." 

Morales unclenched his fists and embraced his tem- 
ples. 

'* I accept your apology. But unhappily you are 
wrong. Dona Cristina embarked on the Alexis, never 
dreaming that Zamoretas had also booked a passage. 
When we heard that terrible news I sent a messenger to 
warn her of her danger. Since then I have not heard 
one word. I am in torture. ' ' 
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Montplessis added a silent apology on another count. 
After all, it seemed, in the midst of that hubbub of rev- 
olution, Morales had not been doing nothing at all. 

** And how do you imagine that you can help her? 
We are in danger here. You have observed the police 
advertisements in the streets? '* 

Morales began to stalk about the carpet. 

** Some day,'' he prophesied, ** I shall find this con- 
sul. He is rich and possibly he will be generous. I 
shall proceed to our appointed rendezvous at Las Pal- 
mas . . . and, if this tragedy has happened, there is no 
more Pacifico Morales." 

Montplessis rose to his feet with a slight gesture of 
resignation. ** I regret,'' he said, ** that you have not 
preferred to co-operate with me. Your favour, your 
prestige might have much weight in Torriaca. Like my- 
self, you were not involved in the infamies of Royera, 
But, since you have chosen otherwise, I can only wish 
that you will be fortunate. Myself, I am no knight- 
errant, but I reciprocate your instinct of perpetual 
hopefulness." 

The Marquis shook his head. ** My friend, this is not 
hope, it is merely aspiration. I have said that I am a 
fatalist by experience. Hope is only for the simple and 
the blind. Is it not true that the sorriest barefoot is 
always the Duke of To-morrow? " 

Montplessis set his helmet on his brows and inquired 
whether Morales had any news of Reynolds. The Cre- 
ole shook his head. Without doubt, their friend had 
seen the police notices, and was lying low, like them- 
selves. Then the two men grasped hands for the last 
time, and Morales conducted his guests to the end of 
the corridor, whence he performed a sumptuous 
adieu. Montplessis began to speculate down the stair- 
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This man asserts that he is a fatalist — ^yes, of the 
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sect of Alnaschar. To-day he is stalking about his 
chamber, like Hemani about the stage of the * Fran- 

^ais.' And to-morrow '* The Frenchman subsided 

into a posture. 

Pauline, explaining that she had left her handkerchief 
chez Morales, rushed back into the room and found the 
fatalist standing in reverent contemplation of his eikon. 
* * I have no cigars, man chSri — ^but here are a few cigar- 
ettes." She threw down her little packet and escaped 
from the room almost before he had time to notice her 
irruption. 

Morales stared at the gift with a curious attention 
that silently melted into tears. Woman, sublime in the 
very depths of her degradation! Was life not worth 
the daring for the sake of such hidden sanctities shyly 
revealed to man in the most disastrous hours of its 
darkness? With streaming eyes he picked out a cigar- 
ette and lit it, inhaling an incense that was sweeter than 
the sweetest Pablo Martesa. It was the illusion of a ro- 
manticist rather than of a fatalist — ^but where, after 
all, is the fatalist who has thoroughly comprehended 
himself t 

The lady hastened meanwhile after her lover, who 
was concluding his reflection in the streetway. ** A 
singular destiny, is it not — ^to be perpetually face to 
face with the last cigar? But happily our fate is more 
uncertain. We now proceed to Pascari's, where we will 
shortly meet the copper-coloured Captain Delgado. To- 
night you will have to be enchanting. Display your 
pretty shoulders, move those eyes about, as if you con- 
templated an infidelity. At present this sacripant is 
pur only friend in San Felipe. But he must be more, 
he must become our accomplice. It will be our task to 
subdue him by your charms and by my diplomacy." 

They crossed the Plaza and entered the Calle de 
Miguel de Cervantes. Pauline confronted her part with 
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|iome uncertainty. *' Who is this captain? '' «he in- 
quired. 

** A sea-captain who carried arms and contraband for 
the Filipinos. He drinks heavily, and I have already 
made some progress in his confidence. He is the captain 
of the White Atlantis, and he has hinted to me that a 
very peculiar state of things exist on that vessel. ' ' 

** And he is not like — that other? " 

** The infamous Harper? Heavens no, he has tem- 
perament. That is why I rely upon you, my angel, to 
subjugate him.'' 

They swung into Pascari's about eight o'clock, and 
traversed a decorous saloon where waiters inclined to 
them. Beyond it opened the roulette-room, where a 
somewhat noisier attendance pitted gold and silver and 
discussed comparative vicissitudes. Montplessis flitted 
about exchanging occasional remarks with some of the 
punters, and even sacrificed a piece of gold. Then he 
led his innamorata through the opposite doorway, and 
descended a staircase leading into an illuminated base- 
ment beneath. 

A bowing Neapolitan threw open a door and Pauline 
experienced a homely touch in the sudden clash of noise 
that greeted them. The scene presented an all but fa- 
miliar appearance. The room was thick to the ceiling 
with drink and tobacco odours. It was full of petty- 
townsmen, sailors, and respectables, who drank and 
roared or sat silent whilst a sprinkling of female demi- 
nudes with castanets moved dancing or making love 
amidst the tumult. Montplessis, obviously alert, was 
staring round the room. After a few minutes' search 
he eventually detected Delgado sitting well in the back- 
ground with a glass of aguadiente in front of him and a 
plump olive-skinned arm encircling his neck. A phono- 
graph with a passable imitation of a death-rattle began 
to quirk out a demand for the whereabouts of Kelly. 
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They edged their way towards the table where Mont- 
plessis presented his lady with obvious complacence. 
A duel between the rival beauties resulted in the retire- 
ment of the dark-chested girl, after three minutes' dis- 
couragement, with a glance of Spanish hatred at Paul- 
ine. The copper-coloured skipper of the White Atlantis 
lifted a heavy hand to attract the attention of a tall 
negro who lounged above the scene in evening-dress. The 
latter approached with a nod and a jaw-cracking grin. 

** Two more glasses, mozo — and another bottle of 
Adam's nectar," piped the skipper in a strange, husky 
voice that resembled the phonograph's and (falsely) 
indicated the absence of a lung. ** Well, well, mon- 
sieur Schaffenhaus, I'm getting to regard this little 
cabin as home. Never had such a thing since I was seven, 
God's truth I haven't. But, if I ever do make a home, 
you may lay to it, it'll be something very much after 
this style." He broke off to wave a salute to Dr. Treece, 
who floated past at that moment in quest of nothing at 
aU. 

Montplessis was smiling internally — here was an 
opening! He began to expatiate on prospects and the 
faculty of discerning an advantage — analyzed the strat- 
egy of Marshal Gyama and mentioned a famous French 
murderer, who died unsuspected, leaving a confession. 
He cited also that illustrious Aguinaldo — a stupendous 
man, a greater general than Moltke! Of course, the cap- 
tain had spoken with Aguinaldo — ^what a happiness! 
It was necessary to seize the moment on the wing — ^like 
Napoleon at Austerlitz. A man like Delgado, who had 
faced so many chances and outlived such a gallant suc- 
cession of misadventures, was a veritable hero to-day. 
Why was he not enjoying the best that the god of life 
can give — ^houses and gardens, generous friends, and 
priceless women. Had he never hunted fortune in Cen- 
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tral America? Ah, that was a sad mistake, he should 
have gone there. 

All this while Pauline and the tipple were playing 
their parts to perfection, and the reckless, vainglorious 
seaman was growing steadily intoxicated through more 
senses than one. All of a sudden he launched out bom- 
bastically into a lengthy and improbable epic of picar- 
esque achievement which Montplessis received with an 
unfading smile of approbation whilst Pauline's eyes 
sent covert gleams of admiration across her protector's 
shoulder. She even pressed the captain's foot under 
the table, and, seductive in her bright Carmencita cos- 
tume, kept darting suspicious looks towards Montples- 
sis, as if she feared his detection. The skipper's brain 
was kindling to a furnace, as tumbler followed tumbler 
and the memory of his calcined past revived. Mont- 
plessis seized his moment and suddenly interrupted: 

** And are you satisfied, my friend? Have you 
reaped at last the harvest that your intrepid spirit has 
earned? " 

Bang came the mariner's fist upon the table, nearly 
squashing the hand which Pauline was insinuating 
towards him. 

* * Sacred God in Heaven, no ! And whose fault is it ? 
Hell consume me to a cinder if I stand it any longer. 
Whose fault is it ? Whose fault ? I say, whose fault ? ' ' 

His curious voice was leaping above the uproar of the 
saloon, and eyes were moving towards their table. The 
black waiter was grinning more philosophically than 
ever, and a coryph6e paused in her dance to notice his 
gesticulations. 

** I say, who's doing it? Damn all Yankees, damn 
Potts himself, with his filthy manners and his blasted 
blaspheming way. If I had him here I'd draw the 
's life-blood. I won't " 
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** But gently, my friend." Montplessis resumed the 
initiative and gradually elicited a number of interesting 
particulars relating to Mr. Potts. The man was an om- 
nipotent tyrant who maltreated the crew. His personal 
manners were disgusting — ** Drink, spit, swear, drink, 
spit, swear, like all Yankees.'' He never came ashore, 
but sulked in his. cabin, drinking foul whiskey. Some- 
times you had to fall on your knees and beg him to come 
out. But unfortunately he had established a sort of 
private comer in blackmail which menaced Delgado 
and the second mate and even old Sir Oliver himself. 
There was the secret of the fellow's invincibleness. It 
was like black magic. Sir Oliver went about in terror 
of him. If he'd only played the man. Sir Oliver could 
have done him in years ago. Yet you couldn't blame him 
altogether, the mumpy-faced devil was too cunning. 
Never alone with Sir Oliver an instant, and never with- 
out a gun ready. Taking no chances, even when he was 
thick to the world. The whole crew was itching to make 
an end of him. But there you were, what could anybody 
do with an octopus of that sort, etc., etc. ? 

* * Nothing at all, my friend, as long as you remain in 
port." On the high seas, however — or even Central 
America — ^there was a country where blackmail was 
harmless. Whereat Delgado promptly exploded again. 
What in — could he do, the Yankee devil had picked 
him up penniless in the London docks, etc., etc. ? 

By careful stages the Frenchman began to reveal him- 
self as a sort of higher buccaneer. The skipper main- 
tained a bleary effort at attention, fixing imbecile eyes 
upon Pauline. Coffee was pressed on him, and by de- 
grees his head grew less chaotic. By nine o'clock the 
two were shaking hands. 

Delgado was then persuaded to accompany Montples- 
sis and his mistress to Quisada's, where an hour's dis- 
cussion ensued in their bedroom upstairs. At half -past 
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ten he left them with a final flourish of proverbial phil- 
osophy. 

" Uni' shtand — diwi'd fall/' he gurgled, as he blun- 
dered through the doorway and fell downstairs. 

Montplessis embraced his queen with a genuine enthu- 
siasm. ^^ Eh bien, our swaggering half-caste is nearly 
won, is it not? Bravo, mademoiselle DalUah, Nous 
avons trouve. Bonne chance, mon cher sir Oliver/* 
And he waved a kiss into the invisible. 

** But, dame, where is our little Reynolds? It is a 

pity. Already I began to fear Our greatest friend, 

and a captain in a million. That retreat from Chabrez — 
beautiful conception, marvellous execution. But the 
sands of opportunity are running out, as the poets are 
fond of saying.'' 

He seized her suddenly by the shoulders and gazed 
into her eyes. 

** To-morrow evening — ^you go to Pascari's alone." 

She nodded placidly and stretched herself. At Tam- 
pico, at New Orleans, and other places she had run across 
many Delgados. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CADWYN EXPLAINS CIVILIZATION 

""DUT when did I say that I wanted you to hunt 

XJ me? '' There was a little shiver through her 
laughter which was rather unusual. For a good quar- 
ter of an hour she had been smoking nervously against a 
pillar of the verandah, thanking the darkness for its 
covering. Now it occurred to her of a sudden that these 
queer Southern creatures might have the faculty of 
seeing things clearly by night, and she moved a little 
further from the oblong space of light that poured 
through the drawing-room windows. That night the 
villa was empty, save for the servants and the lonely 
fiddler, Cadwyn, whose melodies streamed out to them, 
invading their colloquies with odd, staccato tremors of 
sound. 

** You're much too romantic to conquer, really. 
Somehow I always think of you as imagining an audi- 
ence. Of course, I'm the same myself, but that may be 
the very reason why I despise it so much in others." 

She rested her head against another pillar and nearly 
closed her eyes. His answer had the pitch of ironic 
amazement. 

' ' An actor ! Great heavens ! ' ' 

" I suppose you're thinking of that time when you 
were wounded out there in the backwoods. But, remem- 
ber, you were being hunted yourself." (There was 
something in her note which robbed this reminder of 
half its seeming irrelevance.) 

** And is that the only reason why you've made me 
keep these fancy rags on to-night — ^just to lead me out 

170 
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here and tell me I'm an actor? '' He was twisting his 
sombrero pitilessly. 

** No, IVe told you — I always hate to see you dressed 
up like Eddy, or Treece, or Mark, or anybody else. So 
please feel flattered, senor Cortel4n. ' ' 

** Why flattered? '' 

** Oh, I suppose your character comes out as you are 
at present. No one would ever look at you in evening- 
dress — or not very long at least. I know I'm talking 
very rudely, but I thiak you like me much better when 
I talk like this.'' 

He looked at her with an indescribable flutter. The 
glare from that insufferable drawing-room was dwelling 
in her eyes and defining her features. He saw her for a 
space as a splendid thing of fire and shadows, almost a 
visible reflection of his own conscience in its struggle be- 
tween glamour and darkness. Was it a query or a chal- 
lenge, he wondered in his embarrassment? He had played 
intermittently with women since he was less than nine- 
teen, without a thought of admitting their equality. But 
this time he was measuring his power against a goddess. 

** There, I'm making you cry," she laughed. ** I'm 
ever so sorry. I only wanted ..." She evaded her 
conclusion by throwing away the end of her cigarette. 
But now she was hardly attempting to hide her excite- 
ment. It was becoming a game of chance, where any- 
thing might happen. He itched to seize her fiercely, 
or in some other manner bring her to reason by the 
physical touch of his presence. Perhaps she read his 
temptation, for she moved a little nearer to the light 
from the folding doors. 

And this should be the inevitable night of all nights, 
according to that sapient doctrinaire, Montplessis. 
Every evening they met and crossed words upon the 
verandah, only to be dogged and thwarted by Vander- 
beer, Norah, or Marcus. But to-night the two men had 
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gone with Sir Oliver to a bachelor celebration at the 
Casa Harris, Norah was genuinely afflicted with a touch 
of summer heat, and whither Treece had vanished no- 
body cared. Only Cadwyn was left to decorate the 
drawing-room with his presence and soothe them with 
sad fantasias on his violin. They were alone at last with 
themselves and their opportunity, and here, for up- 
wards of an hour, they had hovered about in a kind of 
exalted hesitation, ta^ng emptily, evading the situa- 
tion. Benny accused himself under his breath, confess- 
ing frankly that, for some reason, their moment had 
not arrived. 

'* It looks as if you're starving for a little excitement," 
he ventured. ** It ought, I suppose, to come to every- 
body at some time, though I'm afraid I've had more 
than my share — of the wrong sort unfortunately. I have 
so much to outlive, and only ..." 

The avowal perished on his lips. Instead, he thrust 
back desperately into the commonplace, though perhaps 
it was rather a daring piece of commonplace. 

" Though I'd have thought Mr. Potts furnished all 
the necessary excitement." 

** We don't notice such things," she hastened breath- 
lessly. ** But tell me, why do you keep on saying * ex- 
citement ' ? Of course, I've always had it, I've lived 
in it, and I love it. But I don't think you would ever 
call it excitement. Don't imagine that I talk to every 
stranger like this. Even you won't quite understand 
because you '11 think yourself into me, of course. You '11 
miss ever so much of what I'm longing for because 
you're a man, and men are always selfish at the 
roots. ' ' 

She, too, was coming perilously close to that threshold, 
yet he knew that, in a strange half-conscious fashion, 
this girl was still afraid of him. Her words were all 
impassioned escape, an effort to hold things at a dm- 
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tance. It was almost like Pacifico Morales warding off 
impending futures with the smoke of a Pablo Martesa. 

*' Still I do feel tied to you in one way. Don't 
think I am trying to pay you pretty compliments. I 
sympathize with you because all the other men I meet 
who are not just commonplace seem to be interested in 
nothing on earth but drains." 

** Then there must be stranger people on this planet 
than myself." 

** Well, if it isn't drains, it's something equally thrill- 
ing." (Now her words were coming steadily and dis- 
tinctly, as if she had taken courage from his dumb ac- 
quiescence in her evasion.) ** I know they're better 
than the horrible people in spats, and I'm not finding 
fault with them for being drain-lovers. For all I know, 
it may be very noble and unselfish of them. But I 
can't help hating them when they want to kill every- 
thing on earth that happens to thrill me — everything 
that has a distant touch about it." 

** And what sort of thing do they want to kill, ex- 
actly? " He felt that he was expected to put this ques- 
tion. 

** Oh, danger — the sea — that garden down there, for 
instance. They'd hate it frantically because it's pretty 
in a wild sense, because it doesn't happen to be inside 
the four-mile radius. You know the people I mean." 

Her shoulder quivered a little as it felt his metalled 
cuff light softly on its skin. But the word-screen went 
on weaving itself between them, drawing them closer in 
a kind of logical sympathy, yet averting that dangerous 
silence which Renny from the depths of his heart 
desired. 

* * I once had a wonderful affair with a young man who 
wrote plays. I think you ought to be told because I did 
believe in it so furiously. Mark hated him because he 
stood for Labour. I thought it rather fine of }\m to 
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care for something outside himself and his dinner-time. 
But I had to cut him in the end. He seemed to expect 
me to become a sort of copy of himself, and that I 

couldn't do without forgetting Oh, there isn't a 

word for it in the English language." 

** The rest of things," he suggested. She nodded, 
and, in that odd little fluttering undertone, went on to 
elaborate the outline. 

** He seemed to hate everything but house-tops. He 
even found it in his heart to hate the cinematograph. 
He always stuck to his watchword — ^ Grey lives, grey 
lives.' He seemed to think you could take the grey out 
of them and put colour into them by never thinking or 
talking or writing or caring in the least for anything 
that was not grey. Once he found me reading the 
Island Nights* Entertaimnents, and got so angry and 
ironical. ... He said that Stevenson should have been 
buried in a national valhalla because he killed the ab- 
surd romantic novel by making it too absurd. I 'm not 
supposing that senor Cortel4n knows anything about 
the romantic novel or the romantic anything-at-all. 
Perhaps it's only poor little captives. ... It may be, we 
all lead grey lives. I don't know." 

She had contrived to seem rather proud and marvel- 
lously appealing in a single glance that left him poised 
in bewilderment. He was drunk with her, yet he could 
not come close to her. She had shut herself behind this 
barrier of intoxicating beauty that was less in her visi- 
ble self than in her suggestions. 

** A captive — what, here in the midst of the Atlan- 
tic? " he could not help faltering. ** With the nearest 
terra firma South-of-Cape Juby, the wildest No Man's 
Land in all God's Africa." 

He felt her shoulder quiver a little again. 

*' Yes, I've always been a captive. I suppose I always 
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shall be — ^till someone takes the trouble to set me free. 
But I don't see any promise of that at present." 

She laughed nervously. Courtland took her arm 
rather brusquely and looked her keenly in the eyes. 

** Why not step into the garden, Berenice? You like 
it — ^more than I do. Besides, I want you to.'' 

He seemed to notice that elusive likeness to Marcus 
coming over her features quickly, like a blush. 

** To-morrow night — perhaps. You must excuse me 
now. I've got horribly bitten while we've been talking 
out here in the dark. It was rather cruel of you to keep 
me out in this mosquito nest. I've got nothing on my 
neck and shoulders, and there goes my last cigarette. I 
suppose I'll have to spend the next half -hour rubbing 
Nectos ointment into my poor skin. Still ... it was 
sweet of you to take an interest in my quarrels. So 
please accept that for good night. Now I'm going to 
bed to dream about Tottenham Court Road." 

The glare from the overdressed drawing-room dis- 
played her fleetingly, incomparably dazzling as she 
passed into the light. Then the tormelia-scent went out 
and he was alone. 

Outside, the moon was coming into its fullness. All 
about him the broad barranca lay in shadow, overtopped 
by the moonlit mountain-wall, whose profile he had seen 
for the first time through the porthole on the Ocean 
Prince. Only a fortnight yesterday — and yet how ut- 
terly these little intervals of discovery may unshape a 
fellow's lifetime. He leant against a pillar watching the 
sparkle of Berenice's rejected cigarette. It was lying 
beside the gravel-path immediately under the verandah, 
a point of light with greater intimations than the tropic 
moon itself. He watched it till it burnt itself out in the 
grass. 

Time to think a bit," he reflected, as he fanned his 
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face with his enormous sombrero. *' You've kicked 
about the earth for half a lifetime — ^but here's a world 
youVe never swum into before." 

Now he knew what he had lived and fought and sinned 
for — to be uplifted at the last by this goddess with the 
deep grey eyes and the dark tormelias and the tender- 
ness that was always hiding in the dark. It might be a 
young man's illusion, but the summer night itself seemed 
warm and alive with it. She was his everything now, 
from the secret heat of his body to his promised earth, 
his horizon in the future. She was as splendid as that 
sky and as universal. He would lose himself in her — ^yet 
he must remain her master. His soul he could surren- 
der with enthusiasm, but her body he must have to be 
his gateway into forgetfulness and reawakening. On 
this point he was savage and insatiate. . . . Dark, lus- 
trous, and glorious! . . . with that something beyond 
her, a world, perhaps, or a dream. It scarcely mattered 
which. 

** Great heaven, what a fiendish fool I've been." 
The wrong side always leading! But it was useless, 
indeed impossible, to think. Fulfilment was postponed 
to the morrow evening, till amidst the glorious wilder- 
ness of the garden he could face his new horizon with a 
lustier heart. To-night his only light on this welter of 
discoveries came in inward, blinding flashes of spiritual 
pain. 

Then the violin fantasia in the drawing-room went 
out into sillence like the snapping of a chain. 

Being more or less untrained in the philosophy of 
music, Courtland was sensitive to musical suggestion. 
And Cadwyn's music abounded in suggestions. Apart 
from the artificial flourish of his diction it was the last 
surviving symptom of the Ur-Cadwyn, the youth who was 
a decadent in the 'nineties. In other respects he had 
swung to a different extremity and taken the crown of 
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philosophic common sense. But his music was un- 
earthly, incomprehensible, with the yellow touch percep- 
tible in every sequence. It was all sequence, without 
beginning or end or any apparent coherence of any 
sort. There were sarabandes with which don Juan might 
have delighted his master mix infers, and arabesques 
that Mephistopheles, struck amorous, might have fiddled 
beneath the balcony of Marguerita. It was just as if 
the whole of his cast-ofif illusions had survived in this 
single artistic perversion. 

He stepped up to the open French windows and looked 
into the room. The fiddler had laid his instrument on 
the top of the piano, and met Kenny's appearance with 
a smile of startling penetration. His face was more 
than ever like a mask of comedy, that tacit, merciless 
comedy which tickles the corners of a mouth, but never 
makes it articulate with laughter. Courtland was posi- 
tive that the thin, clean-shaven man with the golden 
prince-nez and the black sardonic eyebrows had stepped 
out of some earlier passage of his life. He could remem- 
ber the face but nothing whatever surrounding it. 

He tried to reciprocate that smile as he stretched 
himself on the sofa. 

** Cadwyn — you'll pardon me — ^but whatever is that 
stuff you're always fiddling? " 

** Courtland — ^you'll pardon me — ^but that is an in- 
violable secret." 

Still, there was something confidential in his bear- 
ing. 

Feeling acutely out of space in his garb of an Out- 
lander, Courtland turned to him to thrust for fresh 
discoveries. 

** Then I'll ask you another instead. Who the devil's 
this family ghost called Rosa Benningham? " 

The tired eyes gleamed characteristically through 
their pince-nez. 
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'* Bosaf . . . She's merely the greatest conqueror out 
of history.'' 

** But tell me, how the deuce does she keep all these 
people in harness? I've no right to ask, I know, but I 
really can't help it. I suppose there is a reason." 

** I suppose so. Incidentally, I admire her passion- 
ately — though I cordially dislike her." 

** But what is the reason? " 

'* I suppose she's the reason. You see, you don't 
know her. You naturally think of her as a woman. I 
once did myself — but that was in the primaeval days." 

** Then what exactly is she? " Courtland asked, grow- 
ing more and more thick-sighted, as he tried to approach 
these matters from the Cadwyn point of view. 

** She's an education. She's the spirit of the family — 
consider the facts of the case. What's Mark, for in- 
stance? Merely her shadow entering politics with a 
future. What's Mars? — ^her pet financier, her privi- 
leged Samaritan. It's a simple tale of honest family 
aggrandizement. Who packed Mark ofif to Eton and 
practically won him the open scholarship at Christ's? 
Who picked up Mars while he was still a sort of comic 
extravaganza going on outside society — gave him his 
ticket of admission and stamped it herself? Who 
achieved the sweetest bit of social comedy by installing 
Mark as his private secretary? And who planned the 
whole San Felipe settlement, just as a prelim — ^h'm, if 
that is not genius, what is? " 

** Meanwhile, Berenice hardly " 

* * Berenice, of course, is her solitary failure. In fact, 
she almost amounts to a positive defeat." 

*' All the same, that terrible old lady must have left 
some traces on this girl." 

*' Inevitably so. Rosa Benningham would leave her 
traces on H. G. Wells. She has a genius for identifying 
herself with your conscience. For many years she was 
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Berenice's conscience. Only she played her part a little 
too cleverly, I'm afraid. It's a way that consciences 
have." 

He filled his pipe again and studied the ceiling. ** In 
short, my dear Courtland, she never learnt the difference 
that exists between a nephew and a niece." 

** Still, she seems to have made a fair success of the 
other girl." 

** Ah, Norah — she's partly a creation of my own. In 
a sense she is my only disciple on earth. I take an 
enormous interest in Norah." 

But Berenice — she's otherwise," he continued. 

She's more human, more artistic, less conscious of the 
drolleries of existence. She's a Benningham only on the 
surface, and the surface is wearing rather thin. I once 
compiled a secret work of the imagination which was 
never confided to anyone but Norah. It was entitled 
The Seven Destiwies of Beremce/* 

*' And am I permitted to share this extraordinary 
secret? " 

*' You are welcome to a synopsis," answered the ro- 
mancier, with what might have been a piercing glance of 
understanding. ** These seven destinies are supposed to 
be alternatives. You might even call them seven little 
novels strung together upon a single theme, one of which 
may be the true history of the future. He handed his 
pouch to his audience, and for a space he lay back, as if 
collecting his thoughts. 

*' I believe — in her first destiny, she married a wild 
Balkan prince. This was the only destiny in which com- 
promise played a part. You see, Rosa was behind it, be- 
cause the gentleman was a prince, and Berenice was en- 
chanted because he came from the Sanjak of Novibazar. 
Prince Alexis arrives in London, looking for emergencies, 
and runs against Mars, whom he mistakes for the Pad- 
ishah of the Orient. He encounters Berenice at a magnify 
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icent miderground soiree, and promptly lays his tiara at 
her feet. Of course, everybody is pleased and away they 
go to the noise of a Viennese orchestra, which happened 
to form a part of Mars' wedding-gift. But in time 
Berenice grows tired of the Sanjak, and finally escapes. 
At Rome she is hailed as a heroic figure, and continues 
to live on this reputation until she is overtaken by the 
destroyer of delights and the severer of societies — as 
Burton used to say in his Ardbicm Nights/' 

** YouVe got a rather extraordinary imagination." 
** By no means. Observe, I smoke. It's all in the 
pipe. In the second destiny she embraces religion. But 
she finds it much too hackneyed for her own preference, 
so she starts to invent it all over again. This involves a 
certain threat to vested interests, so the qualification of 
sex is invoked to discredit her. In the end she leaves 
behind the general impression that it is safer not to 
examine the supernatural too maternally. The third 
destiny was a blank — nothing happened whatsoever. In 
the fourth she is wedded to Vanderbeer, whom she mur- 
ders after an evening at the opera. In this wise she 
becomes the heroine of an American trial, and ends up 
as the most illustrous hostess in New York. In the fifth 
she espouses literature and the emotions. Let us not 
discuss the consequences in detail. In the sixth she 
becomes a liberationist. She forms an intellectual at- 
tachment to a bald philosopher — ^imagine a visionary in 
spectacles, whose mind is a combination of Galton and 
philosophic nihilism and Max Nordau's Degeneration. 
He takes her to the recesses of Central Africa, where she 
succeeds in dissecting him into his diverse constituents, 
and forthwith loses all further interest in him. She 
transfers her attachment to a fascinating French ex- 
plorer, who takes her to Paris and perishes in a duel on 
her behalf. This convinces her that aflSnities are safer 
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when the personal glamour is wanting, and she marries 
an ancient minister of posts and telegraphs.'' 

'* And the seventh destiny? '' inquired Courtland, 
dimly persuaded that it is well to humour an obvious 
maniac. 

'* In the seventh she becomes an incompatible like 
yourself. There is no end to an incompatible, so the story 
goes on for ever. On the whole, I am disposed to think 
that that will be the surest prophecy of all." 

Courtland had the uncomfortable impression, always 
conveyed to him by the elusive Cadwyn personality, 
that he did not precisely know where his feet were 
treading. 

** However, we were talking about Rosa the Incom- 
parable,'' continued the fabulist. ** She's rather an in- 
teresting subject, and from my own point of view this 
solitary failure adds immeasurably to her interest. Like 
the weakest of us these giants have to build upon that 
pavement known as assumption. Civilization itself is 
based upon assumptions. Now and again, when one of 
these rings hollow — ^but I gather you have a case against 
civilization." 

Renny shrugged his shoulders dispassionately. 
*' You're the first man," he said, ** besides myself who 
ever seems to have thought of civilization as an outside 
thing. The rest of us appear to take it for granted." 

** But how precisely do you come to fall foul of it? " 
asked Cadwyn enticingly. 

Renny shrugged his shoulders again and stared hard 
across the verandah. 

** Look over there, he said. ** Mountains and stars 
and a snifE of the Atlantic. Don't you prefer it all to 
this infernal drawing-room litter? " 

** Most unfortunate. The drawing-room is anything 
but civilization. It is simply prosperous barbarism try- 
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ing to enjoy itself. You and I are the only highly-civil- 
ized objects in the picture. No, you 11 have to look for 
another answer, I'm afraid.*' 

Courtland's body wriggled uneasily as he thought 
back on things. 

'* Oh, damn it, I can only give you my own experience. 
I lived in the thick of civilization for two years, and 
what the devil did it all amount to? Nothing but peo- 
ple walking about. There you have it in a sentence — 
walking about — ^like a lot of machines with families. I 
don't blame the machines, but what a state of things to 
wave a flag above and rant about the glories of civiliza- 
tion! And whenever a live man turns up among them 
they set to work to turn him into a devil. It makes me 
nearly mad when I think how my life has been chucked 
away." 

'* Yes ... I think I see the beginnings of your pic- 
ture. I take it, the men who walk about are the business 
men " 

'* No, damn it — ^the whole accursed hive of Honest 
Joneses — ^nearly everybody. God, I've sometimes felt 
I could give away a fortune just to see a few of them 
turning somersaults for a change. And now I 've got to 
go back to it all again. Oh, well — it doesn't kill 
you. ' ' 

Tell me, why exactly are you going back? " 
Because the other side turns out to be worse, that's 
all. But there's no saying how long I shall stick it 
out." 

His outbursts led so inevitably to Berenice, whichever 
way he turned, that he fell silent for a space, whilst 
Cadwyn reflected on the strange perambulations of 
youth. 

All of a sudden his eye lit up with a malicious sugges- 
tiveness. 
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* * Will you pardon me if I ask you a highly imperti- 
nent question? '* 

Oh, fire away; I don't mind/' Courtland answered. 
Well ... I was wondering how far you had gone 
with your researches into civilization at the time when I 
used to meet you at Mrs. de Vincey's." 

Courtland sat up very quickly, dropping his pipe. 

' ' So that 's where it was, ' ' he answered slowly. * ' I Ve 
wondered all along, but now I see you. As a rule you 
were sitting on a pink, cushiony sofa, with a teacup in 
your hand. . . . There were all sorts about. . . . Can't 
you remember a journalist called Juggins or something 
— and that Labour fellow with a beard — and a lot of 
flash musicians? " On the whole it was hardly a topic 
to be continued. 

But the Cadwyn view of things went forward glibly, 
dissecting Courtland 's quondam innamorata as if she 
had been a syllogism or a problem-play. 

** Yes, I remember a great many things about Mrs. de 
Vincey. Also, I remember the lady herself. On the 
whole she was not a favourable type of civilization. She 
simulated. I doubt if there was a spark of genuine sen- 
sualism in her nature — ^though, of course, you were in a 
better position to judge of this than I was. She collected 
lovers. You were her private curiosities, corresponding 
to the glassy gems and hideous doglets that other women 
accumulate. My dear Courtland, you were always the 
flower of the collection. That is why I felt so happy 
when I met you once more, transfigured, in the har- 
bour." 

Renny got up and stepped across the carpet. The 
little clock on the mantlepiece sang out the stroke of 
eleven, and its timbre had the quality of a guitar. 

What eventually became of that lady? " he inquired. 
Well, her current husband is a certain Mr. Bogota 
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Sammy, who, I understand, is a distinguished prize- 
fighter. I suppose it's rather sensational to be married 
to such a person, especially when you have recently been 
divorced by a French-master. Civilization going back 
to its origins." 

** Damn the origins — what's the cure? Please under- 
stand that I'm asking this in earnest." 

' * Alas, there is no cure, I 'm afraid. There is only an 
explanation. And even that is none too easily discov- 
ered. . . . 

'* Civilization is one of those things that must be 
accepted for the simple reason that they are practically 
inevitable. The man who dreams of overthrowing it is 
even more of a visionary than the man who dreams of 
improving it. Let us suppose that a mammoth war 
broke out in the course of this summer and utterly 
obliterated it. The germs would be left untouched, and 
in a few centuries' time it would distribute itself over 
half the earth again." 

'* But it's not civilization that I happen to be com- 
plaining of, it's the civilized people in it." 

' ' Exactly. But the civilized people are the principal 
fruit of civilization." 

** And you mean to say that the best thing that 
civilization can do for itself is to turn out millions and 
millions of Honest Joneses and squeeze out everybody 
else? " 

' * Well, I 'm not quite clear what you mean by Honest 
Joneses, or how far I'm an Honest Jones myself. But 
in the main, I take it, you are not very far from the 
truth. You are hitting at the most vital feature in all 
civilizations, call it Spiritual Democracy, if you will. 
Like all democracy it is exclusive, and like most democ- 
racy it is pitiless in its handling of minorities. It is a 
simple creed. In the world of ideas the ordinary house- 
holder is king. He has practically no ideas to speak of 
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— outside monarchism and the Stock Exchange and the 
Moral Necessity of Vulgarity in Marriage. All other 
ideas are, therefore, eccentricities. Those who dissent 
may be classed under two heads, namely, the successful 
impossibilists, like Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Eddy, 
and the unsuccessful Impossibilists, like yourself. The 
sect as a whole may be distinguished by its rejection 
of the will to Be in favour of the higher will to Be Alive. 
In other words, it clamours for another world. But its 
sectarians see that world through different spectacles. 
Some flock in sombre swarms to mystic cathedrals or 
quaint little street-comer tabernacles, others prefer to 
sit in smaller circles at the feet of highly unsatisfactory 
mediums and ghost-mongers. Then we have the Plat- 
form Novelist and the Philosopher-Playwright who sit 
in their little nests and denounce the awful vices of 
the spangled ones or the still more awful virtues of the 
middle-classes. There are others who fancy the cult of 
Mrs. de Vincey and her numerous sisters, and others 
who walk the planet looking for danger. But the same 
discontent is in them all. They claim the right to be 
alive, which is impossible, and the millions, who only 
claim to be, pass over them and are their conquerors. 
They are beaten — * so wollen sie zu Grand gehen,' as 
Nietzsche says, though it sounds a little improbable." 

'* Life is impossible. . . . Oh, confound your the- 
orizmg! 

" Life in its true sense, yes — ^though I admit it is 
more or less possible to be, which is rather different. 
Life in its fullest is a terrible and dangerous thing. 
It harbours in some the joy of battle, for example. Give 
way to them, and the earth becomes a slaughter-field. 
In others it breeds the * holy ' desire of love. Give way 
to them, and the family-system is eliminated — since love 
in its purest form is a kind of madness. Others present 
their claim to live through the media of art. But art 
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is the eternal rebel of all existence. So we encourage 
our artists, but make no effort to breed them. I 'm talk- 
ing like Plato. Might I borrow your pouch for an in- 
stant? " 

Mr. Cadwyn appeared to be hugely enjoying himself 
at this juncture. It was a furnace-night, but coolness 
was expressed in every gesture. His face was a study 
in the perfect, placid peace of a deep conviction. 

'* So after all we have decided to let the majority have 
its own way. We allow it to forget the past and the 
future and everything that lies a mile or so beyond its 
own little city or suburb or farm, whichever it be. We 
allow its average citizens to marry wives, and breed a 
household, and even parade these households at Margate 
in the summer. We allow them likewise to sport with 
nocturnal Paphians in the Wicked Quarter. And, in 
both cases, we allow them to make believe that they are 
really in the mighty presence of love. We bow to all 
this majority's decisions, we accept its rule of thumb, 
and we only reserve one right, the right of laughing at 
it. And because it likes being laughed at, it treats us 
with reverence. So we are satisfied, and prosper, and 
mow our little back-lawns, and die like the rest of men. 
After all, it has its advantages. You Impossibilists, with 
your Will to Live, have your glorious moments. Per- 
haps they are worth all the rest of life together. But 
they come and go. And in the end you die like ourselves 
and the others, and are forgotten. I won't say for cer- 
tain which of us gives up the happier ghost.'* 

Courtland hazarded a searching stroke in conclusion. 

'* And in what sense is Berenice an Impossibilist? " 

'* In many senses — ^but usually in a minor key. In 
one sense you might almost call her a culture-sequence. 
I remember her first as a fanatical young debutante, all 
dazzle and frivolities, quite insatiable. I am not sure 
that this wasn't the truest phase of all. Of course, in 
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time she grew tired of it, became suspicious, almost. 
She thought Rosa might be running a kind of ball-room 
betrothal-agency. Then she allowed herself to be in- 
fected by the Intellectuals. Awful young men would call 
for her in the evenings, and she would disappear with 
them into London — till Rosa trembled. The climax of 
this period was the insufferable Brooks. The insuffera- 
ble Brooks wrote plays for a Northern repertory com- 
pany, and lived an intense grey life off the Tottenham 
Court Road. He was excessively moral and censorious, 
though he foregathered with bellowing artists of a 
strange new set, who wanted to convert all art to plane 
geometry. And they are still trying their loudest. Ah, 
these advanced young men! They put me in mind of 
the dear old days of paradox.*' 

Cadwyn was staring ironically at the spangled surface 
of the ceiling, as if forecasting there the coming of the 
intellectual microbe of the succeeding age, who belonged 
to ** movements " and talked about being '* intrigued." 

** But, of course, you only know the Berenice of the 
moment — the Berenice who saw the sun rise on Teneriffe. 
She's only a fortnight old as yet, and perhaps . . . 
but I'm afraid I'm a sceptic in this matter of Berenice. 
I'm not quite sure that there's really any Berenice at 
all. I've only noticed the culture-sequence so far, 
though outwardly I admit there is a touch of the god- 
dess." 

And did you happen to see that sunrise yourself? " 
I never tried to. I must confess that I slept it out 
in my cabin. It would take more than a peak and a 
sunrise to wake me from my slumbers at three a.m. 
But we are born various. We all see different earths, 
different heavens — different Berenices. But just a final 
word of caution before I take my laudanum an^ retire. 
There is one thing you've attempted which even the true 
moralist prefers to compromise about. You have tried 
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to be yourself. I am afraid it is a dangerous experi- 
ment. Good night.'* 

''However, I'm afraid I'm a little too old for the 
Higher Barbarism," he reflected, as his last pipe ex- 
pired. 

The happenings of the following forty-eight hours 
were to cast a curious shadow upon this decision. 

It was a furnace-night, and Berenice was finding her 
room intolerably oppressive. She had slipped off her 
clothes impetuously, to discover that she even lacked the 
vitality to rub her streaming body with a towel. So she 
stretched herself rather languidly across the counter- 
pane, and, through the gentle gau2e of the mosquito-cur- 
tain, tried to survey the whole exciting situation. At 
heart she had the deliciously disquieting premonition 
that things were rushing fiercely to a head. 

In the lifetime of every seeker — for whom life is some- 
thing more than passive experience — ^there is a central 
gulf which is oftentimes approached half unawfires. 
That night Berenice was lying very close to such a chasm 
—on the brink of things, as Courtland might have ex- 
pressed it — and her knowledge of it was limited to a 
suspicion that something very thrilling was soon going 
to happen to her. Perhaps she even discerned its open- 
ing amidst the precipitous night beyond to-morrow's 
sunset. But she was infinitely removed from all pre- 
monition that the cleft might prove the beginning of an 
abyss. Had she caught but a moment's intimation of 
the fibres of thought and soul that were to consume her 
in the course of the next thirty-six hours, she might 
have closed heart and senses to all suggestion and sought 
a desperate escape into the past. 

In an access of self-delight she jumped to her feet 
again and reviewed herself with a smile in the tawdry 
consul-glass. '* How dare Eddy Vanderbeer? ... or 
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any other Eddy? " What a pity that her eyes were not 
quite full enough, her chin too rounded, her hips a shade 
too narrow ! But the rest of her was rather enchanting, 
and there might be a certain witchery in these very im- 
perfections. Eddy was done with, that much was cer- 
tain — and with Eddy went the besetting Rosa herself. 
How glorious to be free at last in this delicious little San 
Felipe — though of course there were lots of things ahead. 
She threw herself again across the counterpane, her 
ankle twisting unrestfuUy on the pillow. 

Yet, a few nights ago she would have yielded up her 
stars of Canopus and half the fascinations of her body 
to have left that one audacious sentence unspoken. This 
absorbing stranger was perpetually coming back to it, 
evening after evening, it was his candid pretext for the 
pursuit of her. It was a '* floater " of the first mag- 
nitude, which she could hardly have perpetuated at any 
other instant of her life. It must have been the Eddy- 
contact which had lashed her into committing it that 
evening. It was a compromising thing to be twenty- 
three ! 

But then, what a delicious thing it was to feel com- 
promised — ^what a joy in being in a complicated situa- 
tion. Besides, Eddy was quite obviously on fire with 
jealousy, which was exquisite, and Mark was ever so 
much angrier than he pretended to be. (No doubt this 
** unpleasant complication " was being mentioned to 
Rosa in every successive dispatch.) At its worst her 
historic indiscretion was only the avowal of a premature 
truth. But the phase of tempered regret had since 
passed suddenly into a gust of tingling exultation. What 
a glorious thing to feel midsummer alive in you ! 

There was this new satisfaction of having confided 
the most unspeakable of secrets to a man, a stranger, 
an obvious Outlander. Other girls, who had never been 
enslaved, could hardly feel the delight of this. Such 
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things come to them in orderly succession with the end- 
ing of their teens and the foreshadowing of daring ad- 
ventures. They ripen too fast and miss this joy of being 
hunted altogether. But for her there was the glory of 
sudden revelations. The deeper, crying self within her 
had clutched defiantly at that moment, and now all body 
and soul exulted in its triumph. 

She sprang up and drew the towel across her shoul- 
ders, feeling furiously the delight of being in rebellion 
— all the more keenly since it was rebellion against a 
part of herself. A greater rebellion was this than those 
earnest little flirtations with stuffy intellectuals of the 
London type, who haven't got the soul of a crimson 
tormelia. A sort of memory blurred past her now in 
monochrome, a stale coterie-pie . . . then Goodwood, 
Martinetti, the Butcher-Leesons — ^the other extreme, in 
short. She had amused herself with both extremes in 
the old days, and how silly and dead they had all be- 
come at last ! 

And how hot were the summer nights in San Felipe ! 

She drew on her nightdress and switched off the light, 
feeling greatly indisposed for sleep. In truth, it was 
her own unbeaten dreams, her own desire of self -fulfil- 
ment, that hunted her. She was in love with love itself, 
and those adventurous eyes and that restless, sunburnt 
face were merely the outer symbols of its enchantment. 
To be hunted, not just led, to feel the mystic, final 
rapture of surrender, the joy of enslaving the captor 
and compelling him to re-create her again . . . and 
out of that sweetness which she hardly admitted to her 
own conscience, to give him that ultimate peace which 
was not in himself. 

'* Romantic nonsense! If only poor Rosa could over- 
hear my thoughts to-night. Will it ever come true in 
this drab little life, I wonder? " 

* * Oh, it doesn't matter. ' ' She was still occupied with 
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her absorbing game of playing at dreams with the fu- 
ture, and she had rather more than twenty-two hours 
to play it out alone. After all, the essence of being 
hunted is to flee before the pursuer, and the longer the 
flight, the sweeter that final kiss of acquiescence. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE DEVIL REAPPEARS AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 

THE U.S. consulate at San Felipe is a pale-blue, two- 
storied house in the Calle de la Hermandad, some 
fifty paces from the corner of the Calle Grande. Out- 
side its front entrance, on the pathway, a self-appointed 
sentinel has politely accepted alms from three genera- 
tions of Americanos. The door leads indirectly into an 
outer office, spacious but ascetic, where a stenographer 
sits all day while the apoplectic factotum dictates replies 
to queries and reads the Minnesota Shooting Star. In 
the inner office, full length in a voluptuous easy chair, 
sits Vanderbeer in all his glory, alone. From time to 
time he lights an imported cigar, consumes it to the mid- 
dle, and throws it away. Then he lights another and 
placidly continues to think. Perhaps there is something 
traceless and impermanent in his stewardship of trans- 
atlantic interests. That easy chair, an expensive product 
of the sugar-cane interest, is the one conspicuous vestige 
of his personal tenure of oflSce. For the map of San 
Felipe in 1760, the stuffed iguana, and the lithograph 
of James II belong to earlier reigns, whilst the effigy 
of San Sebastian over the mantelpiece suggests a previ- 
ous indigenous occupation. 

Benningham, entering these offices on the morning 
after the dinner at the Quinta Harris, surprised the 
factotum over an unsolved game of Patience. He ac- 
knowledged this stately visitor with a smirk of recog- 
nition. 

** I wish to see Mr. Vanderbeer, please,'* said the 
diplomatist. 

192 
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'' Well, you'll find the boss in his sanctum," an- 
swered the factotum. ** Ten — queen — seven — Gosh, if 
that blamed ace hasn't queered the combination! " 

Benningham committed the factotum's cigar to the 
deeps of Tartarus, and condescendingly tapped on a 
door marked private. A voice from the sanctum in- 
structed him to walk right in. 

'* Hope I'm not disturbing you," he apologized to the 
consul. 

*' No one ever disturbs me," Eddy answered, feeling 
for his cigar-case. ** It couldn't be done. The only sort 
of honest toil that's ever performed in this parlour is 
when a representative of the American Republic starts 
busting spiders with a tomahawk." 

Marcus accepted a cigar and waited for the conversa- 
tion to begin. His host, perceiving the challenge to his 
silence, sat forward eagerly and lit a cigar for him- 
self. 

* * Say, I 've got some tidings for you, ' ' he opened con- 
fidentially. ** Had Deloo on this job for a week, and 
he's put me wise to some things that would make an 
honest citizen's hair turn stiff. I'm thinking now " 

** In the first place, who's Deloo? " 

The consul shook his head with mock-solemnity. 

** 'Praid I can't tell you that," he responded. '* He's 
a kind of national secret, so we'll put it that he doesn't 
exist. Anyway, he 's one of the deepest things I 've struck 
to date, and I guess that's all that matters to ourselves. 
He's been following this trail like a dime-detective, and, 
if the Torriacan government could take him over, San 
Felipe wouldn't hold our young friend another day." 

'* He did mention once or twice that he was rather 
out of favour with the government of that singular 
country," commented Benningham. 

The consul's cigar described an arc of triumph. 

** Favour? Huh! If he isn't damned 'cute, I reckon 
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they'll have the grips on him here, in San Felipe 
whether we give the word or not.'* 

'* What is it, then? Insurrection? " 

'* No man alive was ever extradited for insurrection. 
Why, without the sacred right of exile, the United States 
would shortly have to retire from business, and I'm not 
sure the British Empire itself " 

'' Then what is it?" 

Eddy allowed a minute to elapse in the hope that his 
visitor's excitement might betray itself by an explosion. 
But Benningham's impatience, however internally acute, 
continued to express itself only through the eyebrows. 
The strain of revelation became too much for the 
consul, and he capitulated to his eagerness with a 
bound. 

'* Well, if you must have it, it's Murder. Life-sized 
Murder. The government of Torriaca seems to be hunt- 
ing the planet for him, and offering half their treasury 
to the man who lands him successfully. Seem to fancy 
he's at Las Palmas with the rest of his scum, and they've 
frozen on to the notion pretty strong. So, instead of 
lying low at Torrentes and performing the soft-eye gush 
on moonlit verandahs " 

At this juncture a fresh tattoo resounded from the 
doorpane and Mr. Ebenezer B. Little was announced. 

*' Oh, that guy with the physic-bottled? Show him 
right in, Schroder. Here, don't worry to skedaddle, 
Mark, he won't occupy us more than a jiflfy." 

Morales entered with a state becoming a marquis and 
favoured the consul with a movement of respect. 

' ' I 've come, ' ' he said, * * to inform you that my en- 
deavours to procure an advance have been totally un- 
successful. Seem to take me for some sort of a hobo 
in this town. Say, don't you think under these circum- 
stances I might throw myself on the protection of my 
motherland? I can assure you that any obligation I 
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may temporarily incur will be paid up prompt on my 
arrival at Los Angeles, California." 

The consul, who had listened to this exposition with 
every symptom of impatience, was already turning over 
the leaves of a cheque-book. 

** Say when," he requested. '* Ten, twenty — ^fifty — 
one hundred dollars. Will two hundred cover your trav- 
elling expenses?" Had Morales demanded a thousand, 
Eddy would probably have conceded it in his desperate 
haste for privacy that morning. 

The Creole raised his hands in stupefaction. It would 
more than cover them — it would place him eternally in 
the consul's debt. The latter, secretly interpreting this 
assurance in a rather literal sense, wrote out the cheque 
and handed it to his visitor with less concern than if it 
had been a halfpenny-piece. Morales seized it with a 
gasp, held it close and then away from him, like a man 
who was dazed. These things were the stuff of human 
destiny, these embossed slips of paper. He thanked the 
consul with a ring of tears in his voice : 

** Mr. Vanderbeer, you don't know what this means. 
To you, perhaps, an outfit of clothes, a pocket of Fifth 
Avenue cigars, a supper, an opera-week. But for m© 
it is — ^lif e, and what is dearer than life. Mr. Vander- 
beer, I have a family. If I ever forget — ^but it is impos- 
sible, impossible. Sir, I bid you ' au revoir.' " 

He raised his faded Panama and swept the consul a 
greeting full of fervent gratitude. Then with tears in 
his eyes he hurried through the doorway and into the 
outer oflSce, where he alarmed both the factotum and 
the stenographer by promptly breaking into sobs. As 
soon as the door had closed behind him, the Englishman 
lifted an eyelid and inquired with a searching delibera- 
tion: 

*' I suppose I may take it that all you tell me is 
correct? " 
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* * Sure. But I may as well tell you another thing. I 
figure there'll be a war in Europe in a week or two." 

Benningham's face displayed about as much interest 
in wars in Europe and the chances of them as a statue 
of Apollo might have manifested towards the Victoria 
memorial in St. James's Park. 

** Only this morning," the consul resumed, ** I got a 
wire that the Germans are sending a gunboat to Mo- 
rocco. If the British Empire gets landed in the mess, 
I'm thinking there won't be much leisure to settle up 
with Courtland Esquire." 

For two or three minutes Benningham sat motionless. 
At last he rose and picked up his sugar-cane stick. 
Eddy swept some sheets of paper covered with typewrit- 
ing from an official-looking table under the window. 

*' Well, here's Deloo's report; you'd better take it. 
There's some queer things inside it, as you 11 see." 

Marcus folded the papers and placed them in an inner 
pocket of his coat. ** It's a fairly ticklish position alto- 
gether, ' ' he added, looking absently through the window 
into the empty courtyard beneath. ** As regards the 
Torriacan government, you're at liberty to do whatever 
you please. I mean — ^I can't advise you myself, exactly. 
There's a deuce of a lot to be considered, of course. It's 
no business of ours to harbour murderers, whether they 
happen to be heirs to British earldoms or otherwise. I '11 
leave it to you with pleasure. . . . Only, whatever you 
do, it had better be done before this evening. I gather, 
last night . . . Didn't like the look of things at all. 
Anjrway, you'd better dine with me to-night — say eight 
o'clock at the Reina Victoria — ^and tell me what you've 
done in the matter by then. Well, I 'm due at the bank 
for Mars, so I'm afraid I'll have to run away. Don't 
forget. Eight o'clock. Good morning, Eddy." 

A few minutes later he re-entered the Calle Grande 
with the assurance of the man who has seen his way. 
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Eddy Vanderbeer had served his plan beyond expecta- 
tion, but from this point he was of no further conse- 
quence whatever. The wedding-plot had failed, as Ben- 
ningham had candidly intimated in his last report to his 
aunt. It remained to dispose of Courtland as soon as 
possible and sacrifice poor Eddy as a slave to Berenice's 
desperation. Well, the young American would make an 
excellent sacrifice. On the whole, things were better as 
they were heading. Benningham was a patriot, and, 
in his heart of hearts, he preferred an Englishman for a 
brother-in-law. Besides, it was his duty to make this 
compromise. An unthinkable calamity overhung his 
sister, and he knew that he was indirectly responsible 
for that calamity. Now he was ready to sacrifice him- 
self, his honour, his everything, in order to avert it. It 
was the same principle of fixed, unrelenting loyalty to 
family and state which led him to his death six summers 
later on the slopes of Passchendaele. 

Meanwhile, Courtland himself had divined that some- 
thing was afoot behind Mark's imperturbable super- 
ciliousness. Hours earlier he had watched him heading 
townwards along the Torrentes Road, and assured him- 
self that an immortal destiny hung upon the hazard of 
this night. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE OABDEZN OF BERENICE BY MOONLIOHT 

FROM the cover of a clump of sweet euphorbia his 
eyes were eagerly and anxiously scanning the 
verandah. Forty minutes had elapsed and still no sil- 
houette had crossed the lighted oblong of the windows. 
He cursed his impotence as he reflected how much de- 
pended now on happenings inside the villa. 

Mark, for instance, had probably returned. Inci- 
dentally Treece was on the drink, a minor complication. 
Vanderbeer was almost certain to make an appearance 
after his two nights' absence from the villa. It was 
almost worth his while to go in and look for her. But 
then it might only increase the risk of observation, es- 
pecially if the brother were on the scene. And only 
twenty minutes ago she had renewed her pledge with 
such a light of promise in her eyes. He decided 
that, on the whole, it would be expedient to re- 
main in the shadow and observe the villa from a 
distance. 

The next minute he had a queer surprise. 

The euphorbias were near the end of the garden, 
about two hundred and fifty metres from the villa. 
Outside, a narrow track crossed the flowering barranca, 
running close to the garden wall with its intricate wealth 
of bougainvilla, crimson and^purple intertwined, which 
at nightfall appeared a single colourless profusion. 
Along this track a steady trickle of footsteps and voices 
indicated the return of labourers from their work in dis- 
tant cultivations. These sounds had played so little upon 
his attention that he only recalled them now when some^ 
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thing familiar in a passing group of voices attracted his 
curiosity. 

It was a Spanish- American patios, beyond mistake. 
Moreover the *' J " had a special value which, he was 
certain, he had never heard outside the Torriacan Re- 
public. The fact surprised him at first and then en- 
lightened him. He ran to the garden gate, but found it 
locked. And he remembered that the key was always 
in Mark's possession, as Sir Oliver was unable to squeeze 
himself through the orifice. And yet these rascals might 
have tidings of Montplessis! The wall was quite un- 
scalable, rising twenty feet from the ground, and there 
was not a branch that would bear him within a good 
space of it. On the other hand, if he rounded the front 
of the villa and struggled through the plantation- 
scrubs on either fiank, he must lose a dozen minutes, 
however he might hasten. And this was no occasion 
for a lengthy pursuit across the dark barranca. He 
gave up the thought with some resentment as the fa- 
miliar vernacular faded sharply round an angle of the 
plantation. 

He returned to his canopy and lit a cigarette. The 
moon was rising fast above the mountain-wall and the 
tangled frondage of the euphorbias dappled his face 
with patterns of shadow. His mind sped back to Bere- 
nice and the necessity of a final decision before the dawn. 
There were enemies on the lurk and time was against 
him. But he knew that night and the garden were his 
friends. Through an infinite stream of thoughts, in 
searching soliloquy, his hope swam clear and cool to- 
wards fulfilment, startled by broken glimpses of cruelty 
out of the past. It may have been at most a lingering 
echo of those recent Torriacan voices, but the more he 
sought to escape into the future, the more these ugly 
memories persisted, grey and diminished, yet profuse in 
accusations — ^a peon girl, who had refused to satisfy the 
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passions of a capataz in the Syndicate's employment, 
swinging by the wrists from a mahogany-tree, a living 
tracery of swollen, crimson scars — ^the capataz himself 
hanging horribly crucified to that same tree after the 
first effervescence of mutiny in the forests — the white 
face of young Zamoretas, with that purple hollow in 
his temple, looking out from a gully at dawn — the huge, 
incessant tragedy of tropical creation, in its lasting and 
pitiless exuberance, life eating life and species devouring 
species, pain without end, and all the horror and the 
loveliness of the forests. It was a wild and wonderful 
beauty, yet for Renny both its reality and its charm had 
half departed. And last night the living evocation of 
his future had called him a child ! 

He sprang to his feet and left the shade of the eu- 
phorbias. 

He had heard her footfall suddenly on the villa-steps, 
and remembered that he had framed no plans of any 
sort — the whole question of to-morrow's manoeuvres un- 
considered, the Montplessis problem undecided after a 
fortnight. . . . Even Morales could not have done less. 
But there was no time left for regrets or retrospection. 
Berenice had descended into the garden and now the 
adventure-goddess must hold him in her keeping for 
the night. 

For long moments he could scarcely distinguish 
Berenice, so many clouds of blossom surrounded her 
coming. Then he saw her arm uplifted in an effort to 
turn aside a trail of hydrangea, and an instant later the 
light was half upon her face. She was not aware of him, 
yet never in his experience had she seemed so close and 
intimate as then. The scent of tormelias came hot to 
his breath as she passed him, unaccustomed to the semi- 
darkness. He came to her and lightly clutched her 
shoulder. 
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** So you've skipped across the stream at last," he 
dared to inquire, as she faced him, with a start. 

All she answered him w€is: ** Mark hasn't yet come 
back from Puerto." 

'* Well, so much the better for Mark. If he comes 
prospecting in this garden to-night, he's going down flat, 
I promise you. He's going to get hit on the nose." 

She laughed nervously. '* What a pity — ^he's fond 
of his nose. How beautifully fresh it is out here — don't 
you feel it? " 

'* After all our Eubicon-evenings wasted on that 
verandah, it ought to be, I think. ' ' 

He took her arm, which trembled for a moment, and 
guided her along a winding alley that led them into the 
heart of the garden. As they walked he searched her 
narrowly for some suggestion of her poise within, but 
found suggestions wanting. Her eyes went moonwards 
with a directness which hinted that remoter interests 
withheld her. He resented her seeming indifference to 
the supremacy of the occasion, and at a turn of the path 
he halted and took her hands in his own. 

Their glances crossed, and this time his own were the 
first to falter, for he was too absorbed with the whole 
of her to linger long upon her eyes. Her neck and shoul- 
ders were half visible through a silken shawl as tender 
as tissue-paper, which veiled perhaps a little of her 
distinctiveness. But more than ever she seemed a 
creature of that border-world which is partly in civiliza- 
tion and partly in the stars. And now the moments were 
hastening to make her his captive and his guide. 

'* Tell me what you're thinking about," he whispered 
sharply. She seemed to feel the crisis creeping terribly 
imminent, and made a little effort to laugh it back. 

*' Only thinking what a queer creature you are. You 
imagine I'm doing all this for your pleasure." 
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'*l8thataU!" 

* * Well — ^lots of things that I shan 't tell you. Bemem- 
ber, you've only known me about a fortnight. What 
about the long, long lifetime that went before! " 

His fingers tightened somewhat about her wrists. 

** No, we mustn't start talking, Berenice. We'd sim- 
ply go on for ever, as we've done every other evening. 
You know why I've asked you to come into the garden 
to-night. ' ' 

The crevice sharpened in her cheek and her eyes 
drooped evasively. ** Something terribly dramatic," 
she fluttered. 

** So it is, and so is everything that matters to us. If 
you don't want it you should go back to those people in 
London. But you do expect it from me — and I'm not 
disappointing you." 

** But you're not talking very dramatically, are 
you ? ' ' Her voice had faded to a shadow. 

'' I might talk like ' The Garden of Allah,' and how 
would that help us? It would only bring strangers on 
the scene — and I'm expecting them every minute. But 
what does it matter, Berenice? Shall I say it? " 

He stood waiting for an answer that was never at- 
tempted. Instead, she tried to steal her wrists from his 
keeping, but his grip refused to yield. There was some- 
thing even stronger than fear in her recoil from him, 
yet, in spite of herself, she felt deliciously invaded. 
The stranger must be resisted to the end — so she swore 
with beating heart and desperate eyes. But there was 
nothing in this garden-scene to hearten her resistance, 
only thickets of flower and fern, half -colourless in the 
moonlight, whose thick-scented breath seemed to narrow 
her in with her antagonist. 

Of a sudden Norah's voice started calling her from the 
verandah. His hold tightened again. ** Don't go," he 
whispered, and his note was almost appealing. 
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*' I don't want to — ^but let go my wrists, Mr. Court- 
land/' 

'* Promise first, and I'll trust you. Oh, can't you see 
that it's now or never between us? " 

*' No — you're hurting me — ^please — it's too soon " 

She faltered into silence. There was fear in her now, 
confessed and almost suppliant. He watched her lips 
close and unclose and felt the heaving of her breast be- 
neath the gossamer shawl. 

** Just promise," he repeated, firm but smiling. Her 
lips tightened savagely for an instant, and in that in- 
stant they understood each other. 

He saw her gathering her strength and the madness 
welled up in him. Oblivious of purpose he crushed her 
trembling and resisting against his breast, mingling her 
hair with his own and feeling madly for her lips that 
brushed past him time after time in set defiance. For 
minutes, perhaps, the struggle continued almost sound- 
lessly between them, she alternately shrinking and 
lounging in his arms, he striving with every nerve to 
drag her across to an old garden-seat which had col- 
lapsed under Sir Oliver several days before. And all 
the while her sister was calling, and he exulted because 
she raised no voice in answer, but fought him silently 
with that fierce, fitful strength which he had suspected 
in the nervous lines of her shoulder. The gossamer 
shawl was in tatters, her hair fell loosely over her fore- 
head, and he heard her low satin gown rend sharply 
down to the girdle. But she held on desperately and 
gamely, only yielding to him by inches. Then a scorch- 
ing stab of pain shot through his wounded arm, making 
him gasp and reel away and abandon her. Once more 
he had been outmatched by past calamities. 

She appeared to guess at once what she had done to 
him. She came to him and lifted the injured wrist with 
a curious tenderness. 
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** So dorry — ^but you made me. Whatever came over 
you? '' 

There was a ring of audacious laughter in his answer. 
** Remember, youVe always called me an actor. Be- 
sides, I might put the same question to yourself." 

'* But I've never been treated like this in all my life.'' 

** It only happens once. And we are thinking — 
* What magnificent fun it is.' " 

'* But I meant it — really — in earnest." 

*' I think we both did — that was the lesson of it. We 
can't escape one another." 

She faced away in a maze of hesitation. But that 
short physical struggle had burnt up the conflict be- 
tween desire and repulsion. There remained the single 
issue between Rosa and rebellion, and she was only play- 
ing for time towards the decision. 

** Was it really necessary to tear my dress to rib- 
bons? " 

*' Nothing was necessary. It happened, that was all 
— and I got beaten. Now I 've forfeited the sacred right 
of the hunter, so it's yours to decide." 

His face was uptilted in the moonlight and she read 
the impulse beneath it as instantly as if it were her own. 
He was offering everything, his body, his life, and his 
destiny, yet it was not exactly love that he was suppli- 
cating — ^not love as tired civilizations must have it, as 
she herself had hitherto conceived. She knew that he 
was appealing to an older and stronger intoxication, in 
which love and hate are blended by the master-elixir of 
courage. The fever was in her fibres, and she was yield- 
ing to it. One hand stole towards him, but she managed 
to force it back. Resistance was dying very hard. 

She tried to withdraw her eyes and met the mountains 
hanging over the barranca, ragged and unhomely and 
as strange as the lover-stranger at her side — then back 
into this exotic tangle all around her with its scented 
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breath that seemed to draw her spirit into itself. His 
voice was speaking, but the sense of his syllables swam 
away from her. . . . 

Even as she yielded him his '* sacred right of the 
hunter," with her eyes closed fiercely against his bosom, 
she was wondering with a smile if this could have hap- 
pened in the little place called London where she had 
been bred. 

Five minutes earlier she had walked down the steps 
of the verandah, a creature of conflict, without a shadow 
of decision. What had happened she never knew, either 
then or thereafter. Memory had left her only its frag- 
ments, scattered and incongruous — touches of sense, de- 
lights and recoils, and resolutions that aged and died in 
an instant. She only remembered that, somewhere in 
that tumult, they had closed in the heat and hatred of 
physical conflict, and the shy and savage in herself had 
recognized its kin. 

They might have been sundered by continents or cen- 
turies, but hazard and the puzzled wits of a sea-captain 
had flung them here together in San Felipe. Now, 
hazard, in a different shape, might be hastening to tear 
them apart again. But for a moment its coming wag 
stayed, and that moment was immortal to them. It had 
lifted them above the fume and folly of civilization into 
that higher ** foolishness " which is made of moonshine 
and space. 

Her fallen spray of tormelia was lying on the garden- 
path, and he picked it up and wove it back in her hair. 
It seemed, forsooth, a childish playing with symbols 
, . . but to-night was their folly-season. To-night was 
consecrated to this goddess who would soon become so 
human to all his senses. 

The divine glory of laughter seemed to lend an extra 
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magic to the moonlight. Their courtship had been a 
romantic practical joke, in which the oldest gods of 
earth were implicated — ^a piece of transcendent tom- 
foolery in which the senses seemed to join in laughter 
with the soul. ** My dear little goddess," he thought, 
** your brother was right, I'm a mighty dangerous 
companion. But I'm only one of a host of things that 
are happening to you. If you want to lead a safe little 
civilized existence, with Auntie and the chimneypot- 
hats, if you want to live at peace with the Honest 
Joneses, don't get wonderstruck, little goddess. Won- 
der's a deadly thing, and one of these days it's going to 
change civilization, or smash it to pieces. But you are 
wonderstruck, I feel it quivering. Great Gods, what an 
opportunity I'll have to live up to! " 

It was a perilous prank, and those old gods were 
treacherous accomplices. And as yet he only claimed 
her precariously by a single thread of hot, surviving 
childhood. He must hold to her fast and furiously, 
whatever the consequence. The girl was both deeper 
and loftier than civilization. Her primal self went 
down to the sacred roots of earth where his own was 
planted, but her spirit soared above the heights of the 
stars. The depths of her were his by right of kinship. 
His future must be to ascend with her into the heights. 

She was lying across him, silent but deliciously ac- 
quiescent, with her eyes thrown back and a shoulder 
pressed frankly against his shirt-front, as if her skin 
desired the cool metal collar of his morning panoply. 
Tasting the mingled delights of victory and surrender, 
she was feeling besides his personal presence an after-/ 
sense of the many scenes and changes that had awakened 
her. They beset her in a swarm like ghosts of colour — 
the long days and nights across the Atlantic, the sur- 
prise of purpler seas and vaster distances, and that 
molten stream of sunrise on the Peak. Even the wave- 
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less wash of the Solent had brought her premonitions, 
and to-night it had all come true in a single flash of con- 
flict. To-night it was still but a childish kissing of hair, 
a virginal forgetfulness. But fulfilment was as certain 
as the dawn. She supposed they must marry each other 
as an outset to the adventure, and the thought appeared 
as toylike and as trivial as the little Harbour of the Sun 
had seemed to her from the heights of San Felipe. 

The night was approaching its zenith and the garden, 
yielding its reality, became a dazzling lake of moon- 
light in the heart of the mountains. Courtland and 
Berenice stood together in the shadow of the euphorbias, 
and, for the last time his eyes went over her in wonder- 
ment. She was growing so vastly more human — and 
how greatly his quest of her had changed ! 

Once a slave-driver, coaxing or commanding the most 
desirable of slaves, then an outcast bending mutely be- 
fore a shrine. . . . Now at last he saw his goddess as a 
creature almost equal in stature with himself. They 
were simply a man and a woman whom the Gk)ds had 
blessed or cursed with this common touch of strange- 
ness, whom hazard had flung together in the heart of the 
Atlantic — ^yet so great in their loneliness that even the 
earth itself seemed but a portion of their starry inheri- 
tance. 

And for Courtland it was the supreme moment of his 
life. . . . 



CHAPTER XVI 

FORECASTING ANOTHER VOYAGE INTO THE DISTANCE 

BERENICE started. A sharp grating sound had 
broken into their loneliness, the click of a key in 
the gate at the end of the garden. The exquisite infinity 
of that moment was at an end. 

** That's Mark/' she whispered, drawing back from 
him. ** I must run in before he notices. We can't afford 
to let them know just yet." 

** Why nott " He thought an instant of detaining her. 
Why not, indeed, make the most of this unlooked-for in- 
terruption? Why not confront this meddler with the 
truth? Her power of resistance was weak and faltering 
at that moment, and he might have turned the whole 
course of their fates. But the thought of renewing and 
re-experiencing this evening's spent delights was a temp- 
tation too strong for him. Their secret must be pro- 
longed for one more day, he fatally decided. He gripped 
her hand and met her wandering eyes. 

** To-morrow at. sunrise — ^near the same place," he 
whispered ere she turned away. 

** All right — ^if you wish it." In a few seconds she 
had darted into the house. 

The footsteps halted beyond the hedge of wistaria, 
and he had a glimpse of Benningham in evening-dress. 
He was smoking a cigarette and evidently listening. 
For quite a minute he hung about, searching the moon- 
light, then mounted the verandah-steps and entered the 
villa. The moon caught his passing features for an 
instant. The fellow looked hot and tired, yet there was 
a lurking satisfaction in his face. Beyond a doubt he 
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was playing a secret game of his own, or Rosa's, or 
very possibly both. Well, so far as Courtland wad con- 
cerned, they could play it for ever. He was sadly 
tempted to spring upon him out of the thicket and 
shout at him — '* Well played, old carl, but you're half 
an hour too late! " 

He did not follow the brother and sister immediately, 
but tarried for a good while, disposing the fragments of 
a scheme. At the sight of Marcus he had jumped back 
to earth at a bound. 

Although he was far beyond misgivings, he still held 
it necessary to have a course of action at his finger-tips. 
In such places the danger-seeker is commonly seen at his 
worst. Assured of his end, he is apt to plunge too 
speedily into the paradise beyond the morrow, forget- 
ting the proverbial intricacies of the day. 

Half an hour later, as he emerged from the drawing- 
room, he confronted Benningham smoking in the hall. 

** Hullo, Renny, so sorry I've had to leave you to 
yourself all day. Had a lot of things ... by the way, 
I rather think Mars wants to speak to you at once. 
He's up in his study." 

Courtland searched his adversary's eyes with a criti- 
cal curiosity, but he might as well have studied an 
eflSgy in wax. They suggested nothing save polite dis^ 
satisfaction with everything in heaven and earth. Apart 
from the unwonted effusiveness of his greeting there 
was absolutely nothing suspicious about him. 

'* All right, I'll go and see him. Good night, old 
carl, in case I don't happen to see you again." 

He ascended the stairs and passed down a lighted cor- 
ridor that ended with the door of the financier's study. 
His knock was greeted by a loud and lusty invitation to 
come in. 

The little room was a dusk of tobacco-fumes flashed 
through with the savage glare of electric-light. Court- 
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land stood in the midst of it, amused yet somewhat fas- 
cinated by every neighbouring object. For, after all, 
there was romance in its very extravaganza. In ap- 
pearance it was something between an anthropological 
museum and the professional domicile of a lady of 
pleasure. There was porcelain, strikingly hideous and 
excessive in quantity, coloured paper, tawdry silks, and 
bits of glass. The walls were exuberantly littered with 
continental photographs of undressed actresses and 
naked cocottes, and the same motive predominated on 
the overcrowded mantel-shelf. There were also maps and 
pictures of Equatorial Africa, and a vast framed litho- 
graph of Cecil Bhodes, signed by himself and symboli- 
cally surmounted by a pair of assegais and the head of a 
springbok. There were shotguns, mausers, and whips, 
and Zulu shields, and a vast assortment of other native 
relics. There was a most unflattering representation 
of Sir Oliver extracted from a copy of Vanity Fair, 
There was a multitude of lesser details only to be 
explained away by the financier's evident conviction 
that anything was worth the buying as long as it was 
expensive. 

The master of the scene loomed out of a welter of thick 
tobacco-fume that issued from an enormous bulbous 
pipe. He was lying in a costly padded chair with foot- 
stool attachment, tricked out in a suit of pyjamas that 
positively blazed in his visitor's sight. This costume 
showed him sunburnt to the middle, though his huge, 
unslippered feet were expensively pedicured. It was 
clear, however, that luxury and leisure were using his 
constitution none too kindly. 

He turned his sun-closed eyes upon his visitor and 
peered at him inquisitively through his spectacles, pull- 
ing loosely at his stubble of moustache. 

*' Ah, good evening, Curtlin.'* (By this time it was 
half an hour after midnight, but Sir Oliver's evenings 
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usually extended up till daybreak.) ** Sit down and 
help yourself to a dam' cigar. Better keep a box at your 
elbow, or take some of this Boer tobacco, if you like it 
better. Got a ruddy lot to talk about before the morn- 
ing, old sport." 

There was something a trifle ill-omened about this 
commencement. Yet, confound it, what the devil was 
there to fear? Sir Oliver blew a spiral of smoke towards 
the ceiling and closed his deep-set eyes. 

'' I suppose Mark hasn't told you? " he asked myste- 
riously. 

All he said was that you wanted to see me at once." 
I see. Well, it's damned bad news, old son; so get 
ready to hear the worst." 

'* Quite ready," answered Courtland, fixing him 
steadily. He was wondering what '* the worst " could 
possibly be, and how it could have any bearing on his 
hour of fulfilment. 

'* Well, then, here goes. I've been harbouring a snake 
in this little shanty. My Gk>d, though, the bloody skel- 
lum '11 never set his boots in here again! " 

** You don't mean Vanderbeer? " Eenny asked, 
sinking deeper and deeper in his perplexity. The finan- 
cier nodded with a frown. 

** Of course, this mustn't go any further than our- 
selves. I didn't exactly see the little do it. And 

Mark's been trying to make out it wasn't — ^but I know. 
It was Eddy Vanderbeer that sent that bloody cable — 
I'm well sure of it. D'ye get me? " 

*' Cable? What the devil ? Surely you don't 

mean " 

** I do mean it, old sport. Not that I know very much. 
All I know is Mark turned up about half an hour ago 
and said he'd been dining somewhere in Puerto, which 
somewhere was not the U.S. consulate. But he'd heard 
that somebody 'd been wiring this afternoon to the Can- 
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aries, saying you were hiding in this island because 
you'd murdered somebody." 

'* One moment — ^was this cable addressed to the Tor- 
riacan mission at Las Palmasf " 

** It was, old sport — and that's about as muck as I 
know of it." 

Courtland's wounded hand was resting on a couple of 
well-figured volumes, a Murray's Guide-Book and a 
rendering of Balzac's Droll Stories, As his host's com- 
manding voice faded out he opened one of them and 
turned over some of the pages. 

'* I see," was his only reply. There, for two or three 
minutes, he sat without a word or a thought, the one 
fixed entity in a reeling and tumbling world. And the 
fat, spectacled face of the financier danced in front of 
him like some squat, molluscular apparition drifting 
mindlessly among the depths of the Atlantic. 

Slowly, he came to himself and faced that gold- 
rimmed stare. There was one thing sure — they would 
not go out unavenged. 

'* Tell me," he asked, with the ghost of a tremor. 
** Were there any others mentioned besides myself? " 

Sir Oliver shook his head. ** I guess not, boy. It's 
you they're after, and I'm afraid they've got you." 

*' Well, it makes no difference." (Courtland was 
speaking mainly to himself.) *' We're all for Shadow 
Street now. But, if we have to pass out for the things 
we never committed. . . . Yes." He faced the financier 
suddenly, and raised his voice a little. '* I don't know 
whether you'd care to know the names of two people 
who won't live to see this time to-morrow. Anyway 
. . . you 're welcome. ' ' He paused and stroked his fore- 
head with his hand. ** One is your own private secre- 
tary, and the other is the U.S. consul at San Felipe." 

Sir Oliver's features tightened. ** Oh, hell, be care- 
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ful," he creaked out, and automatically gripped the 
empty glass at his elbow. It took him a shaky thirty 
seconds to fill it with his habitual admixture, and by that 
time his visitor's eye were close behind his shoulder. 

'* There's three of us, altogether." (The strange 
voice came in quick, low gasps, with an odd monotony 
of accent.) *' Myself and Montplessis and that poor 
little devil, Morales. And we're all to be handed over 
to a gang of Central American savages to be murdered 
in cold blood. Do you know why, I wonder? Ill tell 
you — ^because Marcus Benningham finds I'm in his way 
at present — because I don't happen to fit into Rosa's 
design. And they can't down us by fair play, so they 
fall back on murder. Murder! Here's all three of us, 
as innocent of the charge against us as you are — ^yes, 
listen, listen, as innocent as children. And what chance 
have we got against a litter of lies trumped up by our 
enemies, ready to swear their souls away to down us — 
like certain other people, nearer home? " 

Renny had stepped back to the table and dtood peering 
into the smoke that wreathed the room. He looked very 
frail and tortured, and curiously unheroic. 

'* And, my God, only an hour ago. ..." 

He sent Contes Drolatiques hurtling across the study, 
and, as the financier turned, he confronted that counte- 
nance which had frightened Captain Harper in the cabin 
of the Ocean Prince. 

'* Civilization! "... My God! " Renny gave a wild, 
contemptuous laugh. * ' For two and a half years I hung 
it out in a tropical hell, doing the dirty work of a scum 
of civilized company promoters — Greenaway — yourself 
— driving slaves to work with whips and shotguns, put- 
ting money into your pockets, while you waltzed round 
pleasure-rooms and kept your heads turned the other 
way. Now, when the game's played out . . . now 
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another lot of civilized devils finds us down and helpless 
and betrays us to these savages — ^your enemies, not ours 
— ^to be done to death for a bit of devilry we never 

dreamed of. Be quiet, damn you Do you suppose 

that debilitated little doll would have stirred half an 
inch on his own account f I tell you, Benningham's 
in it, and he's going to die for it. And, if only I could 
settle with that petticoat-Greenaway in London, I'd 
pass out as happy as a Chink." 

He fell back in his chair with his anger unexhausted, 
but choked and silenced by the hopelessness of giving it 
expression. Beyond pain and fury and scorching con- 
tempt, all thought towards the future was withheld from 
him. Blinded by his ecstasy in the garden, with the 
touch of her lips and the savour of her self yet clinging 
to him, he had no sight to pierce this overpowering 
darkness. 

The financier's voice began to boom at him again. 

'* Well, you're not dead yet, that's a cert," it cried 
approvingly. '* Damn it, it did me good to hear you. 
No fireworks, just straight hitting all the way. Like a 
real sportsman, and getting there every time. Always 
thought you were a spirited little devil. Have a nip of 
brandy-and-soda while I talk to you." 

And, by way of adding force to this invitation, he 
filled up his own glass and held it against the light. 

*' All the same, you mustn't lose your head, you 
know," he proceeded. ** Keep cool and follow my ad- 
vice, and we'll get you out of this scrape as easy as 
signing a cheque, I tell you." 

Their eyes met again. Courtland made a hasty cal- 
culation and decided that Sir Oliver was probably a 
friend. There was a certain positive kinship between the 
two men, however they might differ in great essentials. 
It was a kind of kinship that dates from the instincts 
and only jumps to light in desperate moments. 
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Yes, I think it's time we laid our pips on the table/' 
the financier went on with a gulp. ** You're not the 

only that's in a fix, you know. To be straight, I'm 

in a hellish comer myself." 

^* Gtod knows, I've got nothing to hide after this," 
answered Benny, filling his glass. 

** Well, now, see here. So far they only know you're 
on this island. Not a word about Villa Mars, not even 
Torrentes. That gives us a start, say a couple of days, 
at least. If they get you, of course, you'll be packed 
oflf to Teneriffe, where I suppose some sort of inquiry 
will be held. And if the worst comes to the worst you'll 

be extradited. But suppose the , don't nab you — 

eh? — d'ye get me? " 

He held out a knowing finger and winked the comer of 
an eye behind his spectacles. 

'' Suppose by this time to-morrow you're out in mid- 
Atlantic with my whole ruddy yacht at your command? 
Bit of aU right— eh? D'ye get me?" 

'* Straight talking, anyhow. But what are the 
terms? " 

*' The terms? Why, a square deal all round, and 
everybody satisfied. What's simpler? " 

Renny closed his eyes from the light and thought for 
a minute. He was already groping his way towards a 
dazzling counter stroke. 

*' I take it," he replied, ** that you want me to help 
you in return? " 

** Call it a partnership, if you like," the other re- 
sponded. 

** In plain words, you help me to dodge the aborigines 
and I take on Mr. Potts. Isn't that the idea? " 

*' His host made a farcial effort to appear unsur- 
prised. 

** Right every time," he admitted, staring very hard 
at his prot6g6. '* Only first we'll have to lay all our 
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cards on the table. You must tell me all your tale and 
I'll tell you mine, and no deception. Are you ready? " 

Courtland sat in thought for a space while the situa- 
tion grew clearer. His plan was dancing in his brain, 
and already he saw the tables turned and the Benning- 
ham-Vanderbeer combination defeated by their own 
course of subterfuge. 

*' There's one thing, though," he insisted, '* my 
friends must be considered. I can't leave them to be 
eaten up by these savages." 

** Come back to them later on," answered the finan- 
cier. '* Let's have the story first and talk about it 
after. Fire away — I'm listening." And for a moment 
his eye was as clear and ruthless as steel. 

Then, adjusting his heavy spectacles and clasping his 
monster-hands across his middle, he set himself to listen 
to the narrative. His predatory eyes never drifted for 
an instant from the teller, and it is safe to assume that 
he did not miss a syllable of the tale. 

' * I don 't suppose you 've ever heard this name Zamo- 
retas. I hadn't until I went out to Torriaca to run 
Greenaway's Mahogany graft. But, once out there, you 
never seem to hear the end of it. Old Manuel Zamo- 
retas is rather an impressive old devil to look at — ^white- 
haired, massive style, with big duck trousers and green 
glasses stuck on an eagle's nose. What's more, he's a 
hot t.t., which isn 't exactly the fashion of the country. 
On the whole, they're about the most distinguished 
family in the Republic, and pure-blooded Spaniards of 
the whitest sect. His father and grand-uncle were 
highly distinguished Torriacans, and his brother turned 
up to represent Torriaca at the Hague Congress. The 
father had been dead some years when I landed on the 
Continent, but he's part of the gist of the whole extra- 
ordinary story, so I'd better tell you something about 
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his career. He was President of Torriaca under the 
famous Brandon administration, which sounds Irish, 
but it's very much the truth. No doubt you've heard a 
lot about this General Demosthenes Brandon. In case 
you haven't, he was an ex-Confederate soldier who was 
roving about the whole Continent during the 'seventies 
and 'eighties, and set up the only capable administra- 
tion that Torriaca 's ever known since the days of Her- 
nando Cajal. He ran it for eleven years without a 
hitch, and Zamoretas was the President, who carried out 
his orders and composed the most beautiful public 
speeches which every politician knows by heart. 

*' Well, when I got out to Torriaca, old ex-President 
Zamoretas was defunct, and both his sons were getting 
towards the veteran stage. They didn't bother much 
about politics themselves, apparently. The elder 
brother, who'd been to the Hague Congress, was a doctor 
who wrote a famous book about spotted fever. Manuel, 
the younger, was a Gteneral who'd retired. He'd gone 
in for philosophy and horticulture and was editing an 
anti-clerical weekly. When the late Royera maladminis- 
tration managed to fasten itself upon the country, he 
rather showed his teeth at it, which wasn't wonderful. 
I suppose I belonged to the gang after a fashion, but I 
tell you straight, it was an insult to the very name of 
government, and the President was Lucifer incarnate, 
though he had a splendid tongue in his head when he 
chose to wag it. Still, the old General never took an 
active part against us. He went on running his paper 
and cultivating his garden, and not mixing much in 
practical politics, and Royera was too much afraid of his 
surname to interfere with him. But the General's fam- 
ily was another matter altogether. It was through them 
that the whole infernal business came to happen. 

** General Zamoretas had a son called Porfirio and a 
daughter called Serafina. Young Porfirio was away at 
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his American university the greater part of the year, 
and during the vacations his father used to send him to 
Europe to learn a few of the languages. But Serafina 
was very much on the spot. She didn't seem to share 
her father's attitude towards us in the least. To be 
quite candid, she was rather — rather, rather, you under- 
stand " 

Ninety-nine in the shade," Sir Oliver suggested. 
Precisely. She had a succession of affairs with all 
our leading personages — except Royera himself, she 
wouldn't touch him with a bamboo, and he resented it. 
But Gomera, the Minister of Justice, and Montplessis, 
the Minister of Finances (another foreign interloper, 
like myself) , were both very much in her history. And 
so was I, before things came to an end. Mind, I don't 
want to make any secret of this, the young lady had 
attractions, she was as hot as red pepper, and she did 
put herself very much in my way . . . " 

*' No apologies needed," cried Sir Oliver. ** I'm more 
than twice your age, and damn it, a chance like 
that " 

'* Well, you'd have lived to regret it," Courtland pro- 
ceeded, ** because that's how the whole trouble began. 
Something happened one night at Cornell that caused 
young Porfirio to be rusticated for six months, as they 
call it. You can guess what happens after that. Poor 
kiddie turns up unexpectedly in Chabrez and runs full 
tilt into the whole story. Of course the fellow's head 
was crammed with Yankee chivalry-notions, mixed up 
with native traditions about family honour and revenge 
— there was nothing half-hearted about the Zamoretas' 
conceit of themselves. Didn't take him many days to 
discover the drift of things, and when he did find out 
he ranted like a madman. The senorita vanished into 
a convent, the family positivism notwithstanding, and 
Porfirio ran about the caf & flourishing a knife and de- 
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daring that he meant to avenge the honour of his 
race. 

'* Most of the while, of course, I was far away from 
all this, looking after my own little job in the ma- 
hogany country. But about this time I had to come to 
Chabrez to arrange some practical difficulties with Mont- 
plessis, the Minister of Finance. Montplessis put me up 
at his quinta, a kilometre and a half outside the town, 
and on Saturday night we held a bit of a party. Qo- 
mera was there, and Morales, a naturalized Cuban who 
was running the education interest, and was also sup- 
posed to be mixed up with Serafina, though I'm not 
sure how far it was a fact. The party went on merrily 
till three or four in the morning, when most of us re- 
tired pretty well oiled. All the same evening Porfirio 
was seen very lively in the town, declaiming against the 
tyrants and talking about classical history and the 
Athenians. Soon after daybreak I heard a terrific com- 
motion outside my window, and wondered what the devil 
it was all about. But I knew well enough an hour later. 
Young Porfirio Zamoretas was lying in a hollow, not 
fifty paces from the quinta, quite dead, with a bullet 
in his temple. 

** After that it was red-hot excitement all the time. 
The General went mad with despair and demanded a 
lengthy inquiry. Nothing came of it, of course — ^but, 
in the meantime, the General, who seemed to have kept 
a record of all Serafina 's lovers, real or imaginary, was 
forming his own conclusions. He'd lost both his chil- 
dren through us, it seemed, and he began to lose all 
caring for his own safety. When Eoyera's inquiry dis- 
covered that Porfirio had shot himself in a transport of 
grief and desperation, both the Zamoretas jumped up 
and accused all four of us of his murder. My own 
suspicion is that Royera himself was the criminal. He 
had a mortal grudge against Serafina, and he was in a 
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blue fright of her brother all the time. And it was also 
like his low devilish idea of cleverness to shift the ap- 
pearances on to us. Nothing happened at first, beyond 
the suppression of old Zamoretas' newspaper. Royera 
hardly cared to touch the General, and nobody dared to 
touch any of us. But, all the same, it never really blew 
over. What with Greenaway's syndicate firing up the 
forest aborigines, mostly Irinquos and Tetumecs, and 
not so tame as some of their neighbours, and the two 
Zamoretas working against us in the capital, the revolu- 
tion burst about our heads some four months later. The 
mestizos of the villages, whom we depended on, went 
over to the Liberals, and the President and Qomera were 
pulled to pieces in the streets. Generals Valera and 
Zamoretas took possession, and the usual provisional 
government was established in a hurry. And one of the 
first things they did after taking over was to denounce 
Montplessis, myself, and Pacifico Morales as murderers 
of young Zamoretas, and order our arrest. 

'* Well, I won't tell you how we all managed to get 
away to the Atlantic coast, because it hardly matters, 
but I may as well say that, before I saw the last of the 
capital, scores of people who had no reason to love us 
were coming up and swearing blindly that they'd seen 
Porfirio shot by myself and Montplessis with Gomera 
and Morales making up a background. The whole place 
appeared to seethe with evidence, and I don't doubt 
they've picked up some more since then. It took me 
ten days or so to make the coast, where Montplessis was 
keeping our end up at Santa Cruz. But, by the time 
I'd got there, a singular thing had happened, which 
needs a bit of explaining. 

** Compared with some of her neighbours, Torriaca is 
rather advanced in this business of extradition-treaties. 
As a rule they welcome all sorts of outside enterprise, 
and don't go very deeply into the distinguished for- 
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eigner's credentials. But Torriaca had once enjoyed all 
the advantages of the enlightened Brandon administra- 
tion, and this was one of them. I'm not quite sure of 
the facts, but I rather fancy that Brandon found him- 
self up against a big crimintd syndicate that was playing 
old Harry with his finances, and decided to have a clear 
understanding on this point with his principal neigh- 
bours. In the course of half a dozen years there were 
treaties with the U.S.A. and Spain (which then ran 
Cuba) and the neighbouring little state of Costa Santa. 
They were dead letters, mostly, after Brandon left. But, 
when we went under, the two Zamoretas, whose father 
was the reigning President when they were ratified, de- 
cided to put life into them again, and started circulariz- 
ing the universe on our behalf. 

'* Well, this rather limited our choice of a holiday, 
and my own idea was a straight course to Europe, taking 
all risks. But when we got to Santa Cruz I discovered 
that Montplessis had been playing a game of his own, 
and, like a lot of very brilliant people, his cleverness 
was nearly suicidal. He'd managed to circulate a ru- 
mour to the effect that the surviving Eoyerists were 
going to dash across the Atlantic and hold a sort of 
secret committee of recovery somewhere in the Canaries. 
Of course, he hadn't the wildest notion that we should 
find ourselves anywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Canaries. His idea was to distract Zamoretas' attention 
in the wrong direction, while we made for Argentina or 
Brazil. And up to a point it happened just as he ex- 
pected. Old Zamoretas sprints off in person to catch the 
Alexis, bound for Las Palmas, and we all join forces at 
Santa Cruz, as I've told you. But at this point things 
began to go wrong again. The revolution spread to 
Santa Cruz with the arrival of pursuing armies from the 
capital, and we had to make off in the solitary vessel that 
thought it worth her while to put into port. She turned 
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out to be a trap-steamer bound for Limehouse, which 
meant that we'd have to run the gauntlet of San Felipe 
and the Canaries. I still believe that, with ordinary 
luck, we might have done it. But in the matter of that 
tramp we were quite incredibly unfortunate. She was 
a queer sort of contrivance, looked a damned sight more 
like a coal-barge than anything else in creation, and 
she's been used for shipping wild animals and other 
rubbish across the Atlantic. The skipper — a monkey- 
faced brute, whose mind ran on £. s. d. and saving it 
and embezzling it — well, he was nervy about us from 
the first. Didn't like our bandages and revolvers and 
so forth, and, as soon as we got in range of San Felipe, 
he managed to drug us and plant us on the shore. And 
here we've been ever since, out of touch with one an- 
other, through an accident on the morning after our 
arrival, without a penny in our pockets. The rest of 
the story you know as well as I do, and now it's in 
your power to finish it yourself." 

** And have you any plans of your own? " Sir Oliver 
inquired. ** I mean, apart from murdering my secre- 
tary and the American consul." Courtland shook his 
head with a sigh. 

** I suppose I'm still a Britidh subject in theory, and 
Montplessis is a citizen of the French Republic. I 'm not 
sure I wouldn't rather die a thousand times than ask 
for protection from the British Empire. Please al- 
low me to be frank, I can't help my feelings. The 
British Empire and I don't mix, and that's the end of 
it." 

** And it wouldn't be very much good appealing, with 
two fresh murders on your soul, and one of 'em a con- 
sular representative at that. No, there's cleaner ways 
of getting out of the mess than that, I'm thinking. 
Only, first, let's stick to our promises, and let me tell 
you how I stand myself. 
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'* Mine isn't such a pretty story as yours. It was a 
business affair from the beginning, only business in the 
diamond fields in those days wasn't just sitting at a desk 
and haggling down the telephone. If you let your 
chances slip, well, you just went under and you were 
unlucky. But there were always a few of the under 
dogs looking out for useful tips on the quiet. You know 
what I mean, the sort of whisper that makes the upper 
dog feel sticky every time he thinks about it. Well, I've 
come through a winner — you can see that for yoursdf . 
But there was a certain skellum of the slim sort, who 
hung out on the Band doing one thing and another, 
and Stelling was his business-name — Jan Stelling. Now 
once in a way I wrote two letters to Jan. They were 
queer sort of letters — d'ye get me? — politics in 'em, as 
well as diamonds and lucre. And that's where the tale 
begins. Don't fancy I was a mug, I Jiad to write 'em — 
about the only time I was seriously cornered in my life. 
But I've never lived 'em down from that day to this. It 
all happened a lifetime ago, while Paul was still a hot 
favourite for All-Dutch South Africa, and I thought a 
dam' sight more about big crystals than gold-dust. Old 
Stelling died of b.-and-s. at Jo 'burg a year or So after 
the Raid went wrong, but somehow those letters went on 
living. That sort of paper generally does, as you know 
ruddy well, and you can guess what they've meant to me 
ever since. I can 't tell you half the treks I 've made, and 
how I've sweated like a ruddy Kaffir, trying to get my 
fists on 'em, but somehow they were always too slippy 
for me. Time after time I thought I had 'em, and then 
something went wrong and I lost on the post. And now 
Potts has 'em tight, though the Lord knows how he got 
'em. Anyway, he has got 'em — and as long as he hangs 

on to 'em the can well afford to play hell with me, 

provided he keeps inside the limit and doesn't come up 
too close to me after dark." 
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** I take it, you can't even now afford to face the risk 
of exposure? " 

** God almighty, no. That sort of document never 
goes out of date. They'd bust me as soon as they touched 
daylight — and that's God's truth I'm telling you. And 
it worries me, Curtlin — it's sending me off my nut. 
Sometimes I think of marrying — don't laugh, there's 
plenty of ginger left in me yet. And then I start think- 
ing about this till I feel half -crazy, and then I go off 
on the booze. Days and weeks I've done it — and gen- 
erally it all ends in nightmares. There's something 
sitting on my chest with yellow eyes and a teapot, 
Yankee phyz. And I feel all funny in my inside, and, 
dammy — Oh, there 's others the same, I know, and plenty 
of my old chummies out on the Band. But it isn't 
healthy, there 's a cert. If I was ten years younger, and 
I had my eye in yet, and my hand wasn't as shaky as 
a jelly-fish, I'd be done with Potts in a jiff. But I'm 
past that now, worse luck — and that's where you step 
in." 

He looked hard at Courtland and passed over the 
syphon. '* Have a nip while I explain," he went on 
resolutely. ** Now, you've got to shake off the dust of 
this island in twenty-four hours, let's say. Well, sup- 
pose I send you off as my representative to Johannes- 
burg. There's business waiting for to be done, and 
you're as handy for that as anything else. You leave 
on my yacht soon after midnight to-morrow and run 
down to the Cape. Take the overland train to Jo 'burg, 
settle up with my old pals, according to instructions, 
saunter back in your own time and pick us up at Ma- 
deira, which is Portuguese, and you'll be safe. All done, 
and everybody happy — as long as you manage to get 
back without Mr. Potts." 1 

He had returned to his tipple, and some mAnutes 
elapsed while Courtland struggled to seize the sitmation 
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as a whole. He had a dim conviction that Sir Oliver's 
scheme and his own were rushing together as if by 
miracle, though vanishing-point was not in sight just 
yet. 

*' Potts must disappear — and I think it had better be 
at sea. These accidents don't happen quite so often on 
dry land. And, of course, you must spot those letters 
and bring them back with you. I '11 leave the ways and 
means to you; but I just tell you one thing, it won't be 
half so difficult as it looks now. There isn't a bloody 
soul on that yacht, from the skipper to the cabin-boy, who 
doesn't hate old Potts like hell, but they're afraid of him. 
There's Captain Delgado, to start with. He's wanted 
for murder somewhere — killed a woman with a hatchet 
in the skull. Potts knows all about that and he makes 
the most of it. When I wanted a skipper, Potts engages 
him on his own, and a second mate to match. I don't 
know what he's done, but Potts does, you bet. Same 
with Toone, the bo's'n — Irish devil. And he's hazing 
all the rest from morning to night, till they're half afraid 
to look at him. So you won't want friends, when it 
comes to it. Mind, I don't trust Delgado half an inch. 
Dirty skellum's a mixture of nigger crossed with Portu- 
guese, and bred in Greenock-on-Clyde. And he'd sell 
you to Lucifer for a shilling and spend it on hair-curlers. 
But as soon as Potts is down and out, hell be ready to 
fall on his knees and thank the Virgin for it. Just be 
firm with him, and hell be as tender as a baby. I 
reckon it's all silk and roses as far as you come in. 
Come back with us to London, marry the little girl with 
the flowers in her locks, and to hell with Rosa and the 
whole family." 

Sir Oliver was out of his chair and squeezing into a 
florid pair of slippers. He began to stalk about his study 
like a tragedian, openly exultant at the masterful sim- 
plicity of his logic. 
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*' It wants thinking over," Courtland answered. 
" Give me five minutes— that's all." He leaned back in 
his chair and peered through half -closed lids at the huge 
trophied eflftgy of Cecil Rhodes. 

The irony of his own position was all but appalling. 
Here, arraigned for a crime which he had neither 
schemed nor perpetrated, denounced to a semi-barbaric 
tribunal by a pair of dandified Occidentals, and faced 
with the prospect of a farcial trial before his own ac- 
cusers, he was to evade his fate by committing a cold- 
blooded murder on the high seas. And his appointed 
victim was a man who had not harmed him, with whom 
he had never exchanged a word. To complete the 
travesty, his tempter was not the Devil, but a financier 
who had been honoured for his services to the British Em- 
pire. He was not emotionally appalled by Sir Oliver's 
suggestion. He did not doubt the substantial truth 
of the narrative, which, indeed, was but a rendering 
of his own suspicions entertained ever since that meeting 
with his hosts upon the quay. The removal of Potts 
meant logically the elimination of a fraction of the evil 
in the universe, and no one would regret his disappear- 
ance. But to-night, in the sudden joy of resurrection, 
the naked thought of murder appeared untenable, and, 
besides, it refused to harmonize with the plan that was 
slowly taking shape against the future. From a haze 
of bewilderment Renny essayed to look that future in 
the face, and there were moments when it seemed to 
grow distinct and almost accessible. But at others he 
found it impossibly remote from him, and its dreamlike 
unreality had something of the sway and the buoyancy 
of the sea. 

Regarded in detail, there was nothing very extraordi- 
nary about their predicaments. There is a dark stratum 
underlying nearly every broad phase of European pene- 
tration in the tropics. Thus, inevitably, there has come 
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into being a race of men whose lives belong to both 
regions, whose existence moves between the devilry of 
exploitation and imperialism and the white sanctity of 
civilization and success. 

But the effort to inhabit two spheres of morality, with 
only a space of geography between, grows hazardous in 
an age when the Higher Engineering is striving hard 
to banish distance altogether. There is a tendency of 
the hidden to jump to the surface, howsoever our great 
men may struggle to keep it in its place. They have 
to be constantly at grips with expensive antecedents, to 
rely for silence upon the newspapers, with their patri- 
otic regard for the wider capitalism, and on intellectuals 
of the Tottenham Court Road traditions, pledged to 
think within a narrow circle of space. But there remains 
the fear of possible intruders, ghosts like Mr. Potts and 
General Zamoretas. In all these respects, there was 
nothing unparalleled in the predicaments of Courtland 
and his new associate. The one strange element was the 
labyrinthine chance which had interwoven their adven- 
ture-cycles in a nexus, more complicated in reality than 
either of them supposed. For both imagined that the 
issue could be decided between themselves and the phan- 
toms that beset them, never dreaming of that fifth ma- 
laria-tinted protagonist pursuing his schemes amidst the 
fume and uproad of Pascari's. 

But for Renny — above and beyond the human aspects 
of his entanglement — ^there remained the consuming de- 
sire of the goddess of the garden and the thought of all 
that she meant to him yet, if he could still hang on and 
survive — ^with stainless hands! It never occurred to 
him to question her faith in him, he was too much ab- 
sorbed in his new-found faith in himself. Murder was 
impossible, even the murder of a crawling creature like 
Potts. He must find a compromise — and at the thought 
of it, he leapt to his feet and walked towards his host. 
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** Tell me straight, Mars — do I understand that this 
mate of yours is only dangerous while he has these 
infernal letters in his pocket? '' 

Sir Oliver's fist performed an emphatic aflBrmative. 
' * By God, if I had 'em back this minute, I 'd simply kick 
the into the sea like a schoolboy/' 

* * Then I 'U meet your suggestion up to a point. Just 
listen. I can pledge myself to meet you in Madeira in 
less than three months' time, with both those letters and 
without Mr. Potts, and, of course, with a full report of 
the business at Johannesburg. Is that good enough? 
It's all I can promise." 

He was staring out of the window into the garden, 
half surprised to realize that that wilderness was still 
in existence. The financier's reply came as sharp as 
the snapping of a watch-case. 

** Right-o, old sport, I'll take you." His unshapely 
paw shot out and crushed his fellow-freebooter's hand, 
and there was a look of affectionate kinship in his eyes. 

** Well, I may as well tell you, I've already sent full 
orders to this blackamoor Delgado. I knew you better 
than you thought, you see, and you ought to sail to- 
morrow, midnight, easy. Is there anything else to be 
settled to-night, I wonder? " 

** Well, there's clothes, for one thing. I've only got 
the fancy suit for morning wear, and we haven't left 
ourselves much time to get one." 

** Easy said and easy done. Borrow an outfit from 
Treece. He won't want it, and he's about your figure, 
as I remember." 

** Then, secondly, there's my friends. I hardly care to 
leave them here without a warning, and I haven't the 
wildest notion where to find them. ' ' 

' ' Well, I 'm afraid they '11 have to risk it, like the rest 
of us. Not much good looking for the needle in the 
bundle of hay, when you've only got half ^a tick to do 
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it in. And if you can't find 'em it's long odds against 
a dago policeman. Comes to that, I'd back you to dodge 

the s yourself, if I wasn't sure that Vanderbeer 

would drop 'em the tip again. It's look out for your 
ruddy self, old sport, and it's ten to one your pals 
have hopped it already. ' ' 

Sir Oliver got up and lurched towards a great wall- 
map of Africa. ** Have a last look at the country 
you're going to before we turn in for the night," he 
muttered in a reverent undertone. *' I know all this — 
the whole coast round from Spartel to Beira and Zanzi- 
bar. And it's not so far as the crow flies to the nearest 
slice. Mrs. Africa — d'ye remember that bit old Kip- 
ling wrote about her — *' she is our South Africa ' — ^mine 
especially. And now you'll see it yourself — ^my God, 
don't I envy you your age? Nigeria — Gold Coast — and 
all those thousands of miles of mud-shore and forests 
behind. Then you sweep round by the Cape and up, up, 
up. Here's where the Limpopo comes out by LoureuQO 
Marques. Only you won't take that turning this voyage, 
of course. But, my God, I envy you, young fellow — 
and, by Jingo, the Cape Town girls are hot stuff, I can 
teUyou." 

The names had an obvious magic for his forefinger. 
It followed them down the map whilst his soul went 
longingly back into the golden epoch of the 'nineties. 
He awoke with a sigh from his dream to a consciousness 
of his guest. 

** Well, there's where I grew up and took my chances. 
And thirty years ago I hadn't a cent to my name. I've 
done my best, and I've had a pretty good innings. Now 
it's the young men's turn, and, by God, I wish that all 
the young men were like yourself." He turned with a 
swing and gripped Renny finally by the shoulder. 
** Good night, old pal, and success to us both. Thank 
God we met, that's what I say. Only, no tricks, mind. 
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Don't forget, I've got a bigger twist on you than youVe 
got on me, d'ye get met " 

He smoothed this candid reminder by shaking hands 
pnee more and ushering his prot6g6 into the corridor. 
Then the door closed again upon the sanctum of the 
Empire-monger, shutting off the savour of Africa and 
its treasure-secrets. 

Courtland walked back to his room in final exultation, 
ready and vigilant for an all-night council with himself. 
His mind was reeling with the chances and upheavals 
of the last three hours, but, beyond it all, he thought he 
saw peace ahead. The tideless drift of his days was once 
more interrupted, life was beckoning him into far-off 
continents anew. Once again his youth must spend 
itself in pilgrimage, with a burning streak of shore for 
its only horizon, once again he must live and hunger and 
desire to the restless monotone of the Atlantic. Only 
this time he faces the distance, not as a wandering fugi- 
tive from mankind, but rather as a conqueror whose 
shadow has mounted to the stars. 

To-morrow, near the euphorbia-copse at sunrise ! For 
this night all sleep was out of the question. Yet here 
was a box of good cigars to while away his waiting and 
a whole life to shape and harmonize in prospect For 
now the garden had wedded them for ever, and together 
they must face their new adventure of the morrow. 
Dawn, dawn, dawn. . . . 

But, meanwhile, other things were happening else- 
where. . . . 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE GARDEN AT DAWN 

BENNINGHAM stood under the staircase listening 
attentively. He heard Kenny's footsteps dwindle 
down the upper corridor and the study-door open and 
close behind him. He waited yet a few minutes, im- 
passive as a sentinel, with the slightest flicker in the 
comer of his eye. Then he took out the sheets of 
memoranda which Vanderbeer had confided to him at 
the consulate and lightly ascended the stairs. The 
master-touch to his diplomacy had still to be attempted. 

Outside Berenice's door he paused to affect a hesitat- 
ing appearance, then tapped a panel nervously with his 
finger-nails. Her answer came with a genuine note of 
disconcertion. 

** Oh, I say, I'm sorry to disturb you at this time of 
night," he told her, *' but I'd like to see you at once, 
if I might. Something's happened, and I'm feeling a 
bit cut-up. So I thought, rather . . .I'd like to have 
a little talk with you." 

** Come in, then," she answered. He found her sitting 
on a small sofa, dressed in her boudoir-costume, looking 
flushed to the point of a challenge. He did not fail to 
notice that she was sewing up a large rent in her evening- 
gown. 

Brother and sister crossed glances with mutual inter- 
rogations. In her secret heart, Berenice was deeply dis- 
quieted by this visitation. PoUowing so hard upon her 
ecstasy in the garden, it had the disturbing suggestion 
of nemesis re-entering. And, as ever, his placid ex- 
ternals afforded her no intimations whatsoever. His 
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Toiee was without the faintest note of menace. There 
was only that uncanny suggestion of posssibilities, some- 
thing frigidly alive and quite incalculable, which had 
grown up around him since his boyhood. She had 
shrunk from it continually, but to-night it stirred her 
like a sarcasm. She faced him, secretly resolved to 
hasten this inevitable battle, and have it out between 
them, once and for ever. Meanwhile, she looked about 
the room, reassuring herself with the thought that she 
was fighting on her own famUiar ground. And to-night 
she needed every reassurance. For it was not Mark 
alone that now confronted her, but also Rosa in the 
spirit — her own childhood and half her education, and 
the undying Rosa-elements in her conscience. 

He closed the door behind him and sat down awk- 
wardly upon an ottoman. As the fuller light reached 
his face she noticed little symptoms of indecision and 
embarrassment. His eyes were half-closed and his fin- 
gers kept twitching at the ends of his dark, incipient 
moustache. The cigarette adhering to the comer of his 
mouth seemed to be burning out its existence forgotten. 
His bearing to her was intimate and affectionate, but it 
impressed her as queer that he should be decked out in 
full dinner-costume. This was the first indication that 
he must have slipped into the villa, dressed, and escaped 
again unobserved in the course of the afternoon or 
evening. And, lastly, she noticed those typewritten 
sheets in his hand. 

** What is it all about? '' she queried, outwardly at 
rest. 

His half-closed eyes consulted the pattern of the car- 
pet. ** Renny Courtland," he answered frankly, yet al- 
most in a whisper. 

She felt that his eye was covertly pursuing her, and 
allowed no sign of unusual interest to escape her. In 
this game of outward appearances she was easily his 
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equal on the few occasions when she condescended to 
play it. But this time she was racked by darkening 
uncertainties and driven to the by-play of lighting a 
cigarette. 

** Rotten part of it is, the fellow's an old schoolfellow. 
One of the best families in England, besides. . . . Decent 
fellow, too, in his own way. Beastly thing from start 
to finish. . . . God knows what's to be done — ^I don't." 

He remembered his cigarette and held it up between 
two finger-tips, as if it might furnish a clue to the situar 
tion. At the other side of the room she sat quite motion- 
less. Every second was making this game more terrible 
to play. 

** And what has Courtland done that you haven't 
heard about before? " she had the courage to inquire. 

He avoided the answer until he had created an almost 
palpable suspense. 

** Well, it's a charge of murder — that's the most seri- 
ous part, I suppose." His voice faded out artistically, 
leaving a shadow of grief and perplexity clouding his 
face. She did not answer, but slightly moved her lips. 

*' Murder's the leading charge," he went on, ** though 
the evidence looks pretty sketchy, to my thinking. But 
there's other things besides. Decent fellow in his way, 
but there's a rotten side to him that he can't keep under 
— ^never has. Mixed up with women all his life — one 
after the other, everywhere he's gone. And now, of 
course — once too often. I suppose we'll have to do 
something to help him out of it." 

He laid down his papers beside him and covered his 
forehead. There was a yawning silence, broken by the 
ghost of her voice across the room. 

** But have the police — do they know he's here? Can't 
Oil somehow ? " And then she was speechless again. 

'* There's a day or two yet," he answered. *' The po- 
lice only know he's on the island, if they kckss^ ^-sj^Tj^Sias^ 
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much at present. Cable was sent oR by somebody to the 
Torriacan mission at Las Palmas. They'll cable ba(^ 
to the police over here — ^there's a proclamation against 
him, already, so they won't have to bother Ten- 
eriflfe " 

Berenice had quickly recovered her alertness. 

** Wait a minute," she interrupted. ** Cable back, 
you say. Do you mean What do you mean, ex- 
actly? " 

'' I've reason to suspect that the cable was sent out 
from here. That's to say " 

** Then, who sent it from here? " 

** I can't say. It went — that's all I know about it." 

'* And how did you come to hear this news? " 

'* I heard it this evening in town." 

'* And Mr. Courtland is accused of murdering — 
whom? " 

** Oh, some young fellow in Central America, It 
appears — ^well, he'd wronged the fellow's sister and was 
afraid of being stabbed in consequence. But we can't 
be sure he did it, and, even if he did, it might easily have 
been in self-defence. Anyway, we can't leave him at the 
mercy of a jury of half-bloods." 

She turned from him and began to pursue the florid 
traceries of the wall-paper until she lost them in a mist. 
And still, for a little time, the full crisis of revelation 
was withheld from her. She only had the paralyzing 
consciousness that there were many things in life, and in 
her own life, whose existence she had never dreamed of 
before. 

** Not that the fellow deserves much sympathy, if it 
comes to it. (His soft, sharp syllables were falling upon 
her sense like drops of chilly water.) ** That mahogany 
syndicate, for instance " 

** In which Oil happens to be an influential share- 
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holder, she broke out, stung for an instant by his virtu- 
ousness. 

'* I know,'' he answered soothingly, unclosing his 
eyes. ** I know, I'll have to make him sell out right 
away. Pure slavery, and worse than slavery." He got 
up from the ottoman and began to walk about the floor. 
Minutes elapsed before he stopped and pulled out a 
little silver watch. 

** Good (Jod, it's past midnight," he ejaculated. 
'* Too bad to keep you up like this, little girl. It isn't 
your trouble, either. I'm sorry I worried you at all. 
But I felt cut-up and I knew I'd have to talk to some- 
body about it. Have to have it out again to-morrow with 

Mars. He may be able — God knows . Anyway, it's 

hardly your affair. Good night, little girl." 

She heard the door shut softly behind him and his 
light footsteps trail down the corridor into silence. 
Little sounds, yet to Berenice their import was gigantic ! 
At first she was only aware of a tremendous coming- 
back of freedom. The tension was broken and she gave 
herself up to wild relief with a rapture that had a malig- 
nant likeness to delight. It was just as if a lifetime of 
stifled imprisonment had ended, and she was free at 
last to think, to change, and to understand. 

She threw herself blindly across the bed while the 
frenzy of liberation poured through her senses. She 
never knew, for, of course, it never mattered, whether 
she laughed or cried in her first delirious onset of re- 
action. She only knew that she did not make much 
sound. Hours Seemed to pass before she sat up, defi- 
antly herself again, and the power to reflect and to 
suffer had returned. 

Her eyes went straight to the sheets of memoranda 
which Mark had carefully forgotten to take away with 
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him. They were in type, and there was nothing to hint 
at the writer's identity save the American spelling 
which, by some inexplicable chance, Ae failed to notice. 
She read them once and then again in a qnivering 
whisper, absorbing their import by slow, mechanical 
stages of understanding. She examined them closely 
and critically tinder the light, a dozen times perhaps, 
with blanched, feverish face and burning eyes. And all 
the while the earth of her experience was ebbing away 
from her until she lost the tense of her own little ro<Hn 
itself. 

The typewritten sheets contained an abstract of the 
depositions made against Courtland and his associates 
in Chabrez by their enemies. They told a hideous story 
of tyrannic license and unbridled, unnecessary yindic- 
tiveness. The immolation of women was represented as 
their pastime. When senor Reynolds was not engaged 
in violating girls in the capital, he was generally amus- 
ing himself by torturing them to death in the mahogany 
districts. And when he was doing neither he was plun- 
dering the National Bank of Torriaca. The only miti- 
gation to the frightful picture was supplied by the 
equal enormity of Qomera and Montplessis. The three 
of them had been seen by dozens of persons inflaming a 
certain don Pacifico Morales with intoxicants in the 
successful hope of involving him in the assassination of 
don Porfirio Zamoretas — a most virtuous young man, 
educated in the United States, with such advanced, en- 
lightened aspirations! These men had enticed and 
outraged his only sister by the foulest of stratagems, 
and when he manfully strove to uphold his family 
honour, they combined to assassinate him in cold blood. 
There were innumerable witnesses prepared to substan- 
tiate this statement and, indeed, every other statement 
advanced against that monstrous triumvirate of devils. 
A judicious mind, on perusing this catalogue of horrors, 
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must have been left wondering how any of the three 
came to overlook the residual atrocity of cannibalism. 

But, unhappily, there was no judicious reader. Only 
Mark was in a position to judge it impassively, and 
Mark could scarcely be termed disinterested. Consul 
Vanderbeer, accepting three-fourths of this tale of 
terror in perfect sincerity, was probably sitting up with 
a revolver in the Calle de la Hermandad, awaiting (not 
without some justification) a swift and fiendish act of 
retaliation. And Berenice, for precisely contrary rea- 
sons, was certainly the most passionate and suspectful 
of the three. There was much in that narrative which 
was obviously coloured and distorted. Had it concerned 
any other than Renny she would doubtless have found 
it comically absurd. Now she felt sure that there must 
be a fundament of truth beneath its varied extravagance, 
and in her bitterness she was inclined towards the 
darker side of uncertainty. His life in the mysterious 
forest-region impressed* her dimly as something mor- 
bidly unnatural and impenetrable. And, whatever the 
authentic happenings in this Zamoretas incidient may 
have been, there was a sinister taint about its very in- 
ception. This man had played faithlessly with women 
since his boyhood — ^they were his hobby to be savagely 
enjoyed and then forgotten. She herself was simply a 
passing captivation, and, if she yielded to him, she must 
pay for her brief ascendency by a life of catastrophe and 
regret. 

Yet even in the storm-tide of her resentment, she 
could scarcely accuse him of a false front, a simulated 
innocence. How often, during those evenings on the 
verandah, had he not hinted at these things with a shud- 
der of recollection? But it seemed another thing to dis- 
cover that his foibles had an independent evil apart 
from his own words, his passing bravados. Her first 
revulsion was returning with a terrible inspiration. All 
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that had held her enthralled by its strangeness and 
elusiveness began to wear a different and unsavoury 
suggestion. She shrank before the fact of his utter un- 
accountability. The native violence of his onset, which 
had delighted her an hour ago in the garden, might be 
the overwelling impulse of passionate cruelty. His ani- 
mal exuberance was equally the passion of the primitive, 
unsightly faun. 

She saw him again in the sunlight of the puerto, the 
wild, youthful figure with the vast sombrero, his sun- 
burnt face, and the laughter in his eyes — that first, in- 
extinguishable glimpse of the boy and his fascination. 
Here was a world of lifelong dreams made suddenly 
incarnate, the wild appeal of the tropics surging visibly 
against her senses. . . . And she was plighted to him 
for ever beneath the stars! Or was it only a glorious 
illusion that she had wedded for one great hour before 
she passed the threshold of final, inevitable womanhood t 

Had she loved this besetting stranger with the perfect 
love with which the ideal ** good '' woman is tradi- 
tionally invested, the shock of discovery might have 
crushed her for a while beyond understanding. But 
there burnt in all her fibres an intoxicant that was both 
stranger and weaker than love. Only the force of 
movement grew dulled and apathetic within her, and all 
that night, as she sobbed on her bed in this agony of 
revulsion, her nerves were on fire and her soul was torn 
by changing tides of desperate decision. Only once 
half-consciousness impelled her to action, and she 
dragged herself up and mechanically switched off the 
light. Darkness brought its own accession to her tor- 
ture. Now she almost felt his reckless arms about her 
and his breath in her hair, as she fought him again in 
fantasy in the garden. The memory of their struggle 
added another taunt, the sense of something sexually un- 
finished between them. And, over and distinct from 
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every thirst and every fever of body and spirit, was the 
mocking revelation of shame and disillusion. It was her 
own victorious self that lay beaten and dishonoured, hef 
lifelong aspirations that Marcus had shattered with a 
sentence. Girls have dreams, but women must be 
realists! . . . She alone had contested this inexorable 
law with all her spirit. She had wilfully tended these 
dreams, and womanhood had only brought them new 
power and fed them with the dangerous fire of rebellion. 
Now the consequence, hard and pitiless, was upon her. 
She had defied the destiny of her sex, and it had tri- 
umphed in its irony. And all that night, pursued by 
malignant memories that flaunted the likeness and spirit 
of Rosa over her misery, she lay and struggled with the 
Indian summer of her adolescence. 

The verge of dawn found her problem still unsolved, 
the future inconceivable. In the first grey of twilight, 
here a fleeting matter of minutes, she sat up lifelessly 
and tried to face the threatening implications of the day. 
Solitude, the only salve to her wretchedness, was hence- 
forth withheld from her. She must endure the seeking 
glances of all the household, Mark and Norah, and quite 
probably Eddy as well. All day long her tragedy would 
be mocked by their voices in chorus, by the clumsy 
vitality of Sir Oliver, the merciless flippancy of Cadwyn. 
And there was Renny himself awaiting her in the garden 
at dawn. She could not go, it was unthinkable. He 
would come and look for her in his impatience, and 
here, in this little familiar room of hers, she might pos- 
sibly find the courage to explain. Explain what ? Logic 
was hopelessly against her. She had no fresh indictment, 
no pretext for this revulsion which could stand against 
his natural rejoinders. But, in the garden it might be 
worse, it was his own region, and its alien fastnesses 
had once overpowered her already. 
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Then, forthwith, in a final rush of determination, she 
resolved to take the contrary course. She stood up 
cramped and numbed and scarred by mosquitoes, having 
neglected to draw her curtains during the night. Out- 
side, above the topmost level of the mountains, a whis- 
per of light was already trembling in the sky. The sun 
would be up in a quarter of an hour, but the power of 
movement was deadened in her limbs. Suddenly those 
damning sheets of manuscript caught her attention, and 
action came back to her with a bound. She placed them 
on an empty fruit-plate by her bedside and smiled as she 
applied a lucifer match. Her eyes shone savagely over 
their destruction, and, when stray comers refused to 
bum, she picked them up and lit them from the re- 
mainder. In less than two minutes the authentic secret 
document, which had cost the non-existent Deloo ten 
days of furtive inquiry and half a column of travelling 
expenses, had ceased to exist as thoroughly as the lost 
books of Titus Livius. 

Berenice adjusted her boudoir-dress and crept into the 
corridor, then downstairs, through the parlour and on 
to the verandah. From that three hours' ordeal a single 
conviction had ultimately taken shape amongst its un- 
certainties. Only one escape remained, she must wrestle 
with this situation — drive it desperately away from her, 
beat it back into the future, till she had gathered all her 
strength towards its decision. 

She rounded a corner of the verandah and looked out 
into the open twilight. 

The garden revealed itself as a mass of intricate 
shadows, stealing into outline as the white light thick- 
ened in the heavens, wiping the last pale stars out of the 
east. After a moment she descended the steps and 
halted at the beginning of the pathway. The incense of 
the garden had startled her senses, and suggestions of 
the night came back to her, disturbing her. This path 
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was danger-alley. . . . Yet, for her own heart's sake, 
she must do justice to last night's intoxication. At 
least, she must allow it this final chance of reassertion, 
face her tempter in his own fastnesses and face him un- 
falteringly. 

She lifted her head and covered her eyes for a min- 
ute. Then she started to walk down the pathway in the 
direction of the euphorbia-copse. 

And, as she went, the first flicker of fire caught the 
heavens and the mountain-line came heavily distinct. 
Renny Courtland, smoking under the euphorbias, was 
speculating whether the full tide of sunrise was stream- 
ing over the nut-brown coast of Africa a hundred leagues 
away. 

She came upon him abruptly at a turning in the path- 
way. He had heard her approach, and was brushing 
his way through a thicket of undergrowth and fern. 
There he stood, the same bright stranger in his forest- 
dress who had stepped out of the harbour, that fatal 
morning, throwing his personality for ever across her 
transit. He lifted his sombrero with the old insouciant 
gaiety, and plunged into a stream of ardent suggestions. 

** I say, I'm sailing to-morrow at daybreak in the 
White Atlantis. Fixed it all up with Mars in his study 
last night, over buckets of brandy-and-soda. Strangely 
enough, I'm going as his agent to Johannesburg — ^just 
drift down Africa to the Cape, run up country to my 
destination, settle things up, and come back the same 
way to Madeira. Mars is going to wait for me there, 
according to agreement. Now, can't you see how that 
leaves us, Berenice? " 

The fire-stream in the sky was broadening into a tor- 
rent. Her eyes watched it expand in troubled abstrac- 
tion, never daring to rest on his half -unshadowed face. 

*' Perhaps you see what I'm driving at," he went on 
eagerly. * ' I had to fit you in somehow or other — I hope 
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you won't be surprised — ^but why not sail with me 
to-night? '' 

To leave her a few moments for reflection, he walked 
away a little with his hands in his pockets and his eye 
alert for spies amidst the thicket. As he turned again 
he was surprised to see that she had not altered her atti- 
tude one inch. 

** Will you come? '' His voice was rich and eager and 
appealing. She made the faintest gesture of refusal. 

** Tell me, why not? It has to be faced, you know. 
We can't get away from it in the end, whatever we do 
to-day or to-morrow. Why not — at once — while we're 
really warmed to it, Berenice? " 

She set her teeth and forced herself to answer him. 
** Things have happened since last night," she whis- 
pered, whitening. 

** I know that Vanderbeer. But, great God, he 
doesn't matter." 

She stepped back, as if he had struck at her face. 

** There's nothing in this murder-charge, as you can 
guess, and I'd stand my trial without a quiver if I 
thought I had a chance of getting justice. But I know 
the atmosphere over there, and I'm not taking chances. 
And as for " 

** Are you certain this was Eddy? " she broke out 
fiercely. 

** Of course, isn't it Eddy all over? But never mind, 
let's forget him. I'm going — that's all that matters to 
us — and it's a chance for us both — the hazard in a 
million." 

She kept her head turned and started to crumple up 
a prickly tormelia-frond, and, in his ignorance, he mis- 
took her reserve for hesitation. 

** Can't you see," he cried, ** that chance has fairly 
j)layed into our hands? If you must have — the custo- 
mary ceremony, we can arrange it during the day. 
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Risky, perhaps, but still, if you're set on it. . . . Then, 
just think — a honeymoon half round Africa. . . . Great 
God, if you only knew the Ocean and the tropic shores 
as I know them — ^weeks and weeks of it, dawn till sunset, 
getting purpler and purpler. Didn't the old PhoBni- 
cians run down that way? I forget, but I think so. 
And the jolly old Southern Cross, too, coming up to 
meet us every night! I've never seen it, and I don't 
suppose you have, for that matter. And what on earth 
to stop us — there's the question? " 

** Renny " — (She had never called him Renny before 
in her existence) — ** things have happened, you know. 
I can't — ^not that I understand. I'm just lost. ... It's 
time I must have," she faltered. 

'* Time! You'd have three months of it, with noth- 
ing under the sun to distract you." 

** Can't you see? It isn't the same — it's different. 
I'm glad you're going away, Renny. That may give me 
my chance — to think. . . . And then perhaps ..." 

She waved away his approach to her and hid her face 
from his sight. She was sobbing, first bravely and 
silently, then with an utter abandonment to misery 
which told him more than all her words had conveyed 
to him. Now he understood at length that Marcus' 
treachery had attempted far more than he had ever 
suspected. 

The thought of all the intricacies pitted against them 
checked and appalled him. His night-long vigil had 
left him inert and helpless against this sudden re- 
emergence of calamity. Her sobbing rent him to the 
soul, yet he dared not come too close to her. He stood 
by her side, impassively awaiting his moment, caressing 
her hair with a kind of gentle insistency. So they lin- 
gered, under a cluster of wistaria, while things took 
sudden shape and colour around them, and shadows 
faded furtively out of sight. And in Renny 's heart was 
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a burning stream of justifications, welling up in every 
thought, through every impulse. Twice in the last few 
weeks he had been out-manoeuvred by the Honest 
Joneses through subterfuges that he would have scorned 
to contemplate. It seemed to be the law of the civilized 
conscience — one ruling for the herd and another for the 
stranger. The stranger was an outcast, a menace to 
their little fool's paradise, he must be tricked and de- 
stroyed by any stratagem, however base, so long as it suc- 
ceeds and he goes out. Their honour was a more com- 
plicated thing than the most intricate craft of the 
double-dealer. Benny saw that her courage was coming 
back to her, and his anger found an outburst in words. 
** Yes — it's easy to tell me that I've done wrong, 
Berenice. I never knew an under dog that hadn't. Still, 
nothing you could say, or Marcus, or Vanderbeer, could 
go beyond what I've often thought about myself. And 
I don't want to defend myself, but you're making me. 
You say that I drew a half-caste conscience out in Tor- 
riaca. But in whose service, let me ask you? Who sent 
me out there with orders to scrape up impossible profits 
that could only be approached by peonage? That was 
a place where murder and maiming were recognized as 
the ordinary conservative methods of keeping a business- 
staff in working order. And I never maimed or mur- 
dered. It was a country where nothing mattered ex- 
cept quotas and dividends. And I may at times have 
been harsh, and I know it has a certain fascination, it 
prows on you, I admit it. But there I was — ^first Greena- 
way with his confidential correspondence— demands and 
reminders coming in every month — ^more returns — ^poor 
civilized stockholders only getting eight-and-a-half per 
cent. And, all the while, no rolling stock to speak of, 
na proper assistants, no experience. And who were 
drawing the proceeds and never asking a word about the 
means? Mars, for one — ^your brother's chief — and all 
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the stucco-fronted suburban people on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the parson with fifty or a hundred to 
spare. Yes, the very same people who are grubbing up 
rubber-stock in your precious capital this minute, witii 
all the example of the Congo behind them. Doesn't it 
strike you that others ought to be standing in the dock, 
besides myself? " 

** And if we did part, Renny — for good — ^what then — 
what then? " 

The answer was in his eyes, in every feature, yet how 
could he speak it? It seemed so prodigiously obvious, so 
^expressible in words, as if a man had been asked how 
he would behave if the air became exhausted or the sun 
went out. He looked at her amazed and tongue-tied, 
and, when he spoke at last, it was in weak syllables 
that broke down in hopeless self -derision. 

** Oh, great God, how can you ask me that? Every- 
thing. . . . Nothing to hang to, no light. . . . What do 
you expect me to say? / don't know." 

** And what have I done to make all this difference? 
Please tell me frankly." 

** God knows. I had illusions, and I lost them. Then 
I ran away to the wilds — ^you know that part of the 
story. That revolution just saved me, and I went hori- 
zon-hunting. Then you came in, and . . . Oh, God, I'd 
kill myself for you if only . . ." 

** And if I came with you, and you were not strong 
enough? " 

'' A man is as strong as a million when he finds out 
that his old illusions have come true after all. ' ' 

Her fingers clutched, and he caught the first glance 
of passion in her eyes. And, in spite of himself, her 
answer thriQed his spirit to the echo : 

** I think — a man should be able to rise above disil- 
lusion." 

It was a great thought, an immortal thought, but the 
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power of it, he felt, was far beyond him. ** Is it really 
worth trying? '* was all that he could mutter in 
reply. 

** How can I tell? I'm only a little girl yet, but I 
know that every woman is expected to do this. You 11 
have a long, long time to think about it. And you 11 
have the chance of showing me that there is something 
fine and lasting in you, something really worth believ- 
ing in. And I must have this — this proof, this sacrifice 
to convince me. I know — ^yes, I must say it — ^how 
you've treated women in the past. Yet I'm ready to be- 
lieve in you still, only ... I must give you this last 
chance, for your own sake as well as mine, Renny. I 
want you to come back to me again with all these things 
forgotten. . . . No, not in Madeira, 111 be gone before 
you get back there. But in England, in a year's time 
from to-day. Then I'll know for certain that you 
haven't changed, that you've really found yourself. It 
will be the great moment for me, the moment I 've lived 
for, and I'll dream of it till it happens." 

His answer came back to her in a rasping monotone 
that was new to her. 

** Yes, you think so now, I don't doubt it. But what 
will it be in twelve months' time, with all your people 
clinging to your neck, like a pack of confessors, lying and 
scheming and trying their hardest to frighten you against 
me — and London all round you, all the time, with its 
infernal stickiness and airlessness, and all these little 
stifling creatures you've told me about, the little fashion- 
people and the little artists, who've never seen an open 
horizon in their lives, and don't want to? I say, if we 
part to-day, we part for ever. And it isn't myself I'm 
doubting, but you — ^when you get back among the herd 
again. Do as you please — go back and marry the Post- 
master-General and rear up a little family of Cabinet 
Ministers. But don't talk sentiment about it. My 
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heavens, I Ve almost got it in me to carry you away with 
me by force! " 

There may have been a passing moment when she 
well-nigh hoped that he would carry out this impossi- 
ble threat. But he never made a movement in her di- 
rection. Despite these words, his voice was dull and 
stupefied, as if only a part of him had really under- 
stood. His taunts and the menace itself were merely 
the isolated stirrings of a spirit whose sense and pur- 
pose were stunned. They were like the outlying flickers 
of a forest-fire after the central conflagration has been 
put out. 

** Or Eddy Vanderbeer, perhaps. He's Rosa's choice, 
and " 

She stepped forward with a flush of anger showing 
through her pity. This time his words had cut her to 
the heart. 

** Never, Renny — ^never, never again. He goes out of 
my life for ever to-day. And you know how I've always 
hated him in the past." 

** Then, if it isn't Eddy, it'll be some political star 
that Marcus wants to make up to. It's all the same, 
really. I'm nothing, after this." 

The same bitter monotony, the same dulled resent- 
ment! It hurt her more than any stirring of passsion, 
and, for the last time, she came close to him and, in her 
baffled desire and pity, laid her hands on his shoulders 
and longed to clasp him round the neck. And, in the 
few hushed moments that followed, the sun came splen- 
didly into the heavens, the mountain-heights responded, 
and all the lightening hues of the garden began to 
sparkle with a scattering of dew. 

** I'll try, Renny. I know them all by this time — 
every one of them. I've seen through them now, and 
I'll try. It's only you that I'm uncertain of, and I'll 
trust you, if you'll only trust me in return." 
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She kiased him on the neck, and, for a little time, they 
lingered together as if it were their last night's ecstasy 
that held them. Perhaps neither of these children had 
ever felt the earth so silent before. 

** No, you won't see me again before you sail, Renny. 
This is the second of July. Make it liie first of July 
next year, the anniversary of our . . . And Oil will 
tell you where to find me.'* 

And these were the last words that either of them 
cared to utter. She had drawn herself away from him as 
she spoke them, and stood watching him over her 
shoulder as if to make sure that he had really under- 
stood. Her stars of Ganopus caught a passing glitter 
from the sunlight. Then she turned away and walked 
down the garden path, without a gesture of good- 
bye. 

He watched her disappear amongst the blossom and 
heard her footfalls die along the path. After a space he 
almost realized that she was gone. He was left alone to 
face the most crushing of all finalities, the suspended 
situation. 

And he might have kept her by force. Great God, 
Montplessis was right again I . . . The desperate weak- 
ness of a woman ! 

A picture came back to him from his Torriaca-life, 
that slave-girl who had been furiously whipped by the 
capataz. Perhaps it was the only tenable solution. 
. . . He raised his misty eyes to the open sea of heaven, 
glowing with all the inexpressible hues of sunrise. After 
all, there was something left of her, to be cherished for 
ever by fighting and renunciation, even though he never 
set eyes on her again. He ground his heel almost sav- 
agely into the clay, as if it were his Torriacan past that 
he was spuming. 

All about him San Felipe was hastening out of its 
twilight. The first sunlight was streaming through the 
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coloured heights of the garden and dappling the purple 
wistaria-tresses overhead. The blue barranca-gloom was 
narrowing every instant, and already the encircling wall 
of mountains was luminous with the encroaching pomp 
of day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

MONTPLESSIS DECLARES WAR AGAINST TORRIACA 

**T 'VE just come back from my first morning pipe in 
^" X the garden. Incidentally, I've made a discon- 
certing discovery. There is no apple-blossom in the 
garden. I don't think I shall go there again." 

Gadwyn sent a challenging glance around the break- 
fast table, provoking no response. This happened to be 
his latest attitude in public, the counterblast to exoticism. 
Yesterday evening he had mournfully regretted the ab- 
sence of the Marble Arch from the island of San Felipe. 
To-morrow it might be Newington Causeway or even 
the Metropolitan Police Force, and to-day it was this 
apple-blossom fancy. But the company was incredibly 
unprovokable. Mars himself preserved a grim and gob- 
blesome aloofness, absorbing avalanches of scrambled 
egg without a grunt. Berenice was absent altogether, 
and so was the Bacchic Treece. (It is odd, by the way, 
how sharply you miss the presence of some utterly in- 
conspicuous particle of humanity.) Courtland and 
Marcus had taken their customary seats at the table, 
directly facing one another, without a word or even a 
nod of salutation. Quite obviously they were all op- 
pressed by some heavy mystery, in which he was not in- 
cluded. Only Norah, his boon-disciple, appeared un- 
changed. 

** My dear Cadwyn," she answered. ** You wouldn't 
see apple-blossom anywhere in the first week of July." 

** I apologize. But I was talking in figures. The 
garden is as charming as a hot-house, but it makes me 
think of twelve-and-sixpenny cigars." 
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** Which, on their native soil, you could buy for a 
handful of coppers, dear Cadwyn " 

** It may be so. But the important fact is that there 
is such a thing as a native soil. I have a native soil my- 
self, and I plead the right of belonging to it. Your 
fierce, fanatical exotic is a rebel against science. I am a 
votary of science, because it is the only cult that still 
troubles about the great dead past." 

** Well, Oil was talking about setting it all on fire and 
sinking an ornamental lake instead." 

** Superb," cried Cadwyn, with a sardonic glitter 
showing on his glasses. * * Science on fire — an immortal 
proposition." He ate more toast, and expanded the 
subject in his own fashion. ** Science lit up with a 
flaming spirit of penetration — ^perishing itself, yet leav- 
ing a higher humanity to thrive on its ashes. Yet I 
don't know whether Mars is the man to do it." 

'' What's all this dam' twaddle? " asked Sir Oliver, 
waking up from his breakfast abruptly. 

** Science on fire — ^Norah's " 

'* I never mentioned science, I was talking about the 
garden," Norah protested, with mock severity. 
'* You're very silly, Cadwyn, and if we all weren't such 
stocks and stones this morning — I don't know what's the 
matter with us." She noticed that her solemn brother 
was eyeing her with awful sternness, and desisted. 

** Thank God, that breakfast's over," she whispered 
to her confederate, a quarter of an hour later. Unfortu- 
nately the latter appeared to be enjoying the situation. 
It's dynamite-time," he answered with a gleam. 

Do you remember what I said about Courtland when 
he turned up first in the garb of the Devil on a holiday? 
I called him an angel of discord — so behold a prophet, 
by Allah! " 

The angel of discord had left the breakfast-room a 
minute or two before, without exchanging a syllable 
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with anyone. His way led up to the topmost story of the 
villa, to a sleeping-garret commnnicating with the roof 
by a skylight. Receiving no answer to his knock he 
pushed the fragile door half open, its farther progress 
being obstructed by a heavy, jutting object, a bedstead 
in fact. Courtland scraped his way in and crossed the 
room towards the window-place. It was rather a dan- 
gerous transit in the dark, because the house had a 
whale-back room^ like a European villa, which des- 
cended at a frightful angle into this garret. Throwing 
open the thick wooden shutters he let the day stream in 
upon the huddled limbs and fuddled wits of the figure 
in the bed. 

Light revealed the fact that the recumbent physician 
and surgeon was still decked out in jaunty evening at- 
tire. He opened his eyes with a deep-chested groan and 
wiped his visage in the sheet. 

** Hot as hell — giddy — sea-sick," he gasped resignedly. 
Then he made a feeble effort to throw off some of the 
bed-clothes and failed. '* All my evening kit on still. 
Golly, what a life. But I did make a night of it. Court- 
land, old sparrow." 

'* It's half-past ten, doctor," said Renny, *' and 
breakfast is over. I 've come to ask you a special favour 
— a morning suit and a pair of shoes for three months." 

' * Take it, old chap. I feel a hellish sight more like a 
burial-suit. My God, I Ve got a head on me more like a 
submarine. Why the devil can't a fellow have a bit of 
fun occasionally, without having to vomit it away the 
next day? Doesn't do, I know, for a doctor to pick a 
quarrel with the stomach — bad professional form. But 
I've got two heads this morning — straight I have. Oh, 
but it was like old times over again, it was. Let myself 
go, went clean off on the loose with old Ferdy Delgado. 
Picked up with a Frenchy and a girl — 
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*' A Frenchman and a girl! Tell me, where did you 
run across them? " 

** Golly, I don't know, never saw 'em before, and 
Lord knows where we got to. Froggy kept swilling 
toasts to one dam' thing and another, and talking about 
his luck or something, and old Ferdy had a scrap with a 
waiter, and we had to clear out. Then I went to look 
for the Margaritas, as a grand finale, and found 'em all 
right . . . You can guess the gory rest yourself, old 
crab. Don't suppose they left a cent in my pocket. 
Never mind. It was a night. Oh, my poor head. If 
there really was a God in the sky, which there isn't, he'd 
let a fellow enjoy himself for a change." 

** Well, I don't want to interfere with your enjoy- 
ments, but I'm afraid, for a bit, you'll have no more 
glorious nights with Captain Delgado. The White At- 
lantis sails to-night, and I shall be on her. That is why 
I've come to worry you about this suit. Of course, I 
shall not forget your kindness, old fellow " 

** Take it, take it, and welcome, only please don't 
promise not to forget. You will forget — I'm one of 
those unlucky devils that everybody seems to forget. 
Never mind. I do have a good time occasionally, even 
if I have got to pay for it the next day. What did jolly 
old Solomon say — about sorrow butting in on the mor- 
row? Rakish old devil knew dam' well — ^he'd had some. 
Just open that drawer — ^no, the one on top — ^that's it — 
grey suit I 've scarcely put on. That 's the target. Shoes 
— ^bit too big, p'raps, anyhow ..." Renny tried on the 
shoes and was relieved to find them just tolerable. 
** That's right, fit you like a towel. And now, for 
God's sake, let me go to sleep, or 111 be chucking up my 
inside again." 

*' All right, doctor. Hope your head will be better 
when we meet again in Madeira." 
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And he left the strayed reveller to sleep away his 
lethargy, quite satisfied to have solved this problem of 
attire so easily. He might, of course, have interrogated 
the fellow a little further and, perhaps, to some advan- 
tage, but it was questionable. A Frenchman and a girl 
are no unusual combination, and besides it was evident 
that the doctor's recollections of his night of splendid 
liberty were in fragments. So he went to his room and 
changed at once into the borrowed outfit, which matched 
him well enough, despite discrepancies. Then he opened 
the Gladstone bag which his host had given him, and 
slung in the whole of his possessions, saving only the 
guitar. For here was an exception on the face of it. It 
seemed to belong so decisively to the past, that he looked 
upon it now with the curious eye of a stranger. It was a 
surviving fragment of ** Reynolds,'* the Outlander who 
had sweated Torriaca for mahogany. But it was also a 
conspicuous token of that first meeting in the harbour of 
San Felipe, and it was this latter circumstance which 
had inspired him to bequeath the instrument as a parting 
gift to Berenice. The thought had struck him like a 
sudden bolt of genius as he prowled amongst the higher 
slopes of the barranca during the first hours after day- 
break. 

He had travelled far that morning in his bewilder- 
ment, passing steeply up the broad central ravine which 
in the rainy season becomes a tumbling water-course, ap- 
propriately christening the village of Torrentes. Still 
blundering aimlessly up towards the clearer air, he had 
reached the head of the barranca and met the soaring 
summits of the island. They towered above him, solid 
blocks of asceticism, from which he shrank, as we shrink 
from human austerity. From this point Villa Mars and 
all the adjacent cultivations were hidden by a rising 
curve of the valley, and his eyes encountered no fa- 
miliar prospect save the surrounding circle of the ocean, 
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bright and exultant in its first bath of sunlight. He 
tried to see himself four thousand miles away, beyond 
the Equator, steaming endlessly alongside the torrid un- 
approachable shore, with his long year of exile stretching 
scarcely diminished in front of him. He walked a dozen 
paces further, rounded a rocky fang to the right of him, 
and suddenly came in sight of the White Atlantis. 

She lay close up to the harbour-side, a little glittering 
gem of the ocean, fantastic and beautiful, his home for 
the next few months of his pilgrimage. Peter Bork- 
heim's yacht — ^these oft-repeated words came home to 
him sharply. To the household at Villa Mars they 
seemed to possess a world of mysterious meaning. The 
statement that Peter had designed her and lived on her 
until he vanished a couple of winters ago, was regarded 
as all-significant. It explained everything, they seemed 
to think. Yet, who was this waif of the high seas, this 
Hamlet- Vanderdekken, whose story appeared to be so 
familiar to civilized people? A friend, and then a 
mortal enemy, of Strindberg, Cadwyn had told him. 
But then, who the devil was Strindberg? Anyhow, the 
fellow had been a misanthrope and a visionary, he had 
built the White Atlantis, and known this Strindberg, 
and there was a woman moving tragically all through 
his history. This much, at least, was certain, as also 
the fact that he had disappeared from the planet. His 
tragedy was over, he had nothing more to suffer. Court- 
land felt an all-persuading premonition that his own 
tragedy was scarcely under way. 

Looking forward, he could see nothing but uncertain- 
ties, fluctuating from light to dark with every changing 
mood, every day, every half-hour of his existence. He 
knew, with an enormous certainty, that his own resolu- 
tion could never ffittter. But Berenice, at home and no 
longer subjected to the insurgent spell of the tropics, 
with their subtle intoxications of scent and colour — 
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could he trust through a whole year of absence in a 
creature so fitful, so complex? And he jessed pre- 
cisely the game that they would play round her, half 
yielding to her thirsts, discarding this hopeless Eddy- 
scheme, and eventually dressing up some fresh tempta- 
tion. Some splendid young cousin from the colonies 
would be found or manufactured and flaunted before 
her imagination. And, all the while, that petticoat- 
Greenaway in London would be straining every art to 
control the girl's reaction. Berenice would come to dis- 
trust every instinct that had driven her into his arms 
last night in the garden, would come in time to dread 
those earthy depths of her own abounding nature. 
There had ever been some fear in her desire of him, and 
now that fear would gradually choke every other mem- 
ory of his presence. His irresistible strangeness would 
be turned against himself. . . . And, at the appointed 
minute, this young white Outlander from the colonies 
would spring up, romantic but spotless, to pay his court 
to her. Mars alone might endeavour to strike a blow for 
Renny — and a performing millionaire is a dangerous 
advocate. . . . 

On the whole, it was better to be extinct, like Peter 
Borkheim. 

However, suicides are bom and not made, and the 
thought was only momentary. The game was not to give 
up, but to hang on and survive. And, at its best, it was 
a splendid adventure, better than living for those little 
ends that are easily attained. He must find some simple, 
persuasive means of keeping that passing thrill of fas- 
cination alive in her. Some token might be useful — and 
thus he thought of the guitar. He turned and descended 
the barranca in a clearer, more courageous mood, primed 
for a grim and unyielding grapple with these adversitiei^. 
Life is never easy, save for those millions who prefer to 
dodge it altogether. 
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In crossing the flowered strip in front of the villa he 
had caught a first glimpse of Dr. Treece returning from 
his debaucheries. There was a sort of farcical comrad- 
ship in their proximity. Here was another sad-reveller, 
floundering helplessly in the dregs of an overnight en- 
chantment. He was staggering heavily, and perpetu- 
ally in collision with trees. And, as he collided, he ex- 
plained his sorrows and aspirations to the universe. He 
wouldn't have it, it was insufferable. Silly devil to 
have put up with it so long. A man like himself — ^might 
have made pots of money as a journalist. He'd show 
them, he'd teach them. Had enough of it. Just wait. 
The next moment he measured his length upon the 
ground. But he was up again, and in no sense dis- 
couraged by his downfall. Give the a smack in the 

eye — ^that wad what he wanted. Just see what a change 
that would make! One in the midriff. Ha, ha! He 
began to bellow with laughter at this exquisite joke. 
Yes, one in the right place— where he'd feel it. Ha, ha, 
again. '' And down he goes like a ninepin, eyeglass 
and all." 

And down he went himself, with some precipitancy, as 
if by way of illustrating the forcefulness of this par- 
ticular method of persuasion. 

At this point all memories were broken by the mas- 
terful apparition of Sir Oliver Mars. The excuse for 
this intrusion was a cablegram which the millionaire 
was flourishing in front of his eyes. The message was 
dated from Funchal, Madeira, the previous evening : 

EARL OF SAINT LEWYNS DIED HERE 

LAST NIGHT, 

SEFTON. 



'* Bad news, I'm afraid," his host apologized. 
*' Mark only got it " 
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** Mark got itt What the devil has it got to do with 
Mark?" 

''It's quite O.K., Mark's an old pal of Sefton's, that's 
all. Met them at Cannes in the spring. Tour consin 
was pretty far gone, but Sefton, who's been trying to 
prolong his life for donkey's years, thought he might 
live out the autumn. Mark wrote off to Madeira about 
a week ago, and this is the answer. Very sad, 
h'm . . ." 

*' And where is he now — I mean Markt " asked 
Courtland suspiciously. 

* * Gtone to Puerto to fix you up for the voyage. Look 
here, he's all right, you know. Talked to him straight, 
like an uncle. He's not going to play any monkey- 
tricks — d'ye get met " 

He winked rather grotesquely, and Courtland had a 
disquieting suspicion that he would have to be satisfied 
with that wink. It was not much good trying to dis- 
entangle Mark's diplomacy. If the fellow had gone he 
had gone, and it was only to be hoped that he was not 
heading in the direction of the police. Yet half-con- 
sciously he had been looking forward grimly to a final 
scene with Marcus on the verandah, and the fact that 
the fellow had evaded him added its one more touch 
of inconclusiveness to his disaster. 

Meanwhile the financier was stumbling between 
clumsy felicitations upon Renny's succession to an earl- 
dom and condolences for his kinsman's premature 
decease. 

'* Oh, God, Ae doesn't matter much," he answered 
vacantly. '* And neither does the other thing." 

** WeU — comes to that, I don't remember the old boy 
very particularly," the financier confessed with fas- 
cinating candour, and cast an eye towards his wrist- 
watch. ** Quarter-past eleven," he announced. '* Time 
to be off, nearly. Get your things packed quickly while 
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I ring up Harris's Agency to send along a tartana at 
once." 

The tartana made an appearance about forty minutes 
later, by which time host and guest were ready for the 
departure. Norah, leaning across the bannisters, waved 
the latter a rather Cadwynesque farewell. '* W^'ll meet 
again, dear Saint-Lewyns. It may be in heaven or in 
London, but I suppose there isn't much difference, and 
I'm sure we'll recognize each other in any case." 

Renny lingered near the portico, suddenly arrested by 
the thought that, to leave that house for ever meant the 
most tremendous farewell in all his existence. Berenice 
might be as far away at this instant, as if a continent 
lay between them, yet every tawdry item of the villa 
was saturated with little memories. He made a hasty 
excuse to the financier, and dashed through the drawing- 
room on to the verandah. There it lay in its meridian 
heat, the glorious wilderness of the garden, with the 
sunlight nestling in its toiling intricacies of colour, the 
burning arbutus-patches, the trails of bougainvilla, and 
those dark, symbolic plaques of crimson tormelia. A 
quarter of a century of neglect had transformed it into 
a pygmy forest, and Sir Oliver's trumpery pavilion 
rising amongst the palm-trees seemed gigantic by sug- 
gestion. And for Berenice it was the forest itself. 
Little wonder that the town-bred girl had surrendered 
to its spirit for that single night, the one great night 
in all their existence. Now he guessed that the San 
Felipe settlement, having failed of its end, would pres- 
ently be abandoned, that the garden would pass again 
into silence, perhaps into its final desolation. He 
plucked at an outjutting strand of tormelia, and let it 
go again. A minute later, he found Sir Oliver already 
mounted on the tartana, his thick lips twisted into a 
favourite grin that somehow recalled a mystified horse- 
dealer. 
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Courtland mounted, and the little vehicle darted away 
along the road to Puerto del SoL In a wild hope of 
burying these memories of the garden, he began to dis- 
cuss the problems of his coming adventure. 

'* You know, I can't see even now how I'm going to 
get away to-night. Look at all the provisioning — and 
I know what your Spaniard's noti(m of hustle is like.'' 

'' Sounds like a fairy-tale, don't it But it's easy 
enough when you've got a few doUars at your back. 
There's only one man who matters in this blasted isle, 
and that's Fuzz Harris. Well, young Boddy Harris will 
see you through before midnight. It's lucky, because 
the steward's a ruddy fooL They all are. I tdl you, 

Potts is the only capable on the yacht. What you 11 

do when he goes under, hell only biows. He had the 

picking of every soul, and he's picked bloody fools 

to suit his book. When he's about, he can make 'em 
work, but when he isn't about it's Snoring Street — d'ye 
get met " 

** And how about coalt " 

*' Fuzz owns nearly every wharf in Puerto. Not 

that she wants much loading, wait till you get aboard. 
There's room enough in her bunkers — of course, she 
was built for it. Borkheim used to hang about some- 
times for weeks and weeks without touching anywhere." 

''I'm everlastingly hearing about this Borkheim fel- 
low. Who was he, exactly t Sort of hermit is all I 



can " 
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Scandinavian skellum, who built the White Atlantis 
and lived on her right up till he disappeared. Off his 
nut, from all I've been able to hear about him." 

** Cadwyn was telling me " 

** Well, he's another. He's getting on my stom- 
ach, straight he is. Doping himself at night, and all 
day long — bloody windbag. Anyway, I've never made 
any sense out of this Borkheim yam. Fellow who wastes 
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his ruddy lifetime running away from a girl — or after a 
girl, I don't know which, but it's all the same. A man 
would have to be a poor blasted fool to do either. We 
wouldn't, I guess — ^you or me." 

They were coming to that crucifix above the crossways, 
and the villa and its characteristic surroundings were 
already out of sight. The memory of that earlier tar- 
tana-journey on his first morning came back to Eenny 
too sharply, and he sank back into silence, leaving the 
miQionaire to chatter on uninterrupted till they alighted 
at the opposite end of the Calle Grande. Half-way 
down that important thoroughfare Sir Oliver had a 
momentary twinge of alarm. 

* * By Jove, if this bloody driver understands English, 
he'll guess we're up to something slithery," he inter- 
jected. *' One Potts is enough for a lifetime." But a 
passing girl in purple with a yellow mantilla, her 
whitened features lit up by glittering eyeballs, took all 
his attention of a sudden, and he talked women until the 
ride was at an end. 

Through the gorgeous blurr of the Alameda and down 
to the waterside, it was like stepping back into a past 
that had been sucked of all its magic. That jaunty 
tartana-ride had resembled a trip on the hangman's 
cart, and not even the dark purple Atlantic, glittering 
and tremulous in the heat of the noontide, bestirred in 
him the briefest thrill at the thought of his coming 
Odyssey of adventure. 

They found the harbour already alive and crowded 
with the active preparations for the voyage. A youth in 
grey, with a panama and a local cigar, was introduced 
to him as ** Young Mr. Harris." 

Getting on fearsomely, your lordship," he drawled. 

Everything stored by sunset — give you every assur- 
ance." Courtland nodded, and they stepped across the 
gangway, leaving this curious blend of shopwalker and 
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elab-loonger to go ahead with his notebook and his cigar. 

Stepping on to the deck they were greeted amidships 
by a short, fat man in fastidious yachting dress, with a 
shiny peaked cap, a bulbous nose, and a solitary eye. 
'' Good morning. Van Loot," cried the financier. 
'' Lord Saint Lewyns — my second officer. Where in the 
name of Beelzebub's the captain t " 

'' Ashore, sir, saying good-bye to some friends in 
Puerto." 

** Why the hell does he want to have friends in 
Puerto? " Sir Oliver demanded. " And I suppose Mr. 
Potts is ashore as well." 

'' Lfocked in his cabin, sir. Says he won't come up 
till we're ready to sail." 

The financier stamped on the deck. ** Never was such 
a ship's company, never will be such a ship's company. 
What the Satan do you all suppose I pay you fort 
Charity? " 

*' I hope not, sir," Van Loot responded, blinking his 
lonely eye in the sun. 

" Well, it can't go on— d'ye get met If it does, 111 
fire the lot of you. I've put up with a hell of a lot, but 
I haven't got the patience of a Job, I tell you. Think 

I'm a mug, and I'll dam' well show you I'm not." 

He led Courtland below to a spacious dining-saloon, 
over-f umished in the same exuberant taste as Villa Mars. 
Here a mulatto-steward presently served them with 
luncheon, in the course of which the magnate grew 
drowsily sentimental. 

*' Damn it, I'll miss you, Curtlin. I swear to hell, I 
will. I was rather like you myself when I was a nipper. 
You make Mark Benningham look about as exciting as 
a bath- towel. Sick of the whole dam' stud of 'em, ex- 
cepting your own little girl. She's different — more of 
her mother's sort, I should say. You notice, they never 
talk about the mother. She'd got ginger in her — ^like 
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you — ^like me. And so's the little girl herself. We all 
have, and I s'pose we've got to pay for it sometimes. 
Well — I Ve come out on top, God knows, and I Ve made 
my pile. But, damn it, I often wonder if I've really 
had my money's worth out of life, after all." 

A little later Marcus appeared with a number of docu- 
ments concealed under a banker's envelope. Sir Oliver 
passed them over to Courtland, together with some sheets 
of rudely scrawled instructions relating to the Starr- 
Hendricks transaction at Johannesburg. Benningham 
left without taking leave of his schoolfellow, and the 
financier, sinking into a flaccid armchair in the smoking- 
room, launched out into his final speech of advice. 

** I'm leaving a lot to yourself," he ended up con- 
fidentially, ** 'cos I know you're the beggar to carry it 
through. I'm sorry we've got to part for a bit, but 
we'll meet again, good pals as ever, don't worry. And 
now I think I'd better be getting back to the viUa. 
Never know — police may be scenting round, and I don't 

trust that young swine of a consul half an inch. 

But I'll take dam' good care you win all right, and I'll 
try to keep that girl out of Rosa's paws — ^that's a prom- 
ise, mind." 

They returned to the main deck where they forthwith 
encountered Delgado, who was making a spectacular 
pretence of dominating the loading operations. The 
financier exploded at the sight, and was only slightly 
appeased by the skipper's equally extravagant display 

of apologetics. '* Look at the whole crew of them," 

was his comment to Renny, with a fine sweep of con- 
tempt. ** Just look at 'em. Those two cut-throat nig- 
gers — ^that big, humpbacked devil — ^he's Potts' particular 
crony, keep a squint on him. Mad as a Labour member, 
and ready to damn his bloody soul for Potts' sake. And 
look at Van Loot, with his bursting nose and his grog- 
blossoms. ' ' 
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'' But is it usual to have all these different ship's 
officers on a private yacht? " 

** Lord only knows, it was Potts' ruddy notion from 
the beginning. I'm not a salty. I tell you what is is, 
Curtlin. I'm a — what d'you call it? — a syphon — ^a 
bloody syphon on this yacht, and Potts is the God-High- 
Admiral-in-Chief. Never mind, you're going to put aU 
that to rightabouts. Only, don't forget, you'll know 
those dodgasted papers because they're both in Dutch, 
and, wherever he's got 'em, he's got 'em pretty tight. 
Well, I'm afraid I must toddle. . . . Best of luck old 
sport, till we meet again. So long." 

He waddled down the gangway, then halted, and his 
vast yellow face turned back inquiringly. 

** Any news for anybody? " he asked, with a 
sagacious tilt to his head. Benny sent him a mournful 
negative and watched him dwindle across the quay and 
up the Alameda-steps with several backward glances 
over his shoulder. 

When he had finally passed out of sight Courtland 
turned with a shrug and resigned himself to the drowsy 
suspense of the afternoon. He had his little stock of 
baggage transported to a lower-deck cabin, and, for half 
an hour or upwards, ambled listlessly about the vessel, 
wondering vaguely at the queerness of her outlines. As 
a landsman he could scarcely define where the queerness 
lay, but as a whole she struck him as the beautiful crea- 
tion of some fevered, uncertain mind. He was learning 
to sympathize with these human irreconcilables, experi- 
ence and the fellowship of Montplessis having taught 
him to discern a doctrine and a dream in all rebellion. 
The afterdeck ended with an odd little turret mainly 
of thick ground glass with an enormous projecting tele- 
scope. Delgado told him that Borkheim was said to have 
spent half his life in this turret, gazing stemwaros into 
his past, as he would explain it. Sir Oliver, too, it 
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seemed was fond of inhabiting it. He would go up 
there every day to digedt his luncheon over a pouch of 
Boer tobacco and his customary intoxicant. As a rule, 
he slept through the whole afternoon, haply dreaming 
of his own eventful past in the glorious early 'nineties. 

Courtland himself was not insensible to the sultry lan- 
guors of harbour, and towards the approach of evening 
he had almost dropped to sleep. He was disturbed by 
the arrival of a pompous police ofScial, who announced 
that he had been commanded to search the White At- 
lantis before she sailed. The search turned out to be an 
agreeable business of ceremonious apologies and caustic, 
semi-official criticisms of the Central American Repub- 
lics. These Jittle wild states were a pollution of the ter- 
restrial globe. They ought to be annexed. The func- 
tionary deplored this necessity of disturbing the most 
excellent senor count of Saint-Luis, and ultimately de- 
parted with a farewell wave of civility to don Boderigo 
Harris. 

* * All of which proves that even a family bereavement 
may have its own advantages," thought Eenny, won- 
dering at the same time how far the Harris connection 
might be accountable for these purblind courtesies. 

But, by this time, he was sufficiently wideawake to 
j'emember that he was almost without arms. There was 
only his automatic revolver and half-a-poeketful of 
cartridges. He thought of the invisible mate and the 
purpose of his journey. He glanced at the sunlit sky 
and decided that nearly an hour remained before the 
sunset. There was only one escape from his predica- 
ment. He must pay a furtive visit to the cave beyond 
the headland. 

As he stepped on to the quayside, the lading opera- 
tions were still proceeding assiduously, though young 
Eoddy Harris had gone to dine in the town. He caught 
a furtive glance from the yellow eyes of Delgado whidi^ 
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as he thought, betrayed an unhealthy curiosity. '* Back 
in an hour," he shouted from the jetty. *' Try and see 
that most of this work is through by then." 

He crossed the harbour and mounted the steps into 
the Alameda. As he passed along its broad central 
avenue, he had a distant glimpse of that venerable 
dragon-tree, the rendezvous-tree where he had missed 
his companions. Was it really worth while to risk a 
final search for themT He hesitated, stopped, consid- 
ered, and suddenly decided in the negative. Then, 
without a further tliought, he plunged through the gar- 
dens and turned aside up the road that crested the cliflf. 

Half an hour's steady walk along the cliff -tops brought 
^im hard upon the headland that divided the beach. 
By this time sky and sea were fast acquiring that milky 
thickness which is the first forerunner of sunset, and the 
daylight ghost of the moon stood wamingly overhead. 
From the unseen side of the promontory a chorus of 
voices intimated that he would not have the beach to 
himself. Too late, however, to quarrel with contin- 
gencies ! In a few minutes he was standing on the crest 
of the headland, looking down at the scene that was 
happening on the beach. 

The tide was sweeping in and it was the harvest-hour 
of the fisherf oik. The sea lay up towards the crags of 
the foreshore, and the strip of sands between was 
thronged by these bare-footed gleaners of the Atlantic, 
men, women, and children, the obscure, half-communal 
populace of some fishing hamlet. They had cast out 
their long, heavy nets from the shore and were making 
ready to drag them in again, a laboured task, requiring 
scores of hands and lusty pulling. Courtland clam- 
bered down the bluff to lend his assistance, charmed by 
the piquant primaeval air of his associates. There were 
young fishing-bloods with ear-rings and coloured head- 
scarves, and cream-faced girls wearing saffron hoods 
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over dark, vivacious eyes. And there were older men 
of that strangely universal fishing-cast, that belongs to 
many shores with little variation. You may find it in 
Norfolk and in Shetland, in Friesland, in Brittany and 
in Portugal, on the surf -beaten coast of Morocco and the 
flats of the Persian Gulf. The first flush of sundown 
was kindling over the sea-line, and perhaps the thought 
of the angelus-hour approaching had moved the women 
among them to join in a chant of supplication to the 
mother-protectress of their kind: 

Maria, madre del Cristo, 
Ahora y siempre 
Bendiced k nosotros 
Y nuestro trabajo 

(And was there not something in this simple invoca- 
tion more primaeval, and yet more lasting, than the words 
or even the creed which had inspired them? Was this 
really the Virgin-Mother of Nazareth, or was it the un- 
dying ghost of Milytta and Kybele and that goddess 
who came from the foam — ^the great earth-impulse iden- 
tified for an instant with the harvesting of the sea? And 
who shall f oresay in what imagery of faith and tradition 
that mother-spirit shall be bom again in the hearts of 
women, millenniums hence, when this civilization and 
its works have passed into oblivion?) 

Courtland helped the fishers to drag their heavy cargo 
through the bounding surf and stretch their nets upon 
the sands. His neighbour was a bright young maiden 
whose eyes kept darting at him inquisitively over her 
shoulder whilst she hawled and chanted to the measure 
of the advancing sea. The gleaners of San Felipe had 
made a bountiful harvest that evening. Their long nets 
were heavy with multitudes of little panting things 
whose brilliant colours caught a gleam of fire from the 
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stmset oversea. Conrtland idipped away from his fel- 
lows and took rapid stock of his surroundings. There 
was the large, flat rock where Harper's men had landed 
them in the dark with their six inglorious Sancho 
Panzas. And here, not two dozen paces away, was the 
cavern-cliff itself. He heard a gentle, barefooted foot- 
fall behind him, and turned to find the fishergirl at his 
heels. 

'* The senor should not enter there. It is a bad place, 
and bad spirits frequent it.** 

He asked her smiling, how she could be sure of this. 
She looked him in the face, with the shy audacity of the 
islander, clearly considering how she might prove this 
notorious circumstance to the sceptical stranger in shoes. 

'* My cousin has heard them singing in there, in broad 
daylight, with a guitar. It is quite recent. The senor 
should not enter there.** 

" Not alone, perhaps,** he told her, lapsing for a min- 
ute into the earlier Courtland, into *' Reynolds.** " But 
together we might, don*t you think t ** But she made a 
mouth of horror, crossed herself, and retreated a lit]tle 
to watch his movements forebodingly. 

For a space he had forgotten all his troubles ici a 
sheer delight at his new vocation of a mjrth-maker. [He 
remembered how he had passed his first morning in ffthe 
island, his guitar-solos, '* Marf, Mari,** and the '* li|ttle 
tears of song ** to that leaden-hearted Inez. He 
remembered that sudden scamper of feet among 
rocks overhead. With a wave to the girl he turned 
stepped into the opening. 

There he found a worse surprise than the Devil ai 
ing him. One sweep of his electric torch suffice^ to 
show him that nearly everything was gone. The sari 
trunk, the rifles and ammunition, and even a few o\ 
minor accessories were missing. Their hiding-pla<;( 
been entered and plundered, and, what was wors< 
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whole thing must have happened less than a couple of 
hours ago. There were wet, sandy footprints on some 
of the boulders, and a cigar-stump lying near the en- 
trance was surprisingly fresh and dry. Moreover, the 
girl's admonition concerning the Devil supplied a clue 
to the identity of the invaders. They could scarcely have 
been local peasants or fisherfolk. Even a free-thinking 
lugareno might hesitate to possess himself of unhallowed 
fire-arms. There remained the police, and the possibility 
was anything but comfortable. On the whole, he would 
be best employed in getting back to the yacht at once 
and spurring on the skipper and young Roddy Harris. 

He left in such a haste that the anxious fishergirl, 
watching everything intently, must have concluded that 
the Devil was as much in evidence as ever. 

He clambered up that now familiar headland, and, 
turning his back upon the dwindling voices of the fisher- 
folk, started off at a rapid pace along the cliffs. As the 
darkness descended fast and thick about him, leaving the 
barest outlines of his way to lead him forward, exhaus- 
tion and weariness began to gain upon him. For two 
nights now he had scarcely slept, and on the last night 
he had never closed his eyes. It was hard work, keep- 
ing on the alert. On reaching the jetty he discovered that 
Harris had departed for good, having satisfied himself 
that the work of coaling and provisioning was practically 
completed. At the gangway Delgado met him with the 
assurance that everything would be ready in less than 
an hour. 

*' Good," he answered, *' I'm going down to my cabin 
for a rest. Let me know when it's time to push off." 
And he descended the companion-way. He had scarcely 
closed the cabin-door behind him when the mulatto- 
steward knocked and politely inquired whether he would 
take a cup of coffee. 

'* Good, I think I will, I'm as sleepy as a judge." 
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However, the coflPee was in vain. He drank two cups, 
but dead-beat mnscles and desires were too much for 
him, and he threw himself full length upon his berth. 
At least, it might give a little rest to his limbs. 

He woke up suddenly in darkness, full of puzzled, 
anguished dreams. It was his first sleep since that crisis 
in the garden and the night of rapture which preceded 
it. But the next instant he had a sobering surprise. The 
White Atlantis was moving ! He could feel the swell and 
suck of the sea beneath him, and hear the measured 
throbbing of the screw. He sat up and peered through 
the porthole. San Felipe was fast receding into obscur- 
ity, perhaps a couple of miles astern. The San Cristo- 
bal lighthouse, winking uneasily, made him wonder how 
he came to be in the dark. And what the devil was that 
infernal row overhead? 

He sprang to the floor and switched on the electric 
light. Delgado had promised to tell him. . . . Perhaps 
the obsequious half-breed had been afraid to rouse him 
from his untimely sleep. . . . But he was dead sure that 
he had not turned that light oflf himself. The riot of noise 
going on overhead revived his alertness. Men appeared 
to be shrieking like pigs and turning somersaults on the 
deck. He walked to the door and turned the handle re- 
peatedly. There was no doubt about it, the door was 
locked from the outside. 

He began to hammer with all his strength upon the 
panels. Heavens, it seemed to be his destiny to thump 
against locked doors in a towering passion. At first his 
angry tattoo went quite unheeded. Then someone ap- 
proached and stopped outside. 

'* Say, what do you want, guy? " asked a voioe. (It 
was one of the negroes.) 

** I want to get out. Who the devil's been playing 
with the key? " 

*' Well, see here, you caan't get out, you prisoner," 
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came the answer. And soon after the footsteps shuffled 
away. 

The shouting and stamping continued overhead, and 
this time the uproar swelled crescendo into a succession 
of splintering thuds which the prisoner ascribed (cor- 
rectly, as it chanced) to the smashing of the wireless in- 
stallation. Bedlam was evidently in power up above, 
and here was Courtland, the nominal master of the sit- 
uation, behind locked doors, derided by a nigger. But 
there was one way out, and he must take it, though it 
mieant the sacrifice of one of his few remaining rounds 
of ammunition. He pulled out his automatic and, plac- 
ing it carefully, deliberately blew the lock to pieces. 
The crack of the revolver went for nothing in the crash- 
ing volleys of sound proceeding aloft. The door sprang 
open and Courtland bounded into the corridor, his re- 
volver couched in one hand and the electric-torch held 
ready in the other. At the foot of the companion-way 
the negro started out of a shadow to meet him, but he 
sent him rattling into a corner, mounted the stairway, 
and boldly stepped on to the deck. 

The first sight of ** Bedlam " was, if anything, more 
blurred and extraordinary than his wildest guesses in 
the cabin. It was not yet moonrise, and the darkness 
was only broken by the ship's lights and a couple of 
tremulous lanterns that darted fans of light in various 
directions through a huddled, disorderly scene. The 
forward deck was swarming with a multitude of people 
who kept pressing and swaying against each other in the 
shadows. The lights revealed some indications of a cen- 
tral figure, a man apparently some twelve or fourteen 
feet in height, who shouted and flourished his hands 
above the crowd. As Courtland emerged the hubbub 
began to abate a little. The smashing sound ceased 
abruptly, and he could hear the negro's groans from the 
foot of the companion-way. 
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He stopped amidships to rub his eyes, propped up 
against some big, friendly object in the dark. What on 
earth was to be done now, in the face of this pandemo- 
niac eruption! What was the meaning of it all! Ob- 
viously the first thing to do was to go and investigate at 
close quarters. He pulled himself together and came 
closer, walking warily and keeping clear of meandering 
lantern-beams. Their light kept searching hither and 
thither at intervals, showing up incongruous fragments 
of the crowd. Van Loot's bulgy nose, a villainous-look- 
ing Italian, the silhouette of a woman in a mantilla. 
The central giant Stood with his back to Courtland, talk- 
ing vigorously in somewhat freakish Spanish. He wore 
an enormous beaver hat and a cavalry sabre dangling 
from a broad silk scarf across his shoulder. 

'* . . . Exiles, fugitives, prescribed. It is true, my 
children. But to-morrow men shall hail us as Libera- 
tors. To-day it is war to the knife, to the teeth, let 
there be no more parleying with tyrants. You, my 
faithfuls, who have never failed the sacred cause of Lib- 
eralism, shall be captains, nay, colonels in the days to 
come. Behind you shall march the avenging armies of 
our allies, and at your head, myself, your general." 

' * Viva el General ! Vive el Salvador ! ' ' cried a 
sprinkling of voices among the crowd. 

** And viva la patria! '' shrieked the orator, brandish- 
ing his beaver towards the yet invisible moon. 

** Viva la Patria! Viva la Libertad! Viva el 
Pueblo!'' yelled the six Torriacan exiles in chorus. 
(It was becoming evident that the whole scene had been 
carefully rehearsed.) 

** For the present we are war with her, we march 
against her with all the power of Costa Santa, the be- 
loved sister-Republic, at our back. But we make war 
against her solely because we cherish her, we must be 
her enemies until we have made her free." 
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With this characteristic paradox the speaker paused 
abruptly, seeing a determined-looking figure pushing its 
way through the crowd of sailors and soldiers. 

** Say, what the hell's the meaning of all this funny- 
business t '' demanded the voice of Mr. Potts. 

'* Arrest that man,'' the speaker shouted in English. 
But, for the first time, he failed to evoke enthusiasm. 
Unhindered the mate went boldly up to the rostrum and 
covered the orator with a revolver. 

*' Come right down oflf the stump," he thundered. 
'* If this wasn't a God-damned flunkey-barge, I'd call 
this bloody mutiny. Here, Mr. Van Loot " 

The boatswain's arm shot out and the bellicose mate 
went reeling back into the crowd. Renny heard the 
fire-arm rattle on the deck, and a second later a stream 
of light was enveloping himself. Then a knee was press- 
ing him from behind, an arm was twining round his 
neck, and a foul atmosphere of garlic was stuffing his 
nostrils. As they struck the deck together he saw that 
his assailant was Delgado in person. 

He was furious now, quite capable of killing the 
treacherous skipper if the rest of the rabble would in- 
dulgently stand aside. But the fellow was feverishly 
strong in a nervous sort of manner — it was like trying 
to grapple with a dynamo. Courtland's struggle with 
Berenice had taught him that only one arm could be 
depended upon, and now he was generally undermost, 
with the captain's fingers feeling at his neck. The 
lantern-lights were making no effort to follow them. 
Once, as he forced back his enemy's face for one instant 
he caught a glimpse of the mate at grips with half the 
crew. A stricken body came sprawling over the pair 
of them, like a sack discharged from a coal-cart, and 
this time Renny was the first to recover his poise. The 
captain was under him, played out and breathless, and 
very soon he left off struggling at all. 
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Courtland pulled himself loose and tried to rise to his 
feet. Mr. Potts was subsiding on the deck a few paces 
away from him, outmatched by overwhelming numbers. 
The lantern-light flashed back. There was a husky call 
from Van Loot: ** Saint-Lewyns, another of the Mars 
scum! '' Courtland found himself clutching wildly at 
hair and noses in the thick of a squalid human mixture, 
while a pair of yellow eyes darted round him in circles. 
Something hit him from above. A lantern smashed near 
his feet. A shout and a curse proclaimed the revival of 
Mr. Potts. 

Then the swarm ebbed back and everything resolved 
itself tranquilly into white wisps of cloud against the 

sudden face of the moon. 

• ••••• 

The heavens gave place to the overgilded ceiling of 
Sir Oliver's gilded saloon. He was lying on a sofa and 
his head was bandaged. A pink, bare arm was loose 
about his neck. It was a woman 's arm, and it made him 
sit up sharply. 

" Vous vous sentez mieuxy mon cherif " asked a dul- 
cet voice. 

** Much better, thanks. But what the deuce was all 
the crash about? " 

** They struck you with a lantern. Was it not that 
yellow-faced animal? " 

** Heaven knows. There were so many yellow-.faced 
animals." 

He looked at the girl with an absolute negation of 
understanding. He caught her eyes so glowing! with 
delight in him that he kissed her frankly on th^ lips. 
As yet he had not fully recovered his senses. 

'* My little angel,*' she cooed. (As a matter o* fact, 
she had hardly spent a thought on him during 1 lis ab- 
sence, being chiefly concerned with objects presjeiit to 
the senses. But it was exciting to see him again. 
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Suddenly he cheeked himself. He remembered that 
only nineteen hours ago another woman's arm had 
touched his shoulder and other lips had desired to nestle 
in his hair. He drew himself away. This girl was dan- 
gerous enough to be avoided, even if she had to be kept 
at arm's length with a horsewhip. But what the mis- 
chief was she doing on the White Atlantis f 

And so say all of us- 



And so say all of us — 

The clamour on deck was concluding with a victory- 
chorus. Then footsteps rattled down the stairway and 
Pauline fell back into an attitude of propriety as Mont- 
plessis danced into the saloon. 

'^ AUons," he shouted, ** how goes our little captive? 
Hold, he is recovering." He rushed across and kissed 
the sufferer on both cheeks. *' You must forgive that 
blockhead Viera. He is one of your own veteran in- 
vincibles, but he did not recognize you. What a mercy 
that the blow did not fall direct. But, tell me, how do 
you feel yourself? '* 

Courtland's answer was a look of lazy resentment. 

** I feel,*' he said at length, ** as if I'd wandered into 
a maniac asylum and found a revolution going on 
there." 

** But for example that is precisely what has hap- 
pened," cried the Frenchman. He caught up Pauline 
and danced her wildly down two sides of the saloon, 
whistling a mad Montmartre air, while his cavalry sabre 
bounded ridiculously to the measure of his capers. 
Then he threw her away and hurled himself face-down- 
wards across the big central divan, where his very soul 
seemed to pour itself out in agonies of laughter. 

Courtland was in no manner disposed to share his 
amusement. His wits were still too scattered after tl^Si 
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day's succession of surprises to comprehend exactly 
what was happening. But it was unpleasantly clear 
that his plans had suffered another upheaval. Mont- 
plessis, for some inexplicable reason, was in command 
of the White Atlaniis, and, what was more, they were 
evidently steaming in the wrong direction. He could 
not understand this volte-face, it was hopeless to resist 
it. He only knew that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of his friendly foes, that the tragedy of the garden of 
Berenice was turning into an ugly farce on board the 
White Atlantis. 

** Forgive me,'' Montplessis gasped as he gradually 
recovered. ** Many years ago my comrade, Amaud des 
Chassons, had the singular imprudence to marry. I 
shall never forget that last fortnight before the cere- 
mony — day and night a saturnalia — une nace con- 
tirmeUe. The same with myself. To-night records the 
beginning of the last grand folly of my youth, my final 
adventure. Therefore to-night I must be Malbrouk and 
Hemani and don Quichotte and Capitaine Fracasse and 
Lafayette. But tell me — am I not the consummate thea- 
triciant " 

** I don't know what the devil you think you're play- 
ing at." 

** My friend, I have drawn the sword. It is for lib- 
erty, and I have said as much in half a dozen sentences 
that would not have disgraced Gambetta. And the gods, 
who love liberty and eloquence, have sent me a captain 
to lead my hosts to victory. Unfortunately, one of the 
hosts commits the shocking blunder of striking his cap- 
tain to the earth with a seaman's lantern. But he is 
penitent, he will retrieve himself upon the field of 
action." Montplessis went off into another paroxysm, 
and this time Courtland was angry enough to rise up 
and shake him. 
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*' Come down to facts, for Heaven's sake. What the 
devil do you think I am doing on this yacht! *' 

* * My friend, I have not the least conception. You are 
the guest of tiie Torriacan Navy — or the Costa Santa 
Navy, God knows which, it does not matter. How you 
got there does not concern me. You are another gift of 
chance — another hazard in a million. I begin to find 
that there are many hazards in, the million." 

* * If you care to know, I 'm going to the Cape, on be- 
half of Sir Oliver Mars. He happens to be the owner 
of this yacht." 

** So much I understood already, though I did not 
know that the Earl of Saint-Lewyns was so closely re- 
lated to the Marquis of Villablanca. This voyage of 
yours has enormously simplified our preparations. 
When Delgado informed me, indeed, this morning, I 
was about to abandon the scheme as hopeless. It was 
Toone — ^the incomparable 'Flaherty Toone, our boat- 
swain, who would never despair. He is an Irishman and 
a prince of adventurers, like my own ancestor, the Count 
O'Donoghan, who fought under Maurice de Saxe. 
Listen. This man has enlisted in my army of libera- 
tion, and many of the crew will follow their chosen idol. 
I fear you must postpone your voyage to Africa." 
Which means that I'm ruined, that's all." 
But why, my friend t We are bound for Quimbo in 
Costa Santa. After that we have no more interest in the 
White Atlantis." 

Eenny lay back moodily reviewing this aspect of the 
situation. Only that afternoon he had sat in this saloon 
in friendly conversation with Mars himself. And here 
were Montplessis and Pauline already in full possession, 
being projected out of the past, presumably by the 
Devil. Still, Montplessis had suggested the only con- 
ceivable means of extricating himself from the sus- 
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picion of complicity. Disclaim responsibility, accept the 
change in things without participating in it. At least, 
he had put up a fight, which was something to show 
against his compromising acquaintance with Montples- 
sis. And, whatever else had gone amiss, the extradition 
bogey was henceforth annihilated. 

** Well, youVe made a pretty wreck of my aflFairs," 
he concluded. *' But I must say it's well for you that 
you did. I don't know whether you realize what a close 
shave youVe had from the representatives of justice." 

Montplessis shook his head, and Courtland briefly 
outlined to him the latest developments of the official 
pursuit, avoiding the mention of personalities. 

** Zamoretas will be there in a couple of days," he 
concluded, ** and, by the way, I don't see Morales any- 
where about. If he's still there when they arrive " 

*' No, our friend Pacifico is safe, at least for the 
present. He has succeeded in procuring a sum of money 
from the American consul " 

** Great thunder, you don't mean Vanderbeer." 

** Yes, monsieur Vanderbeer. But listen — ^Pacifico 
has a secret. He is rapturously in love with the drab 
little consort of our lamented Royera. But he is no 
loss to my projects. He talks of heroism and action — 
Oh, sublime, but, in all his life, he has only slain an 
unborn child. At first he seems so subtle, so gracious — 
even that sea-monkey Harper was partially enslaved 
by his courtesy, his distinction. But it does not con- 
tinue, he is only a mediocre theatrician. " Montplessis 
threw away his cigar with the dignity of a conqueror 
and began to stalk the saloon with his hands in his 
pockets. A strange light in his eyes contrasted quaintly 
with his dashing moustache-tips and the piquant curl of 
his lips. 

' * But, on the contrary, I am a master-theatrician, it is 
my nature. You wonder at my gasconades, you think 
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them false, ridiculous, is it not! But consider, my 
friend — the extravagant, the ridiculous — ^has not man- 
kind been swayed by these ever since Lucifer, the first 
great humanist of antiquity, masqueraded in the Gar- 
den of Eden under the trivial disguise of a rattlesnake t 
The distinction between the sublime and the ridiculous 
is an abstraction of the savants, it has no place in the 
order of the world. Thus the pomps of the Church are 
merely a refinement of the mumbo-jumbo of the Afri- 
can magician. As the greatest men — ^Mohammed, Hilder- 
brand. Napoleon — ^have conquered the souls of the sim- 
ple, so also must Montplessis. To the simple all things 
are sublime, to the subtle nothing — except while they 
are playing the theatrician. This afternoon I made the 
discovery of my lifetime. It was only a few hours since, 
while I debated how I might hoodwink that confounded 
sentinel in the harbour. I discovered that I have a pur- 
pose to fulfill before my life goes out, a purpose that I 
cannot yet foresee. Ah well, it is as I have said. Tor- 
riaca must be the last of my adventures — and it must 
succeed.'' 

He stopped and bowed obeisantly to his own reflection 
as it made its appearance in a side-glass. Courtland was 
fairly beaming now, though secretly persuaded that he 
ought to be flying at the Frenchman's throat. There he 
pranced again, his friend of other days, the wildest of 
philosophers, the comic tragedian, the hopelessly im- 
penetrable, incomparable. Amaury de Montplessis! 
An extravagant harlequinade involving a reck- 
less jump into strange waters, a paroxysm of 
laughter, then volumes of anthropology and meta- 
physics by way of justifying these antics — and, 
as a final flourish, this platitude about a higher 
purpose! Meanwhile, the middle distance was heavy 
with the ugly realities of Torriaca, the memory of 
horrors in the forests. Renny tried to conceive the 
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Frenchman invalved in his own pitiful tangle, but the 
effort was fruitless. Instead, his eye went back to 
Pauline in the background, lying on her sofa, smiling, 
accommodating, but ultimately inscrutable. 

An abrupt tattoo on the door announced the arrival of 
a sparkling haphazard-looking sailor-fellow, who sa- 
luted Montplessis and asked about further orders. 
Montplessis waved a hand towards his old associate. 
*' The Earl of Saint-Lewyns — Commander 'Flaherty 
Toone, of the Torriacan Naval Insurgents.'' The Irish- 
man sat down, and Courtland grasped the opportunity 
of retiring for the night. He was exhausted, over- 
wrought, and still half dazed by the heavy blow on his 
head. He had not understood more than a fraction of 
the evening's happenings, but he was too indifferent to 
worry about filling up the gaps. 

On his way to the cabin, however, he mounted the 
stairway for a final glimpse of San Felipe. 

Every trace of the evening's fracas had been cleared 
from the deck. A Torriacan sentry, pacing amidships, 
was the one perceptible symbol of Montplessis' occupa- 
tion of the White Atlantis. The moon hung over the 
scene, a phantom of the ended day, the blanket, the 
most irrevocable day in his experience. Twenty hours 
ago he had watched it gather above the mountains while 
she stood beside him, sobbing, with her head against a 
tree. Now everything that he asked of life and every- 
thing that mattered in the expanse of human existence 
lay hidden behind that thin shadow-streak which 
stretched across the eastern horizon. 

Twenty hours! — and that daybreak situation had 
changed unfathomably. What changes must a year 
bring forth, a year of ever-fluctuating hazards and com- 
binations, in which the one constant factor was his own 
undying devotion to that hour ! He shook his head, and 
the tiny spark of San Christobal winked back at him. 
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Things went like tliat — a burning succession of nights 
and days, a i)as8ionate f orgetfulness, touching the very 
deeps of a man until the flux of life reasserted its inex- 
orable impatience and passed on. Flora de Vincey — 
Miriam Rooke — Torriaca — Serafina — San Felipe and 
Berenice. . . . Each had once been so real, so lasting, so 
all-confusing. And each had passed so utterly-sunless 
it were the last. 

And now incalculable fiasco had engulfed hinL Its 
anti-climax strutted about him in the piteous shape of 
this little sentry with a musket who patrolled the main- 
deck in rags. That single artistic gleam across his na- 
ture shrank away from it. Tragedy itself might have 
been a more harmonious rounding to his disaster than 
this bombastic tragi-comedy with its sinister Torriacan 
background. But perfect tragedy is a thing for fictions 
and day dreams. This was reality. He had played out 
his game of hazard, and here were his winnings. 

As sunrise to a star. 
The dream that never can come true 
Transcends the things that are. 

He had read these lines in an American magazine a 
number of years ago. To-night they came back to him 
besettingly as he watched beside the rail until the light- 
house-spark went out and San Felipe had ceased to cloud 
the horizon. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE PASSENGER ON THE " ALEXIS " 

IN his heart of hearts Pacifico Morales was no thea- 
trieian. Montplessis had misjudged him, quite in- 
evitably, judging all things in terms of himself and his 
personal proclivities. It was all so simple, if only you 
followed Montplessis. The rest of humanity were either 
his second selves or non-selves, copies or contrasts. And 
Morales was a bad copy, a thoroughly inferior theatri- 
cian. 

In his heart of hearts, Pacifico was a lover and an 
anchorite. He lacked the essential property of the the- 
atrician, he never postulated an audience. Or rather, 
he was his own audience, exhibiting and justifying his 
deeds and his attitudes to himself. His public bearing 
was not designed, as Montplessis certainly thought, for 
dramatic effect, but rather for the sake of an intimate 
personal enjoyment. It delighted him, and lifted him in 
thought and soul above the dubious and disastrous facts 
of his existence. '* Our hands have wrought unworthy 
things, but our hearts remain consecrated and pure." 

His vaunted fatalism formed the remaining half of his 
disposition. Partly, it came from a misreading of 
Schopenhauer (or rather, of selections from that au- 
thor indifferently rendered into Castilian). But its 
depths were in the life-blood of his family-stock. A 
Spaniard or a Creole is naturally acquiescent at heart, 
and he often finds it hard to do without superstition. His 
motherland remained for centuries the battleground of 
two contending fanaticisms, and the victorious Inquisi- 
tion has left its seal upon his soul, it may be, for ever. 

282 
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But Pacifico was more than a Creole, he was a person- 
ality. In Francisco, his father, Catholicism had given 
place to the mystic passion for liberty, but for Pacifico, 
the philosophical alumnus of an American state uni- 
versity, nothing remained in free Havannah save that 
theoretic determinism which calmed his hours of self- 
reproach. When his friends derided his absence of per- 
sonal valour he consoled himself with the thought that 
he was bowing to Necessity. But at heart he remained 
an idealist, a romanticist. 

It was fate, he told himself, which had thrown him 
into contact with this generous caballero, senor Vander- 
beer. (Morales loved that word '* caballero '* and de- 
plored its colloquial obsolescence in most of the tongues 
of modem Europe.) And it was fate that was steering 
him across the Atlantic to the lady who wa^ his star. 

The little interinsular steamer moved ponderously 
with a quaint intestinal quimmer which Morales never 
observed. How should he have attention now for any- 
thing save for those objects which s3rmboli2ed his pas- 
sion, his hope, and his dread t The night sank almost 
unnoticed by him until he suddenly remarked the glit- 
tering worlds above his head. Afterwards he watched 
them for hours steering helmlessly yet inevitably 
through the sea of seas that is the sky. Ah, was he not 
as truly a grain of dust in the sway of an inscrutable 
gravitation as those bright, unswerving particles of a 
universe! 

All night he kept his vigil, tortured by the conflict of 
hope and despair. When the sun came up they were 
still far out in mid- Atlantic, and all the morning went 
by without a glimpse of his promised island. Already 
sixty hours had elapsed since the Benita steamed out of 
the Harbour of the Sun. 

Then, all at once, a silver streak flooded the dark pur- 
ple rim away to the northward. The silver changed to 
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torrid brown as it expanded into the profile of a moun- 
tain-sammit rising out of the sea. 

" Gran Canaria," a sea-voice distantly informed him. 

He leant against the rail and wrestled with his emo- 
tions. The cigar went out between his fingers, his teeth 
bit bloodily into his lips. The island swam in a mist, a 
cloud of mountain-slopes and ravines and masses of 
greenery, that grew every moment less distinct. 

When at last the little dteamer drew up by the 
'* muelle " his eyes were hazy with tears, and it was with 
difficulty and some danger that he descended into the 
harbour of La Luz. 

Down the long, straight route to Las Palmas he stag- 
gered, pale and bent and dazzled by excitements. Once 
or twice an electric-car sang past him invitingly, but 
weary and sleepless as he was, he dared not cease moving. 
Every instant brought him nearer to the dainty streets, 
the prim red cathedral, and the green banana-groves of 
the city where the great Columbus died. His tears 
dried slowly and his agony hardened into surrender as 
the final certainty of his tragedy came home to him. 
Along the Triana he struggled, unconsciously recogniz- 
ing his whereabouts, a tragic little Columbus himself. 
Suspense had yielded to revulsion — a clutching at the 
dwindling margin of uncertainty, his last flying mo- 
ments of desperate hope. 

At length he found himself less than a hundred paces 
from the little familiar hotel in the Calle de Muro, their 
appointed rendezvous — the tryst-place pledged between 
them on that awful night in Chabrez, when they clung 
together in tears while the streets roared and rang with 
revolution, knowing that in all human chance this part- 
ing must be for ever. He could make out the well- 
known portico which he had entered so often during his 
refuge half a dozen years ago. Once a grateful asylum 
in his wander-years, it gaped before him now as he 
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approached it like the gate of an inferno. He passed 
it by with half-averted eyes, catching a rapid glimpse 
of the grey-haired porter, its man-of-all work. So Jose 
still lingered here — and would no doubt remember him. 
Had he not poured into that withered hand his last few 
pesetas on that morning when he fled the hotel and left 
his account unsettled! How strange that Jose should 
still be here. . . . And yet it was not so many years ago. 

Some fifty yards beyond he halted again. For Dios, 
this was playing with fear, encouraging it. Every sec- 
ond made his ordeal more unbearable. He glanced 
madly and despairingly over the laughing, sunlit street. 
On the opposite side three men were sitting round a 
table under soft straw hats, drinking wine and talking 
interminably. He saw their white teeth flash, and it 
seemed to him that they must sit there and swallow 
their wine for ever. An ironmonger was standing in his 
doorway conversing with a man in a yellow suit. An 
English clergyman with a kodak was staring at every- 
thing. 

He passed the portico again with an added, ridiculous 
apprehension that he would instantly be dragged inside 
and confronted with his six-year-old account. Then he 
turned with an impulse of bravery — and passed it again. 
He could not stop in front of it, he could not tear his 
body from its neighbourhood. He would pass the whole 
of his lifetime moving backwards and forwards like a 
sentry while the three men drank their wine and gesticu- 
lated for ever. 

With an inward cry he hurried himself up a side- 
street, passing a familiar Monte de Pietad where in the 
olden days he had mortgaged his watch and tried to dis- 
pose of a cigar-holder. He made the knight's move 
round a couple of comers, leant against a blank wall 
and tapped his forehead with his forefinger. Sacred 
mother, this was madness! She was waiting for him. 
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He lit a Pablo Martesa and sucked in its perfume. A 
few minutes later he was back in the Calle de Muro again. 

The man in the yellow suit had gone about his own 
affairs, the clergyman was clicking his camera at the 
hotel. But the wineshop politicians were still harangu- 
ing one another round their table. Morales, desperate 
and perspiring, rushed blindly into the portico and up 
to Jose, plucking him furiously by the shoulders. The 
old fellow turned in terror, gaping at his assailant with 
the fascinated eyes of a clairvoyant. 

** Quick — Jose — tell me. Dona Cristina Boyera — ^is 
she here — ^in this hotel! " 

The veteran crawled towards an open visitor's book 
and shook his enormous head. The list of current pa- 
trons was not a lengthy one. 

" NOy senor. La senara no esta aqui." The next in- 
stant he was merely an intermittent detail in a madly 
revolving universe. Morales stumbled into a chair and 
pressed his temple. It was beyond him now to think, to 
feel, or to see. For a long space he was conscious with- 
out sense. 

'' Senor Pereyra — senor Madero y su mujer — 
senora Frischmann y sv^ hijos — senara Morales " 

Some flashes of thought are blinding, almost, in their 
directness. In half a second the tortured Creole was 
out of his chair and embracing the old servant with both 
arms. Of course it was magnificently clear . . . Zamo- 
retas ... A woman's inspiration in calamity! Pacific© 
was in tears, but the Pablo Martesa still faithfully ad- 
hered to his nether lip. 

' * She is my wife, ' ' he shouted, enraptured. ' ' Where 
is she! Take me at once." 

Senora Morales was in Number 17. How many years 
must have passed since the senor had stayed in this 
hotel? Ah, Jose would never forget his face in a hun- 
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dred lifetimes. The senora's room was the second in the 
corridor. 

And a few minutes later Pacifieo had entered, and the 
little faded woman in black, who looked so much sadder 
and older than himself, was weeping and laughing and 
all but singing in his arms. Was he not her valiant man, 
her intrepid deliverer? And here, after their tragedy, 
at last was peace. 

Sin embargo, it was a simple tale to tell. Pacifieo 's 
nuncio had found her the very day before the Alexis 
left for Europe. And a few hours later came that mad- 
man with the cringing dog, his secretary — ^that Indiano. 
She had clung to her cabin throughout the voyage, 
feigning exhaustion, listening incessantly. At La Luz 
she had escaped him in the harbour, and ever since she 
had crouched in this room awaiting her delivery. But 
it was all over now. Yesterday morning Zamoretas had 
left — for San Felipe. What a great salvation for both 
of them ! 

He pulled out a faded flower, the crimson flower of 
San Felipe, which he sought and found on the morning 
of his departure, nearly missing his passage through his 
eagerness. He placed it in her breast, and asked many 
questions. Ay, she had money, almost a fortune; they 
could be happy now. 

'* Yes, in Havannah, my birthplace. I will be a phy- 
sician, who knows, I may rise to be the greatest in the 
papital? And at last you will see the statue of my 
father, who gave his life for the Republic. Cristina! '' 

The little faded faced woman was still weeping softly, 
and in the corridor Jose's ears were tingling with curi- 
osity. 

Since that day Morales has found prosperity and 
quiescence. To-day his cigar-i^tore in Havannah is fa- 
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mons. It has come to be a favourite resort of Americanos 
and a temple of Positivism. I have heard that zealous 
priests avert their faces from it, or pass it on the oppo- 
site side of the road. 

To-day don Pacifico sits in an easy-chair and smokes 
too many of his own cigars. Dona Cristina, still more 
faded, yet no less devoted, presides over the little pro- 
vince of their intimate affairs. As yet their little family 
belongs to this homely region. But soon, thinks don 
Pacifico, they will emerge. Pedrito will be a sculptor, 
Manuelito is designed for the profession of arms, and 
Isabella will be wedded to a philosopher. But all this 
is fifteen years hence, so there is stiU time to sleep 
upon it. 

The habaneros will inform you that don Pacifico is a 
widely-travelled man. He is almost half a Yankee, he 
knows Central America, he has crossed the Atlantic, and 
met his wife at Las Palmas. He has aldo studied medi- 
cine and metaphysics. (There are tiers of physic-bottles 
under his counter.) The habaneros have not heard of 
Torriaca or his education experiments, or a tithe of all 
his vicissitudes. But what matters it, was his father not 
one of the liberators of the Republic? 

But sometimes when Pacifico at evening sits smoking 
in the public Prado his eyes will wander skyward for 
an instant, and, silently, he will ask himself whether he 
has really achieved his destiny. 
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La triste experience 
Nous apporte la cendre — et n'6teiiit pas le feu. 

MussET, Lettre d Lamartine. 



CHAPTER XX 

MORNINO ON THE ATLANTIC 

** And yet I began these Memoirs as a crazy Utopian. 

XX. . ." Nearly an hour had slipped past un- 
heeded since Montplessis wrote this sentence. The ink 
had long ago dried and the White Atlantis must have 
covered more than a dozen nautical miles. But Mont- 
plessis had scarcely moved an inch from his posture of 
rapt inattention, with his keen grey eyes fixed absently 
upon the fulgorous sheet of sunshine that followed in 
their wake. The thick glass walls of Peter Borkheim's 
turret showed an uninterrupted vista of encircling 
Atlantic. 

'* And yet I commenced these Memoirs as a crazy 
Utopian." 

The fingers twitched at last, the pen stole back again 
to the tempting sheet of foolscap, and another sentence 
shaped itself underneath. 

''And perhaps as a sane Utopian I shall finish 
them.'' 

He was weary of himself — there was his secret. And 
he knew that he was not alone in this eccentricity. 
Schopenhauer and the Chinese philosophers, for ex- 
ample. Had they not taught that the ' ' ego, ' ' the ' ' tao ' ' 
was the greatest of nuisances, that the ultimate escape 
from personality was the highest hope of men? And 
then that whole tremendous cycle of Avatars and 
Upanishads (though he was not quite clear what these 
unwieldy names denoted, or how they were related to 
one another). Montplessis had eschewed such teachings 
and courted the contrary tradition of self-expansion. 
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But at thirty-three a man begins to stumble over his 
life's mistakes. 

And Montplessis closed his eyes and nodded approv- 
ingly at a mental image of the seated Buddha. '' You 
may have been right, monsieur Gautama," he admitted. 
** I perceive that you are not such an imbecile as you 
look. . . . 

' ' I also desire Nirvana, though it may not be for the 
present." To a Frenchman by birth, the most accessi- 
ble Nirvana was presumably the Chamber of Deputies. 
One might emerge from it an ** ancien ministre " — 
surely the most effective of all escapes from personality! 
But there was first of all Torriaca to be finished with. 
Before discarding his personality he must make sure 
of a competent annuity. 

And perhaps it would not be necessary to discard it 
at all. 

In any case, he was in no mood for the labour of auto- 
biography. The spaces of the sea seduced his attentive- 
ness, the thrill of recent achievement was too hot for him. 
Ah, well — the achievement was one that might justify 
self -commendation. Was it not, after all, a magnificent 
impossibility accomplished? — and Montplessis had so 
often accomplished impossibilities that he might be par- 
doned for forgetting that he had still more often failed 
to accomplish possibilities. Certain things, no doubt, 
had worked in his favour from the outstart. First, the 
very fact of its utter impossibility. Then there was the 
accident of Toone, his incomparable fellow-conspirator, 
with his gallant enthusiasm and his boundless influence 
over the crew. And thirdly, of course, there was the 
crew itself. It was here that his goddess-protectress 
had dealt him his grandest opportunity — a private pleas- 
ure-yacht manned by the refuse of the sea-board, the 
whole world's sea-board, men so simple as to swallow 
the wildest Eldorado and desperate enough to follow 
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this Irishman to the Devil. Van Loot, that gaping im- 
becile with his bulbous nose was an epitome of them. 
Yet who was responsible for this rabble but monsieur 
Potts, the mate? Toone was witness that in the past it 
had been otherwi^. Their first trip with Sir Oliver in 
the Mediterranean under Captain Arlott's command 
had been paradise afloat. Then Potts makes his appear- 
ance, with his drunken brutality, his tyranny and, voUd, 
it is finished ; within six months there is scarcely a sur- 
vivor of the original ship's company aboard. None but 
the sorriest outcasts of the sea would submit to such a 
monster. A monster, indeed — ^but nevertheless a man, 
a hero in action. It had taken a score of seamen to make 
a prisoner of him. But Mr. Potts, like a tiny Napoleon, 
had been too excessive, he had surrounded himself with 
cravens who dreaded and detested him. He did not 
know what a gang of cravens hot for vengeance might 
accomplish when directed by a man of resolution. . . . 
Other things, of course, had greatly assisted. Most of 
all this mysterious mission of Reynolds to Africa, with- 
out which nothing might have been achieved. But what 
was the meaning of it? What had Reynolds been after 
all this while in San Felipe? Why had he failed to 
appear that morning in the Alameda? 

Presently it came back to him that there was another 
prisoner aboard who might be able to answer some of 
these queries. He pressed down his helmet and looked 
through the glass wall at the sun. The devil, it must be 
ten o'clock, it was high time to set about inquiries. He 
banked up his Memoirs and placed them in the drawer 
of the writing-table — ^that same drawer which had for- 
merly hidden the manuscript of Peter Borkheim's Diary 
of a Nympholept. Then he stretched his members, lit 
a pleasant cigar, and descended into the freshness, the 
open sunlight. 

He walked towards the line of luxurious deck-cabins 
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on the starboard side, adjoining the upper-saloon. A 
slow, half-hearted foot beat was approaching round a 
corner. Montplessis shook his head a little sorrowfully. 
Something was clearly amiss with Eeynolds. The skull 
showed just a little too insistently at the temples, through 
the cheeks. He must have suffered — ^assuredly he had a 
secret. 

** Good morning, my dear friend. I had expected 
you to breakfast with us. But you are preoccupied." 

Reynolds answered very slowly, biting at his syl- 
lables. 

** You're right, Montplessis. I'm wondering, wonder- 
ing — ^how long you mean to keep up this flamboyant 
tomfoolery." 

Montplessis folded his arms. ** I have told you my 
friend, that this will be the last of my amours with the 
Qoddess of Hazard — a divinity not entirely unknown 
to yourself." 

** Well, it's about time, that's all. You're about ten 
years older than I am. But I don't suppose for one in- 
stant that it will be the last. If you only live long 
enough to be fired out of Torriaca a second time, in less 
than a year you'll be off on some wild-cat chase at the 
opposite end of the earth — dethroning the Shah or pro- 
claiming yourself the Mahdi or the Khalifa come to life 
again. I can't make out how you don't get utterly sick 
of it." 

* ' Morbleu, it will be time to be sick when I have suc- 
ceeded. But, of course, I understand. We are children 
who have grown to manhood and still desire to play at 
Redskins and bagatelles, while our solid neighbours im- 
merse themselves in commerce — is it not? Ah well — 
who are the fools? Ourselves or our neighbours? " 

Courtland was leaning against the wall of one of the 
cabins, staring wearily out to sea. ** Talk, talk, talk," 
he muttered. ** None so wise as yourself, of course. 
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Tinsel Eepublics — ^ten-franc Dictators — ^to borrow your 
own words/' 

** My friend, I insist, it is we that are adults, our 
neighbours that are infants. We are uncommon, bizarre, 
inhuman, if you will, because we have lived apart, with 
ourselves, because we have acquired a personality. The 
masses of humanity are blurred and congealed. I will 
use a daring metaphor, I will be Nietzschean — ^their 
souls have no faces. Who knows if the day is not ap- 
proaching when the world shall have need of us? Here, 
my friend, is the latest paragraph from Europe.'' 

He pulled out and flourished a crumpled copy of the 
Diario de Notidas de S. Felipe, which he had abstracted 
from a cafe. There was a cablegram announcing the 
mission of the German gunboat PantJier and the excite- 
ment prevailing in several European capitals. 

*' You understand? — this may be War — a war of all 
the peoples, a war of the world. In a fortnight's time 
two million Teutons marching on the Meuse, a great 
armada descending on the Firth of Forth. In a couple 
of years, civilization convulsed, in ruins. There may be 
blind, infuriated upheavals, destruction, annihilation. 
I see it all, because I have long foreseen it." 

** Aren't we drifting rather wide of Torriaca? " 

** By no mean^, since Torriaca is a necessary stage of 
our rehabilitation. Do you not see why we owe it to the 
world to rehabilitate ourselves? " 

Courtland shrugged his shoulders. What was the use 
of discussing things seriously with this mystical buf- 
foon? Montplessis relapsing into French, became fluent 
and symbolical. 

'' Par exemple, conceive ourselves transported in a 
flying-machine from the deck of this yacht and set down 
abruptly in the heart of great Paris, or London, or New 
York, or where you will. Is it not certain that the citi- 
zens would be greatly surprised? They would regard us 
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with distrust and amazement, even if they had not ob- 
served the singular manner of our arrival. But, tell me, 
where would be the true diflference, the barrier between 
ourselves and our neighbours? — or, rather, do not tell 
me since I know what you would say. You would ob- 
scure that difference with words borrowed partially 
from my own vocabulary. You would talk about exiles 
and Outlanders and the chase of the horizon — ^words 
with a half -meaning, is it not? But there exists another 
answer, a clearer interpretation. It is a difference in 
the conception of reality. To them the nineteenth cen- 
tury is eternity. To us its most solid realities are false 
and transitory, the dreams of the counting-house. Our 
eyes are clearer, our souls are stronger. For them the 
fall of Royera, our flight and Zamoretas, and this cap- 
ture of the White Atlantis are merely preposterous ad- 
ventures in an extravagant novel-of-the-people. But, 
nevertheless, the resulting fall of mahogany prices in 
several European Bourses was a poignant reality, has 
it not invaded the lives of thousands of business-men f 
Paris, London — these are real. Torriaca is a fiction. 
La reolite — c'est I'homme d'affaires. Vaild la canc&p- 
tion civUisee! 

** And now that conception is trembling. . . . Lis- 
ten " 

Whereat the cabin-door behind them opened, and 
Cadwyn stepped into the scene. 

Not the familiar Cadwyn, however, but a striking 
apparition whose guise was as unexpected as his presence 
itself. The incorrigible London dilettante was tricked 
out in a blue-and-white yachting-suit, which lent an in- 
congruous naval-officer tilt to his personality. But — 
what was worse — the decadence of his youth had revived 
in two alarming particulars. He was puffing a death's- 
head pipe carved in African ivory, and beneath his open 
jacket he wore a broad, symbolic yellow sash. 
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** You must pardon my intrusion," he apologized. 
*^ This seems to be a most interesting discussion. I 
could not help overhearing it while I was completing my 
toilette in the cabin.'' 

Montplefisis turned about with a polite inclination, 
but Courtland was unable to find a word of reply. 

** You are probably surprised to see me at all," went 
on the apparition. * * As it happens, it was an eleventh- 
hour decision. Mars suggested it at tea, and he seemed 
so uncommonly anxious to dee the last of me that I ac- 
cepted at once. To be candid, I had been having a little 
too much Trimalchio myself. I arrived last night after 
dark and discovered you asleep in your cabin. I as- 
sume that you and this other gentlemiin have no pro- 
found distaste for my society." 

Renny turned- a bitter side-glance towards Mont- 
plessis. ^* I take it, you're feeling infernally sorry by 
this time," he said. 

'* By no means," answered the Londoner. ** Though 
usually a bad sailor, on this occasion I have escaped the 
ordeal by administering myself a sleeping-draught the 
moment I stepped aboard. This is my first awakening. 
I almost think I could face a substantial breakfast." 

*' Heavens alive, do you mean to tell me that you 
missed all that hullabaloo last night? " 

** Hullabaloo? What has happened? " was the inno- 
cent answer. Cadwyn had moved his amicable smile 
towards the Frenchman, who was leaning with folded 
arms against the rail. 

** Oh, he's the Emperor of the Blue Moon," answered 
Courtland contemptuously. ** If you want an ofGicial 
explanation of this tomfoolery, you had better go to 
him." 

** But that was precisely my own intention," Mont- 
plessis protested, with a swerve. ** I did not disturb 
Mr. Cadwyn last night on purpose. I know that sleep 
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is the most cherished ^f t of the immortals, especially at 
the beginning of a sea-voyage. I understand that Mr. 
Cadwyn is a friend of Sir Oliver Mars, the late pro- 
prietor of this yacht. I am General de Montplessis, the 
present occupant. I am under the deplorable duty of 
informing Mr. Cadwyn that he is a prisoner." 

Cadwyn betrayed about as much surprise at this inti- 
mation as if it had related to religion or the weather- 
prospects. He went on sucking his pipe with a placid 
appreciation, and his tired eyes lit up with a suspicion 
of amusement. 

'* A prisoner? " he echoed casually. ** Bather a novel 
experience, I fear. I 'm not quite sure that I possess the 
essential qualifications. I shall have to crave the indul- 
gence accorded to an amateur." 

Montplessis favoured this remarkable Englishman with 
an engaging bow intended to convey his reassurances. 
** My dear sir," he replied, '* your part will be a simple 
one. You must distinctly understand that I am a man 
of the sword, an upheavalist, a destructionist. I am 
Robespierre with a smile and without the cap of liberty. 
But it will be impossible for you to meddle with my 
intentions. We shall touch no land before Quimbo and 
I have already destroyed the wireless. My yacht is 
therefore at your disposal. You have access to my books, 
my cigars, and the delicacies of my table, provided that 
you abstain from courting my mistress and avoid all 
personal contact with Mr. Potts." 

There was an interval while the Cadwyn point of view 
adjusted itself silently to this unprecedented situation. 

'* Very well," he concluded, ** I must accept your 
terms unreservedly. I am a passionate reader of books, 
even though I deplore the parochial tendencies of the 
novel of to-day. As to cigars, I'm afraid I have an 
eccentric preference for the pipe. For the rest — ^well, 
I think IVe survived the passions of youth, and I'm 
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scarcely ripe for the romantieism of old age. Lastly, I 
haven't the slightest thirst for the society of Mr. Potts. 
Mr. Potts is one of those people who make me thankful 
that I Ve never had to live in Texas or the Middle Ages, 
or travel in a third-class smoking-carriage.'' 

Hereat Eenny suddenly evinced an interest in the 
situation. He had a personal concern in the fate of 
Oliver which it was still within his power to execute. 
It might, indeed, transpire that the present state of the 
kaleidoscope was exceedingly fortuitous. The whole 
business of Sir Oliver's paper-complication might have 
been immensely simplified by the happenings of last 
night. With a curt apology to the prisoner he led 
Montplessis aft a little and briefly demanded where the 
American was to be found. 

The Frenchman smiled intelligently. *' Well, my 
friend. Have you given me reason to entrust you in 
his company? " 

Courttand hastily explained the authentic reason of 
his mission on the White Atlantis. Montplessis listened 
with eager, dilating eyes that tightened suddenly as he 
comprehended. Evidently the secret history of the 
financier diverted him profoundly. 

** There is a further proof of my argument," he inter- 
jected. Civilization knows Sir Mars as a stout philan- 
thropist playing with gold-dust across the ocean, is it 
not? Mr. Potts belongs exclusively to our own fabulous 
world of realities. At this moment he is locked up in 
the storage with two metres of grappling iron attached 
to his ankle. To-morrow we release him from confine- 
ment and make him scrub the decks and clean out the 
cuisine. That was our promise to the crew, we must 
observe the terms of our alliance. If you desire an 
interview, pray ask Commander Toone to conduct you. 
Now pardon me, I resume my discussion with our pris- 



oner." 
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And the discussion proceeded for nearly an hour, 
while Cadwyn took breaWast and Montplessis plied him 
with careful leading questions. Making the most of the 
Londoner's cheerful want of reticence, he was able to 
assure himself of many things which had heretofore dis- 
turbed his curiosity. 

Meanwhile, the principal object of his inquiries was 
pursuing another set of investigations on his own. He 
had ransacked the cabin lately occupied by the ex-mate, 
unearthed a surprising number of ill-assorted articles, 
but discovered no trace of the compromising letters. 
There were several gallons of fiery American brandy 
and huge chunks of foul tobacco-plug. There was a 
cosmopolitan collection of *' indecent " photographs, 
some rare sea-ferns and a Baptist Testament. These 
things appeared to denote a many-sided intelligence. 
There were a great number of drawings, too, presumably 
examples of Mr. Potts' own creative talent. Mr. Potts 
was evidently an artist of the advanced Futurist school. 
Messieurs Matisse and Archipenko and their fashionable 
confreres might have appreciated his bold abstractions, 
his contemptuous rejection of non-essentials, his auda- 
cious defiance of the Academies. But nowhere was there 
the smallest scrap of manuscript written in Dutch. 
Clearly the artist-mate had not risked his chances by 
leaving his most valued tools unguarded in the cabin. 
It was possible, of course, that he had deposited them 
somewhere far distant in a bank. But this was scarcely 
an expedient that would recommend itself to a bom ad- 
venturer, and least of all to a sailor. Courtland found 
the boatswain and asked to be conducted to the ex-mate. 
The Irishman obeyed with a cheery grace and led him 
through a labyrinth of storage, prodigious in area, halt- 
ing at last outside a little padlocked cell. 

Inside, the place was thick with gloom and uncomf orta- 
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bly warm. Mr. Potts was sitting on a wooden box in the 
background, the long strip of chain attaching his ankle 
to the wall. He scarcely moved a muscle as Courtland 
stepped into the compartment carrying a loaded revolver 
and feeling at heart like an understudy pitchforked by 
accident into a bombastic popular tragedy. 

** Good morning, Mr. Potts," he cried, saluting. 

** Good morning, who the hell are you? '' came the 
answer. 

*' I'm here for a little chat. You know me — Saint- 
Lewyns." 

'* Oh, sure. See youVe changed your circus-rags, Mr. 
Saint-Lewyns.'' 

*' So I have, Mr. Potts. But that's not the point, ex- 
actly." 

The mate peered hard at him for half a minute 
through his little cunning eyes. ** You're right, it 
isn't," he agreed. ** I reckon we're no longer on the 
same tack, Mr. Bloody Saint-Lewyns. " 

** You're mistaken, Mr. Potts, I can assure you. I'm 
not here on behalf of General de Montplessis. I'm 
speaking for Sir Oliver Mars." 

** Oh, sure, you are. Say, do you take me for a candy- 
sucking schoolgirl? " 

** Cut that. Look here. Potts, I'm serious." Eenny 
emphasized the existence of his revolver. 

** Well, you needn't keep flashing that toy at me, Mr. 
Saint-Lewyns. That's not going to make me shift an 
eyelash. I reckon I've figured you out pretty tidy, Mr. 
Saint-Lewyns. You're a four-flusher. You want to 
steer two courses at the same time, which don't amount 
to much with Elias Potts. ' ' 

* * Cut that, I say. I 'm here to present a demand, and 
I'm giving you six minutes to meet it. If you don't 
I've got everybody's permission to settle your accounts 
for good," 
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" And that's your British idea of sport — shooting lead 
into a that's chained! " 

*' We're not talking of sport. It's a case of dealing 
with a reptile." 

* * Reptile ! Gee ! How long have you rented rooms on 
Hallelujah Comer t " 

" No time for speeches, Mr. Potts. You've got some 
writing-matter up your sleeve which I'm under contract 
to return to Sir Oliver Mars. You 11 have six minutes 
to do it, and not a second more. Is that clear to youf " 

Courtland took out a little silver watch which had 
turned up unexpectedly in Dr. Treece's waistcoat and 
hung it on a chance nail in the wall. Then he faced 
round with his revolver cocked, and he was not half a 
second too soon. He saw in a trice why Sir Oliver Mars 
had shied at presenting the demand in person. 

This six minutes' interval was nothing excessive. 
Benny had confronted the mate with a dilemma which 
could scarcely be resolved in thirty seconds. These 
precious scripts might conceivably mean as much to him 
as Sir Oliver's loaded conscience apprehended, but he 
need not be prepared to give his life for them. If he 
yielded them up there was always the sporting chance of 
getting hold of them again, whereas a shot through the 
brain meant final checkmate. Mr. Potts reviewed the 
problem for three minutes in silence and arrived at the 
selfsame conclusion. 

*' Well, see here," he said of a sudden. '* These God- 
damned papers ain't in my own possession." 

** It makes no difference. You've only got three 
minutes." 

*' Well, say, do you expect a guy to carry them about 
hitched up to his braces' buttons? Give me a black- 
lead and a sheet of paper. I'll put you wise to 

where you can find 'em. I'm cornered some. A 

can't keep looking aU ways at once for ever." 
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Courtland passed over the scribbling materials, alert 
for stratagems. But Mr. Potts had no more fight in him 
that morning. He had yielded to the one conclusive 
form of the argumentum ad hominem, 

* * See here, you can give this screed to Seaman Dum- 
ford," he concluded. Renny took it and read the fol- 
lowing words in block letters: 

'* HAND OUT JUNK TO MR. SALVATION WILLY 
ST. LUINS ON DEMAND POTTS.'' 

'* Who's this Dumford? " he asked suspiciously. 

** Only man aboard I'd trust my — — life with. 
Gen 'rally known as the Digger on this gunboat." 

** All right — only please understand that, if this turns 
out to be a trick, your life won't be safe with Seaman 
Dumford or any other seaman." 

Mr. Potts sat back on his box with a non-committal 
expression. Not a trace of anger or regret was active 
in his features. There was only the hint of sturdy in- 
difference to the powers which had temporarily over- 
mastered his sagacity. 

** Have you ever heard of Samson — in Holy Scrip- 
ture? " he growled as Courtland 's hand was on the door. 
It seemed a queer sort of question, irrelevant to their 
situation. 

** That's me," he concluded, giving an 6xtra twitch to 
his sly curling mouth and winking his perfidious slit of 
an eye. Courtland decided that the interview was over, 
and left him alone to plot against his luck. 

Seaman Durnford proved, of course, to be the burly, 
half-witted hunchback whom Marg had pointed out to 
him the day before. He took up his stand in the middle 
of Courtland 's cabin staring aimlessly at the air, a mons- 
trous mixture of Bamaby Budge and the hunchback of 
Notre-Dame. But the sight of Potts' hand-writing 
seemed to awaken some sense in him. He mumbled 
some words and vanished, his fingers still tugging re- 
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spectf ully at his forehead-fringe, his feet sagging noisily 
after him. But a few minutes later he was back again 
with a big yellow envelope. Courtland opened it and 
spread out the papers on his table. They were certainly 
written in Dutch, and one appeared to be some sort of 
official document ending with a stamp. Before the fel- 
low left he asked him where he had kept the stuff, but 
the only answer was an eerie, expressionless grin. It 
was hard to say whether idiocy or cunning were at the 
root of his deportment. 

As soon as he was alone again he plunged into a be- 
wildered- study of the documents. He had once applied 
himself to German after a fashion with a holiday tutor 
in Devonshire, and his recollection of that tongue, as- 
sisted by his English, enabled him to make out some- 
thing of the general current. After persistent applica- 
tion he threw himself back in his chair, no longer in the 
least surprised at the importance which Sir Oliver at- 
tached to these pieces of paper. 

They were dated about the middle of the eighties. 
The main document seemed to consist of some kind of 
contract between Oliver Jacob Mars, otherwise B.Z., 
otherwise Hartstein, and Cornelius Maartens, otherwise 
Stelling, representing the aforementioned government 
of the Transvaal. So far as Courtland could decipher, 
Mars had been apprehended on the familiar charge of 
illegal trafficking in diamonds. But the main portion 
of the treaty contained the terms under which the Gov- 
ernment were prepared to dismiss the charge and re- 
lease the delinquent from custody. The details, of course, 
were considerably beyond Renny's power of translation. 
But it seemed clear that Mars had abjectly pledged him- 
self to supply the Government of the Transvaal with 
secret information at the expense of both the gold and 
diamond interests. In plain language, he had betrayed 
his future prot^gfe, the Uitlanders, 
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There was nothing, of course, to show how far the old 
sinner had adhered to the terms of his contract. Had 
he actually played a double part throughout the storm 
period between 1895 and 1900 1 That was his secret, and 
nothing existed in these papers to throw light upon it. 
One could only guess wildly, and Courtland preferred 
to give it up. But he could not doubt that his tentative 
reading of their content was generally correct. He re- 
called the financier's own words spoken in the study — 
'* There was politics in those letters as well as business.'' 
There were doubtless editors in London who would pay 
liberally for the possession of this chapter of secret 
history. 

He replaced the chapter in its envelope and set about 
removing his stock to other quarters. The damage to 
his lock was incurable, and he had already identified the 
deck cabin inhabited by Berenice on the outward voy- 
age. There a quarter of an hour later he turned the 
key on himself and stretched out on the bed to muse in 
solitude. 

It was chiefiy the memory of Potts that pervaded his 
tobacco-smoke. There was something big about the fel- 
low, he decided. Worth at least a thousand Marcuses 
or Vanderbeers. . . . And he had his surprises, his 
human reserve of mystery. Besides, there was surely 
a landsmanship about certain of his metaphors which 
suggested another side. And what about that quaint 
jniscellany in his cabin, the ferns, the obscenities, the 
marked Testament, the clumsy sketches with their seamy 
subject-matter? And the attendant imbecile, with his 
great hunched shoulders, his ambient staring eyest It 
was plain that this fellow was uncannily dominated by 
the mate. His custody of the sacred documents was 
conclusive, and there was danger in the fact. But what 
did that signify! Danger was merely a question of to- 
morrow, and the far future alone concerned him now. 
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Life was becoming a crazy affair of theatricals and 
fire-arms, with Montplessis disporting himself in the 
foreground, like a conqueror in cap-and-bells, and the 
gruesome actualities of Torriaca shaping behind. To 
live aside from all these things and wait — there was no 
other expedient. He was already ceasing to raise the 
arid question: ** How longf " 



CHAPTER XXI 

DISCORD 

THE White Atlantis had plunged into one of those 
inordinate intervals of summer which, to the nor- 
mal course of the season, are as summer itself is to 
spring. Day after day the downpour of heat and light 
persisted, dazzling the soul by its merciless intensity, 
' leaving only the physical senses resiiatant and unpaci- 
fied. The sky had become a furnace of light, flaming 
suddenly into life at daybreak and jdelding reluctantly 
at evening to the colourless peace of night. Even the 
eternal unrest of the ocean seemed oppressed by it. The 
little wavelets that stirred for an instant and sank back 
into apathy and sleep were a token of its dominion, the 
pitiless appeasement of tropical summer in its days and 
nights of excess. 

The hands were growing neglectful and disorganized, 
and it was soon evident that 'Flaherty Toone was 
scarcely the man to jostle them into activity. The sa- 
loon passengers were variously affected. Pauline became 
a fretful, feverish creature, alternately cursing the heat 
and railing at Montplessis, whose triumphal march ap- 
peared to be heading for the infernos. As the sultriness 
increased she discarded her trappings and began to 
appear in surprising deshabilles. On one occasion Mr. 
Cadwyn was mildly startled by her passage across the 
lower saloon in a pair of rose-silk stockings and a Spanish 
necklace. The clash of cultures was getting rather em- 
barrassing. 

Montplessis the Liberator passed his days apart from 
his fellows, swaying from mood to mood, from fantasy 

S07 
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to unrest. He would patrol the afterdeck during the 
hottest hours of the forenoon, intoxicated by the thought 
of this future which he had only to stretch out his will 
to grasp and to realize. Then he would eat too heavy 
a luncheon and retire to the turret in a blurr of sleepy 
unsatisfaction with the whole texture of his life, its un- 
ceasing combinations. He would make an effort to re- 
sume his memoirs which had left off sharply at the quest 
of the missing Torriacans and in the midst of an exposi- 
tion of the logical process which had guided him towards 
their discovery. He would sit and fume over virgin 
foolscap, putting questions to himself and shrugging his 
shoulders. Pourquoif — that everlasting povrquaif — 
there was no escape from it. He was paying no atten- 
tion to the outward happenings of the voyage, though 
Toone was rather in a fright about the future. In the 
course of a picaresque past, the boatswain had served 
the Chicago police in some dubious capacity, and he 
chose to regard himself as an accomplished detective. 
In his eyes Elias Potts was a dangerous shipmate, he 
would have liked to see him going over the rail with 
that humpbacked cripple foUowin' after. There was 
the ex-mate scrubbin' the decks like the lowest hand 
aboard, and everybody with a score up against him and 
every encouragement. And were they takin' itt Faith, 
they were not, sorr, they were shunnin' him like the 
devil. Only once had there been a real bit of a brawl, 
when that dago Italian whipped out his little blade of a 
knife, no bigger than your finger, it was, and as thin as a 
needle, but, God bless you, sorr, the rascal had it away 
from him before you could sneeze, and sending it through 
the air, he was, so it stuck in the timber of the wall. 
" There," says he, ** let it stick, and may the divil take 
the man as goes touchin' it, for then I'll be powderin' 
the bones of every galoot aboard." And there, to be 
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sure, it was that minute, and General could step down 
and see it there with his own eyes, stickin' in the tim- 
bers, and nobody darin' to touch it for the fear of the 
Lord, etc., etc. 

Now '* Commander " Toone was intensely sincere in 
his apprehension. He was devoted heart and soul to 
Montplessis and his invasion-schemes, having served in 
more than one such escapade in the past. But the 
Frenchman would only respond with a twitch of the 
shoulders. Such things were in the keeping of the provi- 
dence of adventures. It was clear to him that the whole 
crew was going to perdition. Oaptain Delgado, for in- 
stance — ^though schooled by a lifetime of seafarings — 
was so personally vain and empty that he could not be 
expected for one moment to face a serious situation. 
From time to time he would lunch or dine with Mont- 
plessis and Pauline as a tacit recognition of their al- 
liance. On these occasions knife, fork, and spoon were 
only employed by the skipper as finishing-touches to his 
gesticulations. Conceiving all his new friends in their 
role of desperate freebooters, he would strive to mag- 
nify himself in their eyes by inventing a horrific past of 
profitable iniquity. Cadwyn, who frequently assisted at 
these luncheons, and who heretofore had only known 
Delgado as the fairly inconspicuous sailing-master of 
Sir Oliver's private yacht, was plainly dumbfounded 
by these revelations. If all this were true the financier 
must have been floundering over dynamite for months. 
Meanwhile, the Montplessis-Caldwyn relationship wad 
heightening into intimacy. Montplessis had even re- 
galed the Londoner with lengthy readings from his mem- 
oirs, a privilege hitherto accorded to no living being, 
not even to Greenaway himself. This remarkable Eng- 
glishman was a man of understanding — *' un grand 
original," a finished personality. Cadwyn himself was 
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sighing for Norah, his absent boon-disciple. But in de- 
fault of Norah it was amusing to listen to Montplessis 
turning logical somersaults over a cigar. 

One fateful afternoon they had been sitting for more 
than an hour in Borkheim's little bauble of glass. Mont- 
plessis had held forth on the necessity of exile and reso- 
lute experience. ** All knowledge is plainly the pupil 
of experiment. Thus the true moralist must practice 
vice in order that he may understand it, since without 
understanding we cannot justly condemn. But unhap- 
pily experience is limited to the past. We cannot calcu- 
late the future. To-morrow is a dream." 

But Cadwyn shook his head with a smile of apology. 
** I think," he said, ** that it's often less recondite than 
you imagine. Your own, for instance — but then, I am a 
prophet." 

'* A prophet! But you had not told me. Am I per- 
mitted " 

* * Certainly. ' ' The compiler of The Seven DestirUes of 
Berenice sucked at his pipe a minute. ** Well, I think 
you will presently return to Europe and inhabit the city 
of Paris. You will become a fervent patriot and proba- 
bly a royalist. Eventually you will expire in the faith 
of your fathers, only regretting the fact that the Pope 
is not a Frenchman and that some of the miracles are a 
trifle too indigestible for your comfort." 

Montplessis got up hastily from his settee. '* Then I 
am afraid," he said, ** that you are a very bad prophet, 
Mr. Cadwyn, and, what is worse, an inferior logician. 
I am not angry. I know that you have only lived with 
puppets, you have had no experience of men." 

Unfortunately, he was angry, however — so angry, 
that he promptly quitted the turret and descendied to the 
deck, wearing a very formidable countenance indeed. 

As he passed amidships the door of one of tiie main- 
deck cabins opened and Pauline emerged in a pink silk 
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gown of scanty proportions. At the sight of Montplessis 
her eyes fell guiltily for a moment. But before he had 
time to aiSsume an attitude of censure she had swung 
round and was hastening towards the companion with a 
derisive movement of the heel which completed his ex- 
plosion. 

* ' This infernal dupery must cease, it, ' ' he might 

almost be said to have shouted to himself. He had seen 
things advancing this way since the voyage of the Ocecm 
Prince. Cette fiMe satanSe had thrown her cap at Rey- 
nolds, and now of course the danger was greater than 
ever. A man who has been forsaken by a goddess is 
notoriously sensitive to the seductions of a tambourine- 
girl. In San Felipe he had encouraged this girl to sim- 
ulate a diplomatic passion for Delgado, but he was de- 
termined to enforce her fidelity in the act. He flung 
open the door in a blaze of anger and confronted Court- 
land leaning absently across his table. 

'*Well — so you are also a traitor," he shouted, and 
folded his arms. 

**Not so far as I know. Sit down and have a 
cigar." 

** Not satisfied with deserting our cause, you are at- 
tempting to seduce my mistress." 

** Oh, you saw her just nowt I'm afraid she hadn't 
received very much encouragement." 

** Fichtre. Without encouragement she would not 
have dared to deceive me." 

** Well, she hasn't deceived you. If anybody is to 
blame it's yourself, I tell you. The girl wants a littie 
^companionship, and she can't get it from you. Either 
you're all fury and caresses, which she's heartily sick 
of, like all the other girls of that type, or else you don't 
take any notice of her at all. However, she needn't ex- 
pect anything from me. I've got other interests, more 
absorbing — can't you understand me? " 
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" I know that But for that very reascm you are 
dangerous. You have suffered. You desire consda- 
tion.'' 

** Oh, curse your paradoxes." 

** Well — ^this companionship, as you have called it, 
must cease at once. This time I will accept your assur- 
ances. But if this happens again I will beat her sense- 
less and you — remember what has occurred to Mr. 
Potts." 

Montplessis did not immediately return to his quar- 
ters. For a long while he paced about the deck half- 
conscious of a changing humour in the atmosphere. The 
heat was thickening into a haze, the distance was paling 
fast, and the sun grew red and swollen as it declined. 
The whole sweep of the sea lay quiescent in a calm so 
infinite and unbroken that the Derbyshire liner Serapis, 
passing along the horizon, had the air of a conscious 
rebel against the order of Nature. 

That sudden calm was the first beginning of the 
cyclone. 

For hours it held the air without a flicker of light or 
colour, a sullen, heated pause that was hardly less op- 
pressive than the intolerable brightness that went be- 
fore. Evening fell amidst ominous murmurs in the dis- 
tance, tremors of light, and a spectral blackness in the 
sky. The edge of the storm was wheeling toward them 
with advancing peals of thunder, drowning the angry, 
smouldering sunset behind an inky curtain of rain, A 
few minutes more and it was over them — ^first a shower 
that became a drenching avalanche, a rumble of titan- 
wheels above the storm-clouds, and then the onsweep 
of the gale. It came in swirling eddies, driving that 
monstrous rain in tatters, mingling its furies with the 
demoniac crash of thunder and the roar of the awaken- 
ing sea. For now the Atlantic was answering the sum- 
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mons of the tempest. All its stifled unrest, its pent-up 
fury, its destructiveness had belched into life again, and 
it hurled itself in its madness against the sky. Night 
engulfed them in its darkness, broken by flaming tor- 
rents of lightning whose weird electric tints lit up the 
far, shrieking tumult of heaven and the sea. 

In the heart of that darkness the White Atlantis 
tossed and writhed, a speck of human effort sucked 
deeper and deeper into the passion of the storm. . . . 

Of all the broken puppets in her cabins that night, 
there was none more helpless, more pitiful than Mont- 
plessis. It is bitter to know that all your strength of 
body and spirit is wasted and impotent in a conflict 
against the elements. But to mistrust those men of the 
sea to whom you have confided your fate is bitterer yet, 
and the sense of this lay heavy upon Montplessis as he 
bumped about the cabin in perpetual collision with 
tables and chairs and Pauline and the Saratoga trunk. 
Here were Delgado and his rabble pitted against a 
tempest in which monsieur Noah himself would prob- 
ably have foundered. Such an upheaval must surely be 
monstrous, unexampled, undreamed-of. It was possibly 
the end of the world. Ah well, that mattered little, 
since undoubtedly it was the end of Amaury de Mont- 
plessis, and his prophetic aspirations, his ironic realism, 
his incomparable Memoirs. In his extremity he tried 
to calm his soul by striking mental attitudes. He must 
perish with a smile on his lips, a smile of Montplessian 
self-sufiSciency. Ah, the ocean was a splendid sepulchre 
for the adventurer ! Its flowers are secret and immortal, 
its spirt is remote and unrestful, like his own. What 
matter if plunge after plunge sent him hurtling towards 
his ceiling, if the thunder cracked his ears, if the light- 
ning blinded his eyes? The senses grow confused and 
intermingle. The storm is a delirious silence slashed at 
intervals by dazzling shrieks of light. 
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Of a sudden there is a change, an interval of quies- 
cence. The White Atl^intis ceases to plunge, her course 
is steadier, the maddening hubbub of the elements is 
subsiding. Could it be that the tumult is ended f Mont- 
plessis, struggling back to consciousness, was deceived 
by that passing lull which often fills the central area of 
a cyclone. The rain persisted insatiate and inexhaust- 
ible, but the thunder was faint and the sounds of little 
human things became distinct again as they hung for a 
while at peace in the hollows of the tempest. 

A sharp, phlegmatic voice was speaking through a 
megaphone. The words did not matter, the voice itself 
was the thing. It was amazing, incredible that a human 
creature could assert itself so keenly, so tranquilly after 
this appalling visitation of Nature. Montplessis was 
stupefied. He left off articulating his own funeral ora- 
tion, and these words began to impress themselves in his 
memory, so that from time to time they came back to 
him with a glimmer of significance. . . . ** Don't breast 

her. . . . Starboard, starboard, you . Deadt Well, 

no loss, never was. . . . Here, bos'un, lift a hand; 

see those Qod-damned skunks keep going. . . . Say, you 
skipper, get anywhere, get overboard, if you can't lend 
a hand. . . . Qiee, that's fixed her! Now lads, on your 
life . . ." 

Montplessis gave thanks. This American was gigantic, 
sublime!— for, amidst the vast internecine conflicts of 
the elements, there is glory in the slightest articulate act 
of human resistance. Montplessis sat up and tried to 
take account of his surroundings. He was drenched and 
bruised, his face was bleeding, he was faint in every 
sinew and dazed in every sense. He grbped across the ' 
moaning heap of his mistress and staggered to a port- 
hole. Sacred Gk>d, what a sight! A flash of rose-green 
lightning discoloured the whole tormented vista of the 
Atlantic. Bange upon range of breakers was swelling 
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and mounting up alongside. A deadening roar of sound 
and a plunge into the depths again. The White Atlantis 
had tumbled back amongst the surrounding eddies of 
the storm. 

Peace came at length after many hours of daylight. 
One by one the several forces of the tempest had ex- 
hausted themselves and ceased. They had left behind a 
chilly calm that covered sea and heaven, a grateful sense 
of inertia, a dazed relief. 

Pauline was lying huddled in a comer, her draperies 
in tatters, her body bruised and discoloured, her eyes 
inanimate. A woeful travesty of a houri, thought Mont- 
plessis with a grimace, as he lifted her up, still faintly 
heaving, and laid her on the bed. His precious Memoirs 
were safe in a deed-box belonging to Sir Oliver, where 
he had locked them at the onset of the storm. Outside 
in the corridor two draggled spectres lay extended in 
grotesque attitudes of distress. These were Oadwyn 
and the Torriacan sergeant, ghastly with sickness and 
begrimed from head to foot. He had heard them bump- 
ing about in the corridor all night, and now the horrible 
thought presented itself that he might be showing a sim- 
ilar countenance to the world. No matter, he was alive, 
a miracle to be grateful for. He staggered up the com- 
panion on to the main deck. 

The first spectacle that greeted him was an immense 
multi-coloured rainbow soaring far into the heights of 
the sunshine, like a great heavenly memorial to the bat- 
tle of the forces in the storm. The next was the tram- 
pled corpse of the wretched Van Loot. Scores of feet 
must have trodden upon it in the confusion as it 
bounded about the deck, yet no one seemed to remember 
how the second mate had come to his end. On the bridge 
still attired in his galley-rags, but as complacent and 
heroic as an imperial effigy in Potsdam, stood Mr. Potts 
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himself. Montplessis went up and hailed him with a 
bilious smile and a hand outstretched in admiration. 

'' I do not know how you came to take command last 
night. But, however, your achievement was magnificent. 
My friend, you have vanquished the storm." 

The conqueror took in the Frenchman's felicitations 
with that crooked, searching look which was distinctive 
of him. 

** Well, it wasn't the worst storm I've seen, yon bet it 
wasn't. I've been through the China Seas in my time, 
and that was something to snort about. No, I reckon 
it wasn't the storm so much. But when you've got a 
lot of pink-livered duskies to lick into live men before 
you can get going at all, well, it ain't everybody's job. 
You call old man Delgado a seaman, I expect. G-uess 
I'd make a better skipper out of ostrich-blubber, and 
without tools. And old Van Loot — ^well, he's for the 
fishes now. How did he go under t Better ask the 
archangels, who saw him do it, p'raps. May been light- 
ning, may been heart-stopping, but did you ever know 
of a blue- water ship 's officer hearing the last trump like 
that just when every sinew was wanted! No, sir, you 
haven't, I reckon. Well, it was steep work galvanizing 
them, and I just had to keep my eyes peeled and my 
hands going. Reckon Chris Columbus might have cast 
a trouser-button now and then, if he'd been on this 
quarter-deck last night." 

Montplessis restrained the obvious reminder that most 
of these incapables had been recruited by Mr. Potts 
himself. He was more concerned with matters of expe- 
diency. This man was superlatively a sailor — ^there was 
the simple solution of an enigma which had puzzled 
Montplessis for three weeks. Why had Mr. Potts failed 
to exercise his influence over Sir Oliver to a more im- 
posing account? Wliy was he not sumptuously at home 
in New York with servants and mistresses and automo- 
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biles, instead of slaving on a thousand-ton yacht in the 
capacity of a mate? Here was the explanation heroi- 
cally expressed in action. The man had utilized his ad- 
vantage to secure for himself the life which he had prob- 
ably forfeited by some misdemeanour, a life that was 
dearer in his eyes than opulence and pleasure. He was 
the truest of seamen, a seaman who really loved the sea. 

Montplessis descended to the main deck and paced 
along by the starboard rail, looking pallidly out to sea. 
It was gentle now, and the murmur of its waves was a 
song of innocence, and its distance was littered again 
with the treasures of the sun. But, heavens, it had its 
memories! . . . He rounded the saloon and met the 
walking spectre of Cadwyn, leaning helplessly on the 
boatswain's shoulder in search of its cabin. And a 
piteous tale it had to gasp of the terrors of the night. 

** One of your Torriacan fellows — the one that always 
reminds me of a crushed banana. . . . Seemed to dis- 
cover a kind of affinity in me. . . . We could not sepa- 
rate. . . . We met at intervals all through the night. 
Sometimes we were in the corridor, and sometimes it 
was one of the cabins, but we were never parted for 
long. Now I suppose it is breakfast-time. Alas ! there 
isn't a dry ounce of tobacco or a recognizable cigar within 
thousands of leagues.'' 

Montplessis bowed the baffled smoker into his cabin 
and turned to the Irishman accusingly. 

'* Can you tell me, Mr. Toone, why no one is capable 
of steering this yacht through a cyclone with the excep- 
tion of this Potts, whom we had removed to the galley? " 

The boatswain shrugged his shoulders. *' Faith, ye've 
heard, sorr, of this survival of the fittest. I did me best, 
I'm sure, but divil a man aboard would listen to me, I 
might have been talkin' the language of the old Phoeni- 
cians. And divil a course could the steersman keep in 
all the ragin' storm. And as to the Captain, sorr — sure 
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he was nowhere. Then up comes me brave Yankee, with 
his oaths and his curses and his damns, as yeVe heard 
him often, I'm sure, and bedad, the hands were like 
sheep in his hands the whole roarin' night." The boat- 
swain performed an amusing gesture of resignation. 

Montplessis turned abruptly. Mr. Potts had des- 
cended from the bridge and was on the point of vanish- 
ing below. It was time to bring this matter to an issue. 

** Stop,'' he shouted. '* I will offer you a proposal. 
You are a gallant sailor, you have saved us all from 
yacht-wreck, you have also the practice of seamen. 
What will you say if I create you again a ship's officer 
of the White Atlantis. 

Mr. Potts stopped short and surveyed Montplessis 
obliquely. His shifty little eyes discovered an unsus- 
pected power of attraction which appeared to be subject 
to his will and the necessities of the moment. His hand 
emerged from his bosom clutching a gnarled, malodor- 
ous little pipe. A finger tested the plug with a gentle 
solicitude. Then he set the pipe between his teeth and 
kindled it from a silver lighter which he carefully 
shaded from the breeze. After a breath or two he 
looked up at Montplessis again, and his thin lip curled 
unpleasantly. 

*' What do I say, Mr. General? " he echoed. " Well, 
I say just this. I haven't heard from Mars, I.D.B., the 
owner of this pinnace, since we left San Felipe. That 
being so — and as I don't reckernize his representative, 
Mr. Saint-Lewyns — I guess that offer of yours will have 
to stand over, see? " 

** You refuse? " the Frenchman gasped, staring 
roundly. 

** Sure," the ex-mate answered, with a puff towards 
the horizon. 

He went forwards, leaving Montplessis in amazement. 
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But the boatswain's verdict on the incident was em- 
phatic and disquieting. 

** Faith, hell be up to some game of his own, I'm sure. 
And if we don't watch the rascal it's ourselves that'll be 
lamentin' it, Gin'ral, never a doubt." 

'* Commander " Toone's uncertain suspicions were 
confirmed and even clarified by the results of his own 
daily and nightly observations. He began to accost 
Montplessis in quiet places with queer and disturbing 
narratives of what was going on below. It seemed that 
Mr. Potts was working heartily against the powers in 
possession, and he was working in both senses under- 
ground. Potts was an agitator, whose new accession of 
glory and moral authority had made him uncommonly 
dangerous. The barrier of silence and hostility which 
hitherto had parted him from the other hands was rap- 
idly disappearing. He was displaying himself, to their 
surprise, as an accomplished conversationalist, discours- 
ing from his bunk at night and indulging in romantic 
reminiscence. He would whip up impromptu entertain- 
ments, surpassing himself on the lively concertina. And 
in some insidious fashion he was contriving to discredit 
Montplessis and the Torriacan adventure without at- 
tacking them directly and by the scarcest of allusions. 
It was due, no doubt, to his promptings that Van Loot's 
mysterious death, scarcely noticed on the occasion, was 
coming to be interpreted as an unfavourable sign, an 
ominous fatality. Whether from heaven or whence, no 
definite theory was mooted. Of course these fellows were 
ignoramuses, the distinction between black and white 
magic had little meaning for them. Their minds were 
foggy and impressionable — tfiese simpletons of the sea — 
and, by all their standards, Mr. Potts, as revealed in the 
storm, was the summit of humanity. He was their tower 
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of security — '* the man who does things " in a tempest 
(while the prospective conquerors of Torriaca roll about 
their cabins, or display their incapacity on the bridge). 
Such a man was evidently a power to be propitiated. 

At first Montplessis paid little heed to these indica- 
tions. His mind was buried in reasonings, secret and 
recondite, such as no one could have comprehended save 
himself. A third Montplessis was being slowly bom 
within him. The cynical adventurer of his later youth 
was yielding to a restless recluse, a being that hungered 
again for another horizon. In such a state he could only 
regard Mr. Potts and his lower-deck conspiracies as 
petty shadows, unworthy of serious contemplation. 

Montplessis, who was naturally at his best in phases of 
adversity, was suffering from an overdose of *' achieve- 
ment.'' And there are occasions when the want of 
physical fear becomes a dangerous weakness. 

After several days of aloofness, however, he suffered 
a quick rebound towards the commonplace. The boat- 
swain came to him one morning with a face of almost 
comic solemnity. He had various means, he stated, of 
ascertaining what was going on when his back was 
turned. Hadn't he got that Italiano, Spinelli, for in- 
stance, observing Mr. Potts, and all his manoeuvrings 
through those beady eyes of his, and reporting every- 
thing that happened f Mr. Potts had opened his frontal 
attack upon the expedition. He was now quite frankly 

deriding Montplessis — ** handing out these gold 

bricks to a lot of honest seamen, and see what'd come of 
it." Three parts through with the voy'ge, and high 
time now to make up their minds about it. Were they 
going to walk right up, or were they thinking better of 
it? If the latter, then Elias Potts was the man to see 
them through it, and put them right with Mars. Easy 
to say. Montplessis had boarded them suddenly with 
his gunmen, shot Van Loot, and seized the yacht by 
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surprise with the assistance of the boatswain. Perdy 
Delgado was in it as well, and Saint-Lewyns — ^an old 
partner of Montplessis. The whole thing had been 
planned ashore, and they were the victims. Only trust 
Elias Potts — he'd fix it. No more hazing after this, he 
knew them better now. Been their shipmate, knew the 
fo'c'sTside of things, so to speak. Montplessis had 
tried to bribe him — ^make him a mate again. Well, he 
was the mate — only he wasn't serving under any brigand 
with a gun, by God! 'Course, if they chose to go the 
other way, well go then — and see what came of it at the 
finish. 

** He is a dangerous man, sorr,'' the boatswain con- 
cluded. *' Hasn't he been a Revivalist Baptist once in 
the States and carryin' his Testament about with him 
still for luck, indeed? It's the gift of talkin' he has, like 
all these revivalists, if ye know what that is, to be sure. ' ' 
** But yes, a sort of commercial traveller in religion," 
answered the Frenchman gloomily. These disclosures 
aroused him to review the case, and that night he went 
below and addressed the hands in person. The sound 
of song came heavily and joyously up to meet them. Mr. 
Potts was chanting ** Bill Brine " in a blood-curdling 
baritone to the tonic of his concertina: 

Stout Bill Brine, he filled up his glass. 
And he held it aloft with a hey-hi-ho: 

And so here's to Polly, the sidlor's lass 

Weigh-ho — for Kingdom, Come. 

And the polyglot chorus responded with something 
that sounded collectively like: 

Vay-yee-o! For kingdom come! 

Montplessis never halted a step, but descended into 
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the midst of the concert. There was a sadden lull as his 
presence was noted The ballad-singer himself, after 
moments of hesitation, folded his concertina and hurled 
it into his bunk. 

Montplessis folded his arms and addressed them 
lM*iefly, much as he had harangued his Torriacans in the 
lion's den on the eve of the catastrophe of the Ocean 
Prince. He informed them that the voyage was nearly 
at an end, that a few days more would see them in the 
Caribbean. He produced a large map of Central Amer- 
ica and pointed out the seaport of Quimbo in Costa 
Santa. There was the Torriacan Republic, marked out 
in purple, and there was Chabrez, their objective. It 
was a fine city, full of banks and senoritas. Any man 
who still cared to join him on the march to this earthly 
paradise, under Mr. Toone's command, would receive 
ten thousand dollars — two thousand in advance. In 
any case, on making the port of Quimbo they would all 
receive double pay for the voyage as well as the Order 
of the Innocents of Costa Santa. 

Montplessis spoke familiarly, but he was keenly aware 
all the time of Mr. Potts' visage in the background with 
the old suggestive twist at the left-hand comer of his 
mouth. 

The harangue was favourably received, and Mont- 
plessis carried away the impression that his oratory had 
somewhat restored the balance of the situation. For 
half an hour longer he prowled about the deck in the 
darkness with his helmet tilted forward and his ears 
alert. There was no more ** Bill Brine," no concertina, 
no sing-song, only once — as he ventured close to listen — 
a muted chorus of debate amongst the hands. Mont- 
plessis drew back his helmet and stroked his forehead. 
Then he lit a final cigar and walked the whole length of 
the deck twice in succession, turned again, walked half- 
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way towards the stem, drew up and tapped on the door 
of Courtland's cabin. 

He had rarely seen the Englishman since the cyclone, 
and the sight of him to-night was something of a sur- 
prise. He was leaning against his bedpost with a dead 
cheroot between his lips, and, although he was wearing 
the doctor's flannel costume, his old sombrero was trail- 
ing from his hand. As he turned his head, the features 
caught the bright electric-light. The face-lines were 
drawn and sharpened, and the mouth dropped woefully, 
but there was a wonderful brightness in the eyes. He 
motioned Montplessis into a folding chair in the comer. 
** Sit down,'' he said. *' I suppose you're going to wake 
the devil about Pauline." 

The Frenchman's fingers threw out an emphatic nega- 
tion. ** On the contrary " He shortly expounded 

the entire Potts-situation as presented to him by Mr. 
Toone and by his own observations. The other listened 
without any marked display of interest in these par- 
ticulars, never dropping his sombrero or stirring from 
the bedstead. 

** VoUd tout/' concluded Montplessis. ** We are 
threatened, and yourself with the rest of us, is it not? " 

** Myself in particular," Courtland corrected him pas- 
sionately. 

* ' Well — is it not time, my friend, to decide ? ' ' 

** Apparently it is. By your own account, it ought to 
be dealt with to-night." 

** And can you advise me? I am uncertain — it is so 
difiScult " 

** Well, you made the difficulties yourself, Mont^ 
plessis. All this sword-brandishing, all this buffoon- 
ery " 

'* Stop! My dear friend, I am appealing to your 
friendship. We have shared prosperity and adversity, 
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and still we are together. Can we not always stand to- 
gether? Ah, why not, why not? You know that in a 
few weeks I shall be marching to Chabrez. Accompany 
me, avenge your own heroic retreat. Let us only be 
friends, still friends, and nothing shall stand in our 
path." 

The Englishman clenched his hand and began to walk 
about *' You know how I should like to go with you,*' 
he answered bitterly. ** You know that. But you can't 
understand. I'm done with all these devilries." 

* ' You call them devilries. I was a minister. Do you 
accuse ? " 

'^ No, no, but there's mahogany behind it all. I'm 
not a saint, Montplessis, but — well, it wasn't what I've 
done, it was what I couldn't prevent, and now you want 
to set it going all over again." 

** Ca n'existe pas! 1 shall abolish slavery, I am re- 
solved upon it." 

You might as well try to fight against the forest." 
But my friend, can you not see? — ^this is vital, our 
last flying chance, we are drowning men. After- 
wards- — " 

* * If there is any afterwards. You know the fate of all 
European meddlers in Central America politics — Wil- 
liam Walker, Lee Christmas, every one of them." 

Montplessis shook his head. Despair drove him on, a 
sense of finality in this interview, a fading belief in his 
separate initiative. He abandoned logic, aiming desper- 
ately at the heart. He saw that the hand which gripped 
the sombrero was twitching, almost convulsively. He 
made a last, skilful thrust This child was all but with 
him now. And then Renny answered : 

** It's no use, Montplessis. We're friends, I know, 
and all that — ^but this is my last word. 1 11 stick by you 
if Potts makes a move, but ... I can't change now — 
any more than you could. What is the matter ? ' ' 
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''Ah, sacred heavens, there is precisely the danger, I 
change every day, every minute. I am fatigued with all 
this life, these adventures, with everything, with my- 
self. But this must go forward. Now I know which of 
us two is really the stronger. I shall endure until it is 
finished. VoUd tout.'' 

The Frenchman thrust open the door and strode sav- 
agely into the starlight 



CHAPTER XXII 

HEROICIDE 

THEY were approaching the Bahamas. The summer 
had heightened once more into a sultry calm, per- 
sisting from day to day and leaving the human senses 
fatigued and drowsily responsive to the monotonous lull- 
aby of the Atlantic. 

By the night of July 14 they had covered three-fourths 
of their passage. The outjutting spurs of the islands 
were expected to loom into sight on the following morn- 
ing. Passing the Bahamas they would steam through the 
Windward Passage, then south-east of Jamaica across the 
Caribbean to Quimbo in Costa Santa. 

Courtland had sat by himself all day in a deck-chair 
close to his cabin. Beyond that purple sea-line, invis- 
ible, yet strangely present to his imagination, lay the 
New World called America. The very thought of its 
reality was a reviving breath of impulse, a confusing in- 
spiration towards the past. There the nineteenth cen- 
tury in all its frenzy of progress had broken into the 
dawn of things beyond the Missouri, and despite its un- 
relenting efficiency, it had almost been defeated. Rail- 
ways sweep the enormous spaces, townships arise and 
flourish into cities, the sacred silence of the mountain- 
tops is broken, the Higher Vandalism of civilization goes 
ceaselessly forward. Deserts are absorbed into states, 
populations multiply, but the virginity of the West lives 
on, incorporate, in colour, in the distance, in the in- 
fusive spirit of locality which works its will upon suc- 
cessive generations of men. To the Americas turn the 
wanderers from every continent, starving for space, for 
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that little dose of reality which makes existence magic 
and potential — souls that have sickened of the senseless 
war of destruction which civilization is waging against 
every throb and every tissue of our nature that has come 
down to us from the inelimitable past. 

Within a month's time or less Montplessis would be 
marching on Chabrez. The thought of action aroused 
in Benny a response that refused to be pacified. It was 
in his blood, in his past, in the unending procession of 
the seascape. Did the Starr-Hendriks transaction so 
urgently matter that he could not delay a few weeks 
longer until Torriaca had been conquered again f And 
was Mars to be considered so devoutly! — ^Mars, the 
proven spy and impostor, the bogus Empire-monger, 
who would not even do him the justice of trusting him 
to keep his engagement, but must send this fellow Cad- 
wyn to mount watch over him. After all, if the com- 
promising letters had not entirely cleared up the secrets 
of his lawless prosperity, they had let in a mighty flood 
of light. And, however one regarded it, this fact of 
Cadwyn's presence was a challenge. Renny would not 
accept the theory that the Londoner himself had 
prompted the proposal as a desperate antidote to his 
drugs. He could not banish that other suspicion, and, 
to his nature, it came as a provocation. 

But the answer to all these temptings was Berenice. 
He could recall her presence at will, against the colour 
of day and the shadow of night, almost palpably. He 
could all but hear the catch in her voice at the ending 
of a sentence, see the spasm of light on her shoulders and 
the dark tormelias drooping over her ears. And at night 
there were the stars which had wedded them, and she 
was searching them, at that instant, expecting and won- 
dering. '* The moment I've lived for — ^I'll dream of it 
till it happens." Her last words were echoing in his 
ears, for the thousandth time, perhaps. And this had 
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been her cabin only a few weeks ago. Through that port- 
hole she had watched for the miracle of sunrise on the 
peak of Teneriffe. 

Yet the temptation of action persisted, more living and 
imperious than all the arts of mademoiselle Pauline. 
For Montplessis' mistress had never tired of desiring 
him. She beset him, day after day, with a fine exercise 
of temptation, suspecting much of his secret by intuition, 
and knowing by experience that a man so tormented 
flies naturally into orgies of physical indulgence. She 
had spared no sensual fibre of his nature, disdaining no 
incitement, however base and reprehensible. Yet, with 
aU her enticements, she had made no progress, not even 
when she dramatically appealed to his pity by dis- 
playing marks of bruises which, she swore, had been 
savagely infiicted by Montplessis. But this tempting 
fever of action was otherwise. It went back beyond him 
to his Elizabeth forefathers, to Sir Francis who had har- 
ried Torriaca and even laid Quimbo itself in ruins and 
ashes. 

At night the same fever continued, till, of a sudden, 
he sprang from his bed, where he had lain fully dressed 
for several hours, gathered his forest-garments together, 
carried them on to the deck and hurled them out into 
the ocean. Then he re-entered and switched off the 
light. Above his head the silver-edged sombrero still 
spread its ample circle over the wall. 

After an interval he was sharply interrupted. A light, 
shuf9ing sound had caught his attention. Something was 
moving about on deck, coming closer to his cabin. It 
paused and began to tap very faintly on the door. He 
jumped up quickly and invited the prowler to come in. 

The door edged open, letting in the moonlight, and a 
nautical figure took shape against the stars. A well- 
known voice broke in with a cautious whisper : 

" I was afraid ye'd be sleeping Lord Saint-Lewyns. 
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I'm just takin' the liberty to call on me way to the 
Gin'ral's. There's mutiny aboard, sorr. Ye must be 
ready for trouble to-night." (The boatswain's voice 
sank further.) '* It's yourself they'll be after first of 
aU." 

Courtland found himself distinctly inferring the Irish- 
man's smile, although he could not see it in the dark- 
ness. 

** I suppose you mean Potts and his crowd," he an- 
swered collectedly. 

*' I do, my lord, and that's sayin' all the hands, very 
nearly. The rascal's been playing his last card — ^tellin' 
them plainly that ye 're all wanted for murder, talkin' 
of the hundred thousand dollars' reward, and oflferin' to 
share it with any of the hands as would be willin' to 
help him to make a prisoner of ye. Now isn't it a hard 
thing, sorr, when ye can see the danger and not knowin' 
what ye can do to save yourselves! " 

'* Well, there's only one thing, you must cut away and 
tell Montplessis at once. Tell him to come up and we'll 
all have to stand shoulder to shoulder. It may come to 
shooting this Yankee-fellow at once. While you're away 
I'll watch through this porthole. Don't let him waste 
time, if you can help it." 

The boatswain agreed and tiptoed his way out of the 
cabin. Courtland tested his revolver and placed some 
extra rounds in his waistcoat^pocket. They were in for a 
critical half -hour, but the chances were not exactly alarm- 
ing. Montplessis, Toone, himself — ^perhaps the six Tor- 
riacans, armed and bringing up the rear. Delgado, a 
very poor ninepin, could safely be discarded. On the 
other side nobody counted much apart from Mr. Potts. 
And if it came to a fight, whatever the risk might be, 
the dangerous mate must go. 

It was a still, sultry night, with scarcely a ripple. 
Only the measured champing of the screw broke into 
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the hush of things. He glanced of a sadden at his 
watch. It was long after midnight. This was surpris- 
ing. Hours must have raced by as he lay and wrestled 
with his insurgent forefathers — ^priceless hours, it 
seemed, while all this trouble was brewing down below. 
What in Heaven's name was happening to Montplessisf 
Wasting the last few minutes, very likely, talking, de- 
claiming, and syllogizing. Montplessis and his laughter 
had weighed on him ever since that first hullabaloo of 
a night. Montplessis' political antics in these toy re- 
publics of his were out of his own world now. But there 
was another Montplessis, a rapid, resourceful fellow. 
Would he never turn out! Renny thought of going 
down to rouse him, quicken him, in person. No, this 
cabin — ^Berenice's cabin — ^was the only possible cabin on 
the main-deck. 

He had half an idea that someone was prowling out 
there as it was. 

Minutes passed. Then, without a creak, the cabin-door 
began to glide open. Very clearly Mr. Potts must have 
counted upon finding him asleep. But he was swiftly 
undeceived. His intruding face was instantly envel- 
oped in the beam of an electric torch. In the midst of 
the glare he discerned the mouth of a cocked revolver 
and a pair of steady eyes. Then the light went out and 
something bounded in the dark. The ex-mate turned 
and rushed out into the open. The Englishman fol- 
lowed through the doorway. Potts was making for the 
forecastle and a cry was rising in his throat. Court- 
land stopped on the threshold, and the revolver in his 
hand became a living thing with a purpose of its 
own. 

The smoke from the revolver lingered and vanished. 
Courtland leant against the doorway, blinking in the 
moonlight, and the sense of things came back with an 
ugly distinctness. 
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He dropped his weapon and pressed his hands against 
his temples. He was conscious of one thing only, that 
this man had run from him unarmed, empty-handed, 
without a thought of resistance. And now he lay tum- 
bled on the open deck with his hands thrown out, like 
a hapless, frightened child. There was every symbol 
of death in that tragic, sprawling posture, Courtland 
reeled back into his cabin. There was no escape from 
this reality. He had shot an unarmed fugitive from 
behind. 

His sleeping devil had awakened. He was unchange- 
able. All his resolves, his secret dreams of new horizons, 
that ecstasy in the garden at Villa Mars had failed to 
touch the depths of him, those uttermost depths which 
rule the personalities of men. In an agony of horror 
he groped against the bedstead, her memory dancing 
madly in front of his brain. 

A fine commencement, indeed, to his year of repara- 
tion! 

A wild hope came suddenly. The creature might be 
living yet. At all events, he must make certain. Step- 
ping out of his cabin into the open he saw that the body 
had not moved. There it lay, in its tragic helplessness, 
not a dozen paces from the door. Crouching over it he 
tried to turn it on to its back. But, before he had time 
to move it, his mind seemed to crack beneath an ava- 
lanche, the stars Streamed before him, and he went for- 
ward silently into darkness. 

Montplessis, creeping warily round a corner, heard 
the horrifying laughter of a maniac. Two bodies lay 
extended on the shining deck, whilst in the foreground a 
clumsy figure capered barbarically, dealing frightful 
thumps at one of them with an iron bar. 

*' Sapristi! — here was a picture! But, in a streak 
of thought, Montplessis understood. His revolver 
cracked out in a fury, the iron cudgel clanged against 
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the taff-rail, and " the Digger " had followed the others 
into their silence. 

Half an hour had slipped by, and once again Mont- 
plessis was standing in the same place, beside the bodies 
on the deck, alone, with his white pith helmet in his 
hand. That half -hour had witnessed the achievement of 
his lifetime. Two men had faced a herd of excited sail- 
ors and cowed them without a blow into penitence and 
submission. They had cowed them because one of the 
twain was Amaury de Montplessis. He had met their 
threats, their flourished crowbars and seeunen's knives 
with the simplest and frankest of faces. He had thrown 
his own revolver almost contemptuously away, he had 
smiled, and once or twice he had pointed down the deck 
to the body of their chieftain. He had stood with his 
arms folded quietly behind his back, with Toone at his 
side, clutching nervously at Courtland's automatic and 
feeling devoutly religious. And all the while Mr. Cad- 
wyn in his cabin was sleeping the sleep of the drugged, 
and the Torrican soldiers held the forecastle, alert and 
heavUy under arms. 

Montplessis had spoken perhaps, three dozen sentences 
altogether. But it was all over now, whatever might fol- 
low. In a few days' time the White Atlantis would be 
lying safe off Quimbo and Montplessis would be cabling 
feverishly to Greenaway for information and advice. 

" But what is the use, my friend? You are gone. I 
cannot even shake you by the hand.'* 

Alone of those three, the object that he called his 
friend was hidden under a narrow strip of tarpaulin. 
But Montplessis' thoughts envisaged a radiant being, 
alive with youth and immortality, a being that may never 
have existed, perhaps, but was destined to survive for 
ever in his memoirs. 

Ton saved me, my friend. It was inevitable. Per- 
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haps — I know not — ^there may be something other than 
hazard, something that sleeps and wakes — ^and sleeps 
again.'* 

Montplessis would never guess the secret of those last 
minutes, the struggle and the victory. There was noth- 
ing in the pitiful residue to indicate how subtly the devil 
and the dreamer in Renny had combined to lure him 
into the open to meet his destiny. As the Frenchman 
had always missed the secret struggle of Kenny's life- 
time, so he must miss for ever the supreme artistry of its 
end. He only knew that something had suddenly died 
out of his own life, leaving him alone with a future damp 
and colourless, like a European distance. 

He lifted his eyes from the deck, above all human 
things, and the stars shone misty and splendid through 
his tears. A fine going-out for this spirit which had 
never found its home. Then he remembered that ulti- 
mate farewell of one of the most human and homeless of 
all the poets, and, as he gazed at the shapeless tarpaulin, 
the words repeated themselves in sound upon his lips : 

Accipe fratemo multum manantia fletu, 
atque in perpetuum, f rater, ava atque vale. 

On the whole, perhaps, it was the one final thing that 
could possibly be said upon the subject. 

About a fortnight later the following document was 
posted from the Republic of Costa Santa, where Green- 
away 's graft was now supreme: 
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Very Urgent. To be opened, in the absence of the ad- 
dressee by any representative of his 
household. 

' * To Sir Oliver Jacob Mars, Bart., Chief Director of 

the Starr-Hendriks, Mars Deep, and 
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Diogenes Drift (Joldfields of South 
Africa, formerly in the Secret Service 
of the Transvaal Republic, from 
Amaury-Victhmi de Montplessis, late 
Minister of Finances in the Republic 
of Torriaca. 

'' QuiMBO, July 29, 1911. 
** I have to inform you that the steam-yacht. White 
Atlantis, is at present in my possession. I hold as 
prisoners Aloysius Cadwyn, Esq., of London, and Syd- 
ney Phelps, of Ipswich, wireless operator. I am willing 
to return the White Atlantis to its original possessor if 
the following conditions are fulfilled: 

'' (i.) The sum of three thousand pounds sterling must 
be paid to me through my notary, sefior Toledano, as a 
ransom for the property restored. 

** (ii.) An additional sum of three thousand pounds 
sterling must be subscribed as a pension of honour to be 
divided among my faithful followers, Michael 'Flaherty 
Toone (naval commander), Martino Lopez (sergeant), 
Antonio Sanchez, Juan Viera, Manuel Torreiras, Benito 
Juarez, and Alonzo Cazal, in recognition of their un- 
flinching loyalty to the cause of Liberalism and enlight- 
enment, ever since the first reactionary outbreak in 
Torriaca. 

*' (iii.) A further sum of two thousand pounds ster- 
ling is demanded as a consolation for the death of my 
beloved and lamented friend, Renatus Howard Drake 
Courtland, eighth Earl of Saint-Lewyns, abominably as- 
sassinated on the White Atlantis during the night of 
July 14, by the late Thomas Dumford, a seaman em- 
ployed in your service. 

'* (iv.) Lastly, I solicit a personal gratuity of five 
thousand pounds sterling in recognition of my signal 
services rendered to yourself in assisting to bring about 
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the decease of Elias Potts, late ofiSeer of the White 
Atlantis, in accordance with your secret desires. 

'* (v.) All attempts to take legal proceedings against 
myself or any of my collaborators in the seizure of the 
White AtUmtis must be abandoned at once, and a signed 
agreement must be forwarded to the effect that no such 
proceedings will be reopened at any subsequent date. 

'* (vi.) It must be furthermore guaranteed that in the 
event of war ensuing as a consequence of the recent Ger- 
man action in Morocco, the White Atlantis shall not be 
employed in any capacity to the detriment of the 
French and Costa Santa Republics. 

** Provided that all these conditions have been com- 
plied with by a date not subsequent to Saturday, 
September 9, of this year, the White Atlantis will be 
refitted as soon as possible at the expense of its legitimate 
owner and returned to the island of San Felipe in charge 
of Aloysius Cadwyn, Esq. Furthermore, all the above- 
mentioned prisoners will be immediately set at liberty 
and a full and ample apology will be tendered to them 
in detail for the irksome but unavoidable restraint to 
which (with the most poignant regret) I have been 
forced to subject them. 

*' In the event of the above conditions remaining still 
unfulfilled by Sunday, September 10, of this year, I feel 
it my reluctant duty to inform you that a terrible and 
destructive accident will probably take place at an early 
date on board the White Atlantis, and that the safety 
of the yacht cannot be strictly guaranteed, 

*' And, further, that certain letters and papers for- 
merly in the possession of the late Elias Potts, and 
seemingly of great personal interest to yourself, will 
survive the above-mentioned accident, and will be dis- 
posed of by sale to the editor of a weekly sportive 
newspaper in London. 
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*' With the most respectful greetings and the most 
profound apologies, 

'* (Signed) A.-V. de Montplessis, 

Baltasab Garcia Toledano, 
Notary (witness). 
'* Post scriptum. — It must be understood that nothing 
in this communication is intended to convey the misap- 
prehension that the late Lord Saint-Lewyns had any 
share in the seizure of the White Ailaniis. He resisted, 
and remained my beloved captive to the hour of his 
death. 

'' A.-V. DE M.'' 
About a fortnight later the following document was 
posted from the Republic of Costa Santa, where Green- 
away 's graft was now supreme: 



LAST CHAPTER 

(prom the memoirs of amaury- victor de montplessis) 

[rpOWARDS the close of Ms Memoirs M. de Mont- 
X plessis confines himself almost exclusively to the 
diaristic form, although the dates are frequently omitted. 
The date of the following passage seems to be fixed by 
the references to the Presidential succession in the 
United States and the (first) Balkan War. These imply 
that the paragraphs were written during the spring or 
early summer of 1913, more than two years after the 
affair of the White Atla/ntis. They have been condensed 
in places, but on the whole they constitute an ample 
footnote to the tragedy of the yacht.] 

. . . To-night I begin to project my comic fantasy of 
La Pi/voine Dor^e. It is a happy opportunity. Again 
my wife has left me alone for a week, perhaps. I 
stretch my legs and think — and to think is to smile. 
Some day La Pivoine Dor4e may conquer all Paris with 
its subtle philosophy of passion — this Paris which is 
more than ever Anglomaniac, where the ** jeunes " are 
turning Catholic again. Even as an opera — ^but no, a 
dramatist must be a fool indeed to bury himself beneath 
a musician. Truly, amidst these ** Guitrified '* come- 
dies and tragedies of the present epoch it should flash 
like the eternal snows of Pusiyama. 

In all possibility it will never be written ! 

. . . But to-night I am occupied with other thoughts. 
Of my wife, for example. What a simple thing is mar- 
riage. And stiU it has its little mysteries. At first this 
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child of two-and-twenty impressed me as a glass of 
sugared water. Now the water is clouded a little. Has 
she a history f Impossible to answer. Has she had emo- 
tions — ^those grand emotions that bum and taste and 
send forth days into the future! Who knows? I am 
her husband. Therefore I must be content to speculate 
in vain. 

Then, my visit to London, which so far I have scarcely 
recorded. In the Hotel Carlton I meet Greenaway, my 
ancient associate in New Orleans. What questions, what 
memories! . . . But nothing will satisfy Qreenaway but 
that I go with him to Park Lane to call upon Sir Oliver 
Mars. 

My Ood, I tremble a little as we send up our cards. 
But soon I am pleasantly undeceived. It is the reception 
of a conqueror. Sir Mars overwhelms me with laughter, 
felicitations parhleu, with homage. M. Martinetti enters 
and is informed that I am the only man who ever got 
the better of him, save one who paid for his cleverness 
with his life. I understand that ever since our secret 
treaty of Quimbo he has longed to see me, to shake my 
hands and embrace me, precisely because I had out- 
witted him. We discuss the late elections in the United 
States. It appears that Greenaway is in despair. The 
Republican Party is defeated and a new President, M. 
Wilson, a scholar and a saint, is enshrined in the temple 
of Washington. But for me there is the sweetness of 
revenge. Was it not the late President, M. William 
Taft, who defeated my destiny? Save for his interven- 
tion the dispute between Costa Santa and Torriaca must 
inevitably have ripened into war, and to-day I might be 
the Buonaparte of Central America. 

Sir Mars invites me to dine with him a few nights later. 
I have the instinct of hospitality, I gladly accept. Lady 
Mars is provocative and French, and can never have been 
virtuous. I meet the impassive secretary, M. Benning- 
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ham, with his sisters, Mile. Norah and Mme. Badfield. 
Mile. Norah is brilliant but unmarried. I suspect that 
she has many lovers. Mme. Radfield recalls the mem- 
ory of my poor friend, the Count of Saint-Lewyns. She 
tells me at the dinner that she met him in San Felipe 
almost on the eve of his death, and found him ** rather 
interesting.'' But, my faith, her husband is not inter- 
esting. Conceive an Englishman and a bureaucrat, both 
to excess. M. Radfield is clean-shaven and rigid, he has 
neither youth nor age, he is silent and affects to think. 
He is a Radical and therefore detested by the Benning- 
ham family. (Their aunt has not yet recovered from 
this Jacobin alliance.) In fine, a walking portfolio. 
His wife, however, has once been interesting. I even 
think that once she may have been charming. Perhaps 
she is a mother. Who knows, it may be her secret, her 
tragedy, her pitiful refuge from decay. 

Afterwards my old friend, M. Cadwyn, accosts me. 
We walk in a greenhouse overlooking the gardens, talk- 
ing and smoking profusely, as once in the little glass 
turret of the White Atlantis. M. Cadwyn is very yellow. 
There is something in his words that brings the tears 
to my eyes. Perhaps it is the thought of impossible 
achievement. 

** After all," he concludes, ** what is poetry, what is 
art itself? Only the polished repetition of the three 
simple ideas : * The rose is blooming ' — * Sometimes we 
die ' — * I love you.' " 

I smile sadly. The English — ^these shy romanticists of 
philosophy — comprehend such things. But I know in my 
heart that even these three simple fundaments of impas- 
sioned thought may logically be resolved into one. There 
is something that blooms and fructifies and decays. 
Hence the budding of the rose, the vital illusions, the 
mystic falsehoods of love, hence death, the plaything of 
the tragedian. M. Cadwyn smiles again and gravely re- 
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minds me: ** I had prophesied that you would once more 
become a Frenchman." 

I walk home, sad at heart, for the Third Montplessis is 
a wise and serious being. He has seen the sweet hopes 
fade, he has outlived his happier incarnations. There 
is only the faith in chance, in fortune, to console him 
now. For only chance has set him where he stands to- 
day. If Colonel Royera had never entered the Hotel 
Bolivar that evening in Costa Santa Bica. ... If Elias 
Potts, late oflScer of the White Atlantis, had drunk him- 
self to, death two years before. ... If Sir Oliver Mars 
had never, for unknown reasons, chosen to pass the later 
summer of 1911 in the island of San Felipe. ... If 
the fat American President had never intervened to pre- 
vent the holy war of Costa Santa against Torriaca. . . . 
And, lastly, if that poor little Pauline had never over- 
heard the Danish sailor telling stories to that abominable 
sea-captain. . . . For assuredly Amaury de Montplessis 
did not bury his treasure for nothing in the panels of 
the Ocean Prince. 

And this, perhaps, was the strangest mischance of all. 
For consider, the word which the Danish sailor must 
have heard my Torriacans whispering was '' capit&n,'' 
beyond a doubt. And we know that he interpreted this 
word as a reference to the Sea-monkey, his superior. 
But the Spanish word for a sea-captain is ** patron,*' is 
it not? 

A simple error in translation has been the source of all 
our misadventures 1 

Ah well, my illusions have passed, even the illusions 
of the second Montplessis. It may be that the surest 
hope of this heaven which the priests believe in is to be 
found in the circumstance that we never discover reality 
on earth. There are days when I believe that these 
Memoirs are approaching their conclusion, that a time 
is coming when I shall have nothing to record. Then 
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I reflect upon the infinite potency, the beauty of hazard, 
of fortune, and I am. content again. It may be that 
civilization itself shall perish. The war in the Balkan 
Peninsula has opened a gulf in the midst of Europe that 
shall not easily be filled, and the colossus of Germanic 
imperialism is stirring uneasily in its sleep. God knows 
that I do not desire havoc and annihilation. But there 
are times when my dead friend's memory is very close 
to me as I sit alone and speculate in my study. For 
his spirit shall never sleep so long as the world itself is 
wakeful. He lives on in the winds of spring, in the 
luminous days of summer, in the seas and the distance, 
in everything that will not be tamed or confined. I 
recognize his smile of friendship in the sunshine that 
mocks the labyrinthine littleness of Paris, his inextin- 
guishable laughter in the breezes that whisper of the 
horizons whence they have travelled. He is the very 
spirit of youth that never dies and never finds fulfil- 
ment. 

But I am speaking like a funeral oration f No mat- 
ter, I am speaking this to posterity. For I still have 
faith that the century ^ shall witness the ultimate return 
of the exiles, the passing of the old gods before the new. 
In the meantime Hazard, Fortuna, must be our goddess 
of hope. ** Nos te, nos facimus, Fortuna, deam." 

And I insist, monsieur Juvenal, that we shall be jus- 
tified. 

iM. de Montplessis unfortunately omits to specify which 
century. 
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